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THE DURHAM PANIC. 


Lorp Duruam has fulfilled our predictions to 
the letter, and disappointed the hopes of those 
who, like ourselves, saw nothing better for the 
Canadas in the meantime, than his administra- 
tion, and who now, in his abrupt and angry re- 
signation, see these unhappy provinces placed in 
a much worse condition than if he had never 
visited them.—When is Parliament to be called 
together? Lord Durham's reasons for resign- 
ing, which give a severe, if not finishing stroke, 
to the Whigs, may render it inconvenient and 
somewhat disagreeable for Ministers to face 
their new difficulties until the edge of his wrath 
is somewhat blunted, and the general feeling 
of sympathy with the ill-treated and high-tem- 
pered Governor-General abated ; but, if an early 
meeting of Parliament was requisite last year 
on account of Canadian affairs, it is doubly ne- 
cessary now. Antecedently to this unhappy 
rupture, which must encourage the Canadian 
party as much as it has dismayed the British, there 
were, according even to the Government papers, 
rumours of fresh revult—** symptoms of an out- 
break not to be mistaken.” These provinces 
cannot be abandoned to anarchy and misery, 
because the Whigs have acted to Lord Durham 
precisely as they have done to the Radical re- 
formers—first cajoled, and then deseried and 
insulted him; and Lord Durham is an _ indivi- 
dual not in the least likely to allow personal 
feelings to be overcome by a magnanimous sense 
of public duty, or to sink the self-willed peer in 
the patriot. He complains bitterly that he has 
been “ sacrificed by his friends—those whose duty 
tt wus to stand forth in his defence.’ And this, of 
course, whether he was right or wrong—whether 
his public acts were defensible or indefensible. 
The “ keen and quick sensibilities” of Lord 
Durliam, where he is in any way personally 
affected, could not pause to consider the dilemma 
in which his unfortunate friends were placed. It 
would have been all too little to the stomach of his 
great revenge upon Lord Brougham and the Peers, 
had the Whigs lost their places full six months be. 
fore, in the course of nature, that dreaded event 
must have taken place at any rate. His Ordin- 
ances—and the very word is hateful to the ears of 
freemen—might have been illegal, impolitic, and, 
what Mr Buller guessed they would be called in 
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England, “‘ monstrously despotic ;" yet he thinks 
it was the bounden duty of his ‘‘ friends’ to bear 
him out; and this, we think, they would have 
attempted, save for that fatal consequence, a 
minority, which would have placed themselves in 
imminent jeopardy, to do him small good, It 
was impossible to bear him through unblamed ; 
and less, we fear, would not have satisfied his 
‘high sense of dignity,” and his chivalrous feel- 
ings, which could never brook being found in 
the wrong. But his Lordship being in the mire, 
his friends were bound, by every feeling of hon- 
our and good-fellowship, to act the part of the 
generous drunk man with his fallen compotator 
—‘ My dear fellow, 1 am totally una le to raise 
you to your legs—you see I have not a leg to 
stand upon myself—but J] will lie down in the 
dirt beside you ; it is all I can.” 

Far are we from acquitting, on private grounds, 
the dastardly conduct of Lord Durham’s cabinet 


Sriends ; on public grounds, they are equally 


worthy of condemnation, ‘They stormed and bul. 
lied while law and constitutional liberty only were 
at stake; but as svon,and it was in avery few hours, 
4s their precious places seemed endangered by the 
support of Lord Durbam’s illegal and tyrannical 
edicts, they kicked him over-board—sneaked and 
succumbed, At the very moment, and by some 
strange want of proper concert, when Lord Cot- 
tenham, their own Chancellor, had been brought 
up to pit his official judgment against the other 
legal authorities, they chose to bolt, and to leave 
the Durham Ordinances tu their fate. They were 
accordingly nullified—and thank heaven for that ! 
although the immediate consequence should be 
sumething yet more disastrous than the angry 
resignation of Lord Durham. 

Any honest Ministry must have condemned 
those decrees. It is not, therefore, the act dune, 
but the act first resisted, and then on base and 
surdid motives submitted to, that is worthy of 
reprobation. 

Lord Durham has been ill-used, betrayed, per- 
haps sacrificed by his friends, as he complains ; 
but neither has he been guiltless; and those 
who, in condemning the Government, acquit him, 
must be prepared to vindicate, to the utmost ex. 
tent, those illegal and despotic ordinances which 


| the British legislature was constrained to nullify, 
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From the worst description of Tories—those who 
glory in tyranny, and care little for human 
blood—a vindication of the Canadian ukase 
might be expected ; but, when we find those who 
profess attachment to liberty condemning the 
course taken by Lord Brougham and the Par- 
liament, we are compelled to pity an extraordin. 
ary conglomeration of understanding. Had the 
Government acted with sincerity and common 
sense, instead of bullying and trying to put 
down a grave charge, a milder course would, 
doubtless, have been practicable, than that to 
which the “ friends’ were consenting, and which 
has given Lord Durham such deadly offence. 
He boasts, nothing repentant of his edicts for 
punishing men neither arraigned, tried, nor con- 
victed, that he dealt substantial justice, tem- 
pered with mercy ; but so thought not the Can- 
adian people and their friends in England; and 
wo to the nation which shall tamely submit to the 
violation of the legal defences of freedom! The 
Czar, Lord Durham’s friend, deals substantial 
justice to the Poles and to his own subjects ; 
the paternal Emperor of Austria deals substan- 
tial justice to the Italians languishing in his 
dungeons and fortresses. The British people 
prefer, even to Lord Durham’s mercy-tempered 
tyranny, those constitutional forms by which the 
laws strictly and rigidly protect liberty and life. 
Such ideas as his may suit the military com- 
mander of a Russian province; but not the 
Governor of a British colony, We do not mean 
to say that Lord Durham intended to play 
the sanguinary despot—far from it; but to 
assert that neither he ner an angel from heaven, 
were the advent possible, should be tolerated, 
for an instant, in the assumption of illegal powers 
fatal to freedom ; and that there was nothing 
in the state of the colony to justify an act, at 
the best one of vainglory. But, if it be true, as 
stated by Mr Buller, that these ordinances were 
necessarily promulgated, because no jury could 
be found in the colony to convict the patriots or 
« the villains,” how does this avowal mend the 
case? 

And now that Lord Durham’s inadvertence, to 
call it by the gentlest term, has, in the natural 
order of events, brought its proper punishment, he 
has no right to complain; or, if self-love blinds 
him to his errors, no friend of freedom has a right 
to separate the functienary from the fitting con- 
sequences of his deeds. 

The illegality of banishing untried and un- 
convicted men to the Bermudas for their poli- 
tical sins, instead of sending them to some place 
where he had clear jurisdiction, is so like a 
lawyer's wretched technical quibble, that we have 
never much regarded it ; although aware that it 
is rash and unwise to brush away, were it but 
the flimsy cobweb which, woven across the lock, 
may tend to keep back the burglar from trying 
his false keys on the shrine which guards the 
jewel Liberty. Had any of the individuals whom 
Lord Durham and his Council chose to con- 
demn to death, a la Russe, without either trial 
or conviction, found courage to brave him, and 
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to return and demand a trial, in what a dilemma 
would he have been placed! The rabid Ultra. 
Tories who now defend him, would have justi. 
fied summary execution, in terms of the Governor. 
General's edict; but he durst not and would 
not have committed a cold-blooded murder in 
the face of America and Europe: and what 
then became of the authority of the Governor. 
General, so cruelly destroyed by the nullifica. 
tion of those ordinances which one brave, de. 
termined man could have defied and crushed! 
The Ultra-Tories and the despairing Whigs, the 
anti-Canadian faction in Quebec and in Downing 
Street, agree in calumniating Lord Brougham, 
Lord Durham is rather more candid and rez. 
sonable, in reference to Lord Brougham, than 
his senseless defenders. Opposition, he says, 
he expected from Lord Brougham ; conscience 
might have whispered here; for, in the illegal 
course he took, he could expect no less. Was 
Lord Brougham, now almost the sole guardian of 
liberty in the Upper House of Parliament, to 
abandon his public duty upon a great emergency, 
because Lord Durham, a few years before, had 
endeavoured to subvert him inthe affections and 
confidence of the People by a couple of speeches 
made at Edinburgh and Glasgow ?—which, the 
moment that words might have fructified into 
deeds, on the accession of the young Queen, he 
took great and ostentations pains to retract? 
Was it for this that Lord Brougham, who limits 
his public hostility to no party, but attacks in 
turn Whig and Tory—Lord Melbourne, Lord 
Lyndhurst, Lord Durham, or Lord Minto, as the 
public service may require—was it this, we ask, 
and the paltry fear of being thought jealous or 
resentful in consequence, that was to deter Lord 
Brougham from doing his duty only, when the 
Governor-General of the Canadas had committed 
a grievous error? Not long before, when Mr 
Turton’s appointment was called in question, 
and the coy and immaculate Premier, from the 
inherent impulse of purity, was forced to con- 
demn and abandon “ his noble friend Durham,” 
Lord Brougham, not being quite so rigid a 
theoretical purist, defended the absent Earl, 
manfully and effectively. But, if his hostility to 
the illegal edicts of the High Commissioner ori- 
ginated in private pique, in what originated, long 
before, his strenuous and single-handed opposi- 
tion to the Canada Coercion Bill ?—and if he be 
the personal enemy of Lord Durham, is he not 
equally the personal enemy of Lord Minto, whose 
conduct he mercilessly exposed shortly before, 
and who was also “ sacrificed by his friends ?”— 
or of Lord Lyndhurst, against whose strong 
attack he ably and elaborately vindicated the 
foreign policy of the Whigs, where a factious 
man, or ene whose resentment was stronger 
than his patriotism, would have left them to 
their own resources? And this is but one in- 
stance of the many in which Lord Brougham lends 
them a helping hand, as often as the good of the 
country justifies it. Those who condemn Lord 


Brougham’s exposure of the tyrannical Durham 


ordinances, should at least be prepared to defend 
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them. Had he suffered this act of oppression and 
injustice to pass unquestioned, he would have been 
guilty of # gross dereliction of duty; and if he 
had kept silent, surely some one member of the 

islature would have come forward in defence 
of the violated law and the oppressed individuals. 
Had such things been attempted in Ireland by 
Lord Wellesley, under the tyrannical Grey Coer- 
cion Bill, half the Radicals in Britain would have 
been in uproar. But Canada is weak and far 
distant, and Lord Durham is a highly privileged 
man, who may do what he pleases. Some of his 
sma!] friends are already insisting, that, if his 
high spirit hold good, and if the saviour of the 
Canadas abandon the Canadas to their fate, 
and comes steaming home, so “ consistent a 
Reformer,” so magnanimous a statesman, ought 
forthwith to be made Prime Minister, and the 
head of the Movement party ! Now, these sort of 
men can read and write. Truly the knowledge 
qualification will hardly do.—First and last, how- 
ever, Lord Durham has a right to complain of in- 
triguers in the Cabinet. They knew him to be fond 
of titles, stars and ribbons, pomps and shows—a 
proud man, but not too proud to be vain; and 
they fumed him with the incense of flattery, and 
inflated his natural pride, until he forgot himself. 
The girlish Queen was made the instrument 
of the purposes of her Ministers, until Lord 
Durham appeared tohave forgotten in whatage he 
lived, and to have conceited himself a Leicester 
or an Essex, fulfilling the hests, and exercising 
thealmost sovereign powers confided to him by 
an Elizabeth ! The bubble has burst, and great is 
his indignation at being presumed not quite in- 
fallible, nor altogether above law. ‘The world 
has given him credit for considerable arrogance ; 
to be quite the man likely to be as true at 
all times to his pique as to his patriotism, 
and to comprehend little of the calm, imper- 
turbable magnanimity of a_ self-poised and 
great mind, where his will is crossed, and 
his temper roused by contradiction. A stab to 
the self-love of such a character will rankle long 
after a much deeper wound inflicted upon the 
public cause comes to be viewed with indiffer- 
ence, Jhe Examiner shrewdly guesses “ that, 
but for the misunderstanding about Mr Turton, 
there would probably have been a better under- 
standing of the part acted by Ministers in the 
debates on the Ordinances; for certain impres- 
sions on the mind, like certain impressions on 
the sight, remain as continuous after the object 
causing them has passed away.” In plain terms, 
the Turton affair was rankling in Lord Durham's 
galled back when the new blister was applied, 
and both together were beyond his patience. 
His flatterers, or the tools of the Whigs, still 
express a hope—which they can hardly entertain 
—that he may be induced to remain, and consum- 
mate the regeneration of the North American 
colonies. His remaining would certainly be 
most desirable to his poor friends in Downing 
Street, whatever become of Canada; but we 
we fear his “high spirit,” his “ keen and quick 
sensibilities,” preclude the hope. Every one 
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prophesies that Canads will be ruined by his 
resignation. Lord Melbourne has written, Lord 
Glenelg has written, the Queen has written !— 
all are entreating his pardon or forbearance ; 
and his friends beg that he should not give the 
Tories and Lord Brougham a tricmph. No one 
can seriously expect that he will yield to those 
entreaties, after the declarations he has made 
against Whig treachery and Whig betrayal ; of 
being “ sacrificed by his friends.” If Lord Durham 
were a high-minded statesman, a true patriot, 
we could guess what course he would follow; but, 
being merely ahigh-tempered nobleman, we know 
that he will follow. He will return ; and wo to 
the Whigs for one day of consuming wrath | 
But still they may weather it. And, after all, 
we know not if either the real friends of his 
Lordship or of the Canadian people, ought to re- 
gret his precipitate return. He has, in every 
probability, made his escape from an embarass- 
ing position most opportunely ; with public 
sympathy running strongly in his favour among 
the inconsiderate in this country, and the anti- 
Canadian party—*‘ the British interest’ —flatter- 
ing him in the colony. He comes back while 
there are others to share the blame, which might 
soon have concentrated upon his head.—And who 
is to take his place? who, next, in England, that 
‘knows littleabout Canada,” is, in little more than 
three months, to work the nfiracles which Lord 
Durham says he has performed, in “ restoring 
tranquillity and reviving confidence.” In other 
quarters, we hear of nothing but of gathering 
storms, and of threatened outbreaks; and the Tory 
papers of the colony regret Lord Durham's depar- 
ture, because they think that, if the French Cana- 
dians had offended and roused him by their dis- 
contents, he would have shewn spirit in putting 
them down. The Montreal Gazette, a violent 
Tory journal, declares—‘“ that the whole loya/ 
inhabitants of British North America, reposed 
the utmost confidence in the Earl of Durham.” 
The only thing he wanted was power, to put 
down the disloyal ; who will have another story. 
It is our grave opinion, looking to the state of 
affairs in Canada, that Lord Durham has had a 
fortunate escape ; though, bitter as is the provoca- 
tion he has received, he discovers little magnani- 
mity in throwing up his appointment at the very 
moment when a truly great man would have 
clung to it, until he had realized those mighty 
hopes on which Lord Durham expatiates, as if 
to enhance the demerit of preferring the indul- 
gence of his personal feelings and resentments 
to the good of his country. 

In the meantime, we sincerely wish he may 
remain, and sometimes half hope that he may. 
If not, when the fiery modern Essex rushes from 
his ship into the presence of his Sovereign, to 
resign his appointment, as he threatens to do “ if 
he live,” may the royal mantle cover the devoted 
and venerable head of our beloved Whig Pre- 
mier, and the cushion of the Throne be his shield ! 





We intended to bestow a few words upon our 
friends in Ireland ; but the Durham panic, which 
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every thought. The Dublin Pilot, a very able 
paper, and Mr O’Connell’s principal organ, says 


the intrigue should be, as it explains, to place 
Mr Grore in the room of Spring Rice, and 
Mr Hume in the place of Lonp Jonn Russet, 
with a few more liberal changes, why, then, 
Good speed to it! The “ Irish chiefs’ have 
rarely, of late, been sv well employed ; though 
we still think the whole of the rotten concern 
ought to, as it must, sink together. The affairs 
of Ireland look brighter: O’Connell is aware 
of his danger from the Whigs, fatal to all who 
come into alliance with them ; and he is still quite 
able to extricate himself, damaged somewhat per- 
haps, but perfectly fit for service. 

We meant also to bestow a few words in 
answer to the challenge of another respectable 
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is carried to almost ridiculous excess, engrosses | Liberal Irish print, The Kilkenny. Journal,. It 


says— Will Mr Tarr or Mr Saarman Caray. 
FORD, instead of exhibiting the evils—many of 


we charged it with “intriguing.” Not weindeed: | which we admit—of keeping in the Whigs, 
intrigue is a business of its patrons; and if prove the certain advantages of putting them 


out? They may thus gain.some converts,” 
The challenge was fair, and fairly given; anq 
we certainly intended in this very month to 
have accepted of it; but, behold our friend him. 
self announcing that, “ before the meeting of 
Parliament, the cry throughout Ireland will be, 
‘Overboard with the Whigs, and defiance to 
the Tories!’ We must,” he says, ‘ try anew 
experiment ; and that is, to pull no longer in the 


same boat with the Whigs; let them be flung over. 


board, and we shall work the gallant vessel into 
safe harbour, by the strength of our right arms,” 
This is answer enough : and, moreover, lets jin 
a flood of light upon the O’Connell tactics, Ip 
both countries, the rats are forsaking the ship. 





Tne ANNuALS may now be regarded as a 
staple literary manufacture, quite as much as 
the supplies of the circulating library. Like 
these. they are a symptom of«fhe progressive 
refinement of taste in society, “if our theory 
hold, that they haye. taken the place of the sa- 
voury and substantial tokens of Christmas cakes, 
turkeys, and chines, and of the flimsy and tinsel 
perishing gifts of tawdry millinery and coarse 
jewellery, No one will question that this change 
is for the better. A book at worst is a book— 
a picture a picture ; both endure, and are capable 
of diffusion ; and these are but the smallest of 


to give intellectual pleasure, something to ad- 
mire and to profit by, in the humblest Annual ; 
while among them are embodied some of the 
most finished performances of living artists and 


gifts, as 

“ the beads of Memory’s rosary, 
Whereon she reckons kind remembrances 
Of friends and old affections.”’ 





The competition of publishers, and the be- 
coming pride of artists and literary contributors, 
but, above all, the ambition, and by'r lady, the 


them, maintains its character and its claim on 
public patronage. 

And first among the first comes Miss Mit- 
ford’s special charge, Finpen’s Tasvieavx, 
again “regally gorgeous” in its garniture 
of green and gold, and containing gems worthy 
of so rich a casket. Miss Mitford has her- 








Gift-Books in the present month, we have selected them 
in the order of their arrival in Edinburgh, and shall have 


Number, when the whole bright galaxy will be before the 
public. 





respect or another, and sometimes in all. Each | 
in its own sphere, so far as we have yet seen | 


* As we find it quite impracticable to announce all the | 


the pleasure of making up our arrears in the December | 





their claims to superiority; for there issomething | 
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self praised her friendly contributors so cor- 
dially and handsomely, that she has left us no- 
thing to say. The “ Tableaux” are this year 
illustrative of the ‘ Womanly Virtues and 
Affections ;” the designs are chiefly by Perring, 
They are all fine things enough in their wey ; 
but Zuliete and The Greek Wife are something 
more ; and the Coronation is exquisite, and beau- 
tifully engraved. It is not the Coronation of 
(Jueen Victoria, nor indeed any vulgarity of the 
sort, but the picture of a lovely young girl, half 
reclining, half kneeling at a way-side chapel, in 
the attitude of devotion. It, is the Llizabeth, of 
Madame Cottin’s “ Exiles of Siberia,” which is 


“done into” flowing and mellifluous verse by 


Richard E, Townsend, Esq., for Miss Mitford’s 


superb book. But the literary gem of this 
| poetic volume is the “‘ Romaunt of the Page,’ 


authors. And this in addition to their value as — 


by Miss Barret. It is not without the peculiar 


_ blemishes of that lady’s style—haziness, and an 


interest of all concerned, is every season im- | 
proving the new literary manufacture in one | 


| 


| 


occasional quaint simplicity, verging on some- 


thing very like affectation; but, at the same 


time, it is rich in all the higher beauties of her 
poetry—a graceful and deep-toned composition, 
shewing true and original genius, and of a fine 
order :— 


*“ A knight upon a battle-steed, 
And a page on a steed beside, 

From the holy war in Palestine, 
As slow and thoughtful ride 

As each were a palmer, and told for bead 
The dew of the even-tide. 


“ <O young page,’ said the knight, 
‘ A noble page art thou ; 

And fearing not to steep in blood 
The curls upon thy brow ; 

Anon in the tent, and anon in the fight, 
Didst ward me a mortal blow.’ 


“© brave knight,’ said the page, 
* Awhile since talked we 

In tent and field, and then we talked 
Of the deadly chivalry ; 

But I have not a breath of that battle-rage } 
To breathe betwixt grass and tree.’ ” 
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Ag they ride on, the knight speaks of his lady 
as of one whose bower might ill suit his silent 


- Slowly and thankfally 

The young page bowed his head ; 

-His large eyes seemed to muse a smile, 
Until he blushed instead ; 

And, I ween, no lady in her bower 
Conld blash more sudden-red ! 

€ Sir Knight, the bower of thy lady 
Will suit me well,’ he said.” 


A beautiful descriptive passage intervenes, and 
heightens the dramatic effect of the scene ; but 
all passes unheeded by the musing page. 


« © A boon, thou noble knight, 
If ever I served thee— 

Though thou art a knight, and I am page, 
Now grant this boon to me. 

Now, tell me sooth, if dark or bright, 

If little loved, or loved aright, 
Be the face of thy ladye.’ 


« Gloomily looked the knight— 
¢‘ As a son thon has served me; 

And, oh, that I never had granted boon 
To another, saving thee! 

For haply then I should love aright ; 

For then I should know if dark or bright 
Were the face of my ladye, 


“<¢ Yet ill befits it knightly tongue 
To mourn that granted boon; 

For her Baron-sire avenged the wrong 

To the fame of mine, sepulchred long, 
By a lying caitiff done, 

Who looked up the minster nave, 

And dared to lie; for my father’s glaive 
Was changed from steel to stone.’ ” 


The baron fell in this quarrel, and his dying 
wife, recovering from her swoon, as the knight 
relates, summoned him in haste, and demanded 
the boon that he should marry “ the sweet child” 
made an orphan, for his father’s sake. He pro- 
ceeds :—— 


‘‘¢— said, my steed neighs in the court, 
My bark rocks on the brine ; 

And the warrior’s vow I am under now, 
To free the pilgrim’s shrine; 

But fetch the ring, and call the priest, 
And call that daughter of thine ; 

And rule she wide, from my castle of Nyde, 
While I am in Palestine. 


“¢In the dark chambeéere, if the bride were fair, 
Ye wis [ could not see ; 
But the steed thrice neighed, 
And the priest fast prayed, 
And wedded fast were we: 
Her mother smiled in her bed, 
As at its side we knelt to wed. 
When the bride roze from her knee, 
She kissed the smile of her mother dead 
Or ere she kissed me. 


‘© ¢ My page, my page, what grieves thee so, 
That the tears run down thy face ?” 
‘Alas! what if mine own sister 
Was in that lady’s case! 
But she laid down the silks she wore, 
And followed him she wed before, 
Disguised as his true servitor, 
To the very battle-place.’ 


“¢ And wept the page, and laughed the knight, 
A gay laugh laughed he :— 
‘ Well done it were for thy sister, 
But not for my ladye ! 
No woman bright my loves requite, 
Unwomaned if she be.” | 
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“ The page wept not—he smiled cold. 
‘Some wisdoms may declare 

That womanhood is proved best 
By the golden broech and glossy vest 

The mincing ladies wear; wt 
Yet almost is it proved as well 

By truth or by despair.’ 


“No more he smiled, no more he wept, 
But passionate he spake :— 
‘Oh, womanly she prayed in tent, 
When none beside did wake! 
Oh, womanly she paled in fight, 
For one beloved sake. 
And her little hand, defiled with blood, 
Her tender tears of womantood 
Most woman-pure did make.’ 


«<< Well done it were for thy sister, 
Thou tellest well her tale; 
But, for my lady, she shall pray 
1’ the kirk of Nydersdale. 
No dread for me, but love for me, 
Shall make my lady pale— 
No casque shall hide her woman's tear— 
It shall have room to trickle clear 
Behind her woman's veil,’ 


“¢ 6 Bat what if she mistook thy mind, 
And followed thee to strife; 

Then, kneeling, ask thee for thy love, 
As Paynims ask for life ?” 

‘I would forgive ; and evermore 

Would love her as my servitor, , 
But never as my wife, 


“ ¢ Look up—there is a small bright cloud 
Alone amid the skies; , 
So high, so pure, and so apart, 
A woman's glory lies.’ 
The page looked up—the cloud was sheen 
A sudden cloud did rush, [ ween, 
Betwixt it and his eyes. 


** And so his eyes did drop away 
From welkin to the hill. 
Ha! who rode there ? the page is ‘ware, 
Though the cry at his beart is still! 
The page seeth all, the knight seeth none, 
Though banner and spear do fieck the sun, 
And the Paynims ride at will. 


“ He speaketh calm, he speaketh low——~ 
‘ Now ride, my master, ride, 

Or ere, within the broadening dark, 
The narrow shadows hide !” 

Yes, fast—yes, fast—thou zealous page, 
And keep thou by my side,’ ” 


The page prays to remain behind—he has a 
vow, and again urges his master to ride on— 


** Who smiled free at the fantasy, 
And adown the dell did ride. 


“ Had the knight looked up to the page's face, 
No smile his words had won ; 

Had the knight looked up to the page’s face, 
I ween he had never gone ; 

Had the knight looked back to the page's geste, 
I ween he had turned anon, 

For dread was the wo in the face so young, 

And wild was the geste wherewith he flang 

Casque, sword, to earth, and downward sprung, 
And stood alone, alone. 


“ He clenched bis bands, as if to hold 
His soul's great agony:— 

‘ Have I renounced my womanhood, 
For wifehood unto thee ?— 

And is this the last look of thine 
That ever I shall see 7” 


“< Yet God thee save—and mayst thou have 
A ladye to thy mind, 

More woman-proud, not faithfuller, 
Than one thou leav’st behind ! 
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And God me take with H1x to dwell, 
For H1™ I cannot love too well, 
As I have loved my kind.” 


*¢ She looked up in earth’s despair, 
The hopeful heaven to seek— 
There fioateth still the little cloud 
Whereof her love did speak ! 
How bright the little cloud appears ! 
Her eyelids falls upon the tears, 
And the tears fal] down her cheek,” 


The Paynims ride up ; and the faithful page 
refuses to tell of his master, and answers them 
proudly ;— 

“* They cursed her deep, they smote her low, 


They cleft her golden ringlets through— 
The loving is the dying !” 


A pathetic dirge closes this exquisite tragic 
ballad. 

We have to complain of Miss Mitford giving 
way so much to her contributors as to have 
left little room to herself; though there are 
several gem-like stories from her own pen; one 
in particular, of which the scene is laid in the 
Imperial Court, and in which Napoleon, as well 
as Josephine, is made amiable. This little story 
is a sweet specimen of the pathos of the domestic 
affections, 

Mrs Opie, Mr Kenyon, the brothers Chorley, 
and others, have brought tribute to the gifted 
Editress: but we turn from temptation, as we 
can go no farther with the “ ableaux.” 





FRIENDSHIPS OFFERING. 

This old favourite, with its familiar face, 
makes its sixteenth appearance before its patrons 
and the public, and much in its usual guise. 
Its literary contents are judiciously balanced. 
The tales are pleasing ; and, if none of them rise 
to first-rate excellence none fall below medio- 
crity. Allan Cunningham contributes a racy 
Scotch story, and Mr St John one of Naples, 
which opens charmingly. The usual number of 
poetical pieces is found, and among them several 
that surpass the tinkling-cymbal, smooth, but 
hackneyed, monotonous, common-place of verse. 
We would instance, in passing, the very beautiful 
verses, “ Linger not Long,’ and the “ Winter 
Picture,” by Cornelius Webbe; but we are im- 
pelled to cite, from Barry Cornwall’s triad of 
verse, the most pathetic and effective composition 
in the volume. Why will not our poets of all 
degrees do themselves and their readers the 
justice of having something to write about? A 
flight of thistle-down upon a breezy autumn day, 
is a beautiful thing to see; but it becomes ten- 
fold more beautiful when we remember that it is 
the exquisite machinery provided for spreading 
far and wide the wheeled seeds. What an 
amount of modern verse resembles the downy 
wheels, wanting the seed, floating in air—beau- 


tiful but barren ! 
A LONDON LYRIC, 
Without. 
“ The winds are bitter; the skies are wild ; 
From the roof comes plunging the drowning rain ; 
Without, in tatters, the world's poor child 
Sobbeth aloud her grief, her pain ! 





Dut Hunger, ber and, with bon soak? 
But » her fri with his col 

Grasps her throat, whiepertng huakiiny” ant hed, 
* What dost thou in a Christian land 2’ 

Within. 

“ The skies are wild, and the blast is cold . 
Yet Riot and Luxury brawl within, 

Slaves are waiting in crimson and gold— 
Waiting the nod of a child of sin. 

The fire is crackling, wine is bubbling 
Up in each glass to its beaded brim ; 

The jesters are laughing, the parasites quaffin 
* Happiness,’ *‘ Honour’—and all for him! 


Without. 


** She who is slain ’neath the winter weather— 
Ah! she had once a village fame— 

Listened to love on the moonlight heather ; 
Had gentleness, vanity, maiden-shame. 

Now her allies are the tempest howling, 
Prodiga!s’ curses, self-disdain ; 

Poverty, misery—— Well, no matter ; 
There is an end unto every pain. 


“ The harlot’s fame was her doom to-day— 
Disdain, despair ; by to-morrow’s light, 
The ragged boards, and the pauper’s pall ; 
And so she’il be given to dusty night. 
Without a tear or a human sigh, 
She’s gone—poor life and its fever o’er ; 
Soh! let her in calm oblivion lie, 
While the world runs merry as heretofore. 
Within. 
** He who yon lordly feast enjoyeth— 
He who doth rest on his couch of down— 
He it was who threw the forsaken 
Under the feet of the trampling town : 
Liar, betrayer, false as cruel— 
What is the doom for his dastard sin ¥ 
Ilis peers they scorn? high dames they shun him ?— 
Unbar yon palace, and gaze within. 


“* There—yct his deeds are a!l trumpet-sounded— 
There, upon silken seats recline 

Maidens as fair as the summer morning, 
Watching him rise from the sparkling wine. 

Mothers all proffer their stainless daughters ; 
Men of high honour salute him * friend’— 

Skies ! oh, where are your cleansing waters ? 
World! oh, where do thy wonders end ?” 





THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 

The first-born of the Annuals, the beginning 
of theit strength, has many claims to attention 
in this, we think, its eighteenth year. Some otf 
the plates are gems—as Almeria, painted by 
Parris, with skill and retrospective knowledge of 
manners and art. Morning Prayer is fine in its 
subject ; and we have a capital Highland Gillie 
by Cooper, though the rough-coated garron is too 
well-fed; and St Palazzo by Barrett, a beautiful 
Italian view. But the literature of the “ Forget- 
me-not”’ constitutes its beauty and strength. Itis 
not tame and commonplace, it is not wishy-washy, 
it is not pribble-prabble—it is not full of ‘< affecta- 
tions.” The ‘‘Genie of Wealth,” the first tale, may 
be somewhat too long for an annual, but it is well- 
written, and has a deep and excellent moral; 
but “ The Siege,” by Jerrold, a spirited manners- 
painting dramatic tale, which comes next, is all 
we could wish for, and far superior to the aver- 
age contents of even the best annuals. “ The 
Belle Sauvage Plot,” an English historical tale 
of the reign of George II., is equally deserving 
of high praise. It is written by Miss Lawrence, 
whose “Historical Memoirs of the Queens of 
England,” we had lately occasion to commend, 
and it proves, among other things, how much 
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real and systematic knowledge may add to the 
wer and accomplishment of the fictionist, The 
of the Second George was fertile in small 
and incipient plots, or ephemeral plotikins, which 
were, in general, based on the Pope and the 
Pretender, but especially on the latter; and 
which notably served the purpose of Walpole 
in their day and generation. There wasno need 
te create them; in a favourable atmosphere of 
bigotry, ignorance, and credulity, they sprung up 
spontaneously, like the Cock Lane ghost, ready 
to be employed in frighting the people out of 
their wits, and especiallyal] good Protestants and 
London citizens. What Sir Robert Walpole 
really thought of the plots—not carried on in the 
bold, swaggering style of “ the three-score young 
gentlemen of Portingale,” who swore on their 
daggers to assassinate the nursing mother of the 
Reformed Faith ; or of Guy Fawkes, who intended 
to make wholesale work with both Houses of Par- 
liament— Miss Lawrence cannot conjecture ; but 
she is not far out, we think, when, in the devel- 
opement of her clever story,she exhibits the blunt 
and yet wily Minister laughing in his sleeve, and 
employing the trick to bend the pig-headed 
monarch to his purpose, As this lady is a new 
aspirant fur literary fame inthis particular walk, 
and an exceedingly promising one, we shall do 
her and the public reciprocal justice, by giving a 
specimen of her scenes :— 


LONDON CITIZENS, A HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 


The vast majority saw in the Prime Minister the 
saviour of his country, and, loud in their admiration of 
the Walpole administration, were unwavering in their 
beliefof all and every plot, duly “ set forth by authority,” 
Among this majority, nearly every citizen of our good 
city rejoiced to enrol himself; and, acting on the laud- 
able maxim, that, “ when bad men combine, the good 
must associate,” each city worthy, (save when taking 
stock, or family parties intervened) proceeded each even. 
ing, with newly-combed wig, and freshly-filled snuff- 
box, to his respective club, determined to smoke his pipe 
in honour of old England, and to toast with his whole 
heart the favourite minister, in the glass of punch which 
concluded his quietly industrious day. 

It was at one of these clubs, held in a comfortable 
room, well furnished with “ aids to reflection,” in the 
pleasant forms of pipes, glasses, bottles, Daily Courants, 
gazettes, and hugechina punch-bowls, that some of the most 
respectable inhabitants of Ludgate Hill were assembled, 
discussing the meaning of the following ominous para- 
graph, which had appeared that very morning in the 
Daily Courant. 

“ We have been credibly informed by an honourable 
gent., just come over from Ostend, that the Duchess de 
B——i sent last week from Versailles, to a certain per- 
son whose pretences are well known, a white rose tree 
in a Dresden china pot, and that thereupon this worthy 
personage sent thirteen of them wrapped in white paper, 
and tied with white ribbon, to his chosen friends here. 
Lord C. and §., without doubt, had one, and we think if 
we asked at R. House, we should find the noble owner 
had one, too. This honourable gent, also saith that one 
is coming over by @ special messenger to the old Dachess 
of B. That suspicious persons are coming over, there 
is no doubt ; a worthy skipper in the Cognac trade told 
us only last week, how they are casting cannon-balls at 
Strasburgh, and he also saith that two French officers 
of the Carabineers are coming over to recruit in the High- 
lands, the which we the more believe, seeing that a 
Jesuit-like looking man came over to a place in Kent, 
which shall be nameless, and, after staying there two 
deys, went away nobody knew where.” — 
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“‘ There is something in this,” said old Mr Neville, 
the lawyer, laying down the paper. “I always said 
France would not long be quiet; but then what say you 
to this letter on the other side ?—ah! it’s written by 
somebody who knows what he’s about,” 

Mr Neville resumed his spectacles, and read with due 
emphasis the foliowing high-sounding letter, addressed to 
the editor :— 

‘“‘'To be prepared for danger is the proud prerogative 
of enlightened man, who, combining the lessons of the 
past with the anticipations of the future, can draw ine 
ferences therefrom, wherewith to regulate his future con- 
duct, These considerations have induced me to take up 
the pen to urge upon my compatriots the necessity of 
strict adherence to the glorious constitution and the prin. 
ciples of 1688, Nor do I lift a warning voice in vain 3 
mischief is it hand, The Gallic monarch, crafty and 
vigilant; the Pretender with his finger on the map of 
England; the Jacobites shewing their face in open day ; 
and Alecto and her baleful sister furies about to rush 
forth from their darksome cave! Truly, in times like 
these, where might we look for help? were it not that 
we have at the head of affairs that noble minister to whom 
we may well address that line of the great Roman poet, 
and say— 

* Nil desperandum, ‘Teucro duce et auspice Teucro.’” 

The high-sounding phraseology of this delectable 
epistle, so different from the usual style of newspaper 
correspondents @ hundred years ago, but, above all, the 
Latin quotation, rendered it perfectly irresistible. The 
whole club was in a state of excitement, Mr Wingate, 
the draper, proposed an instant address to the Minister, 
offering, not their lives, (Sir Robert would have cared 
little for them,) but their property, to aid in repelling the 
Pretender, and chaining “ Alecto and her baleful sisters” 
in their cave; while Mr Hewitson, the silversmith, re. 
commended an instant muster of the city train-bands, he 
having the honour to be one of the captains in that 
august company. 

‘* [ should like Mr Cooper’s opinion about it,” re- 
sumed old Mr Neville, “‘ for he is of a solid judgment, 
and thinks much en these matters.” 

‘+ He does,” answered Mr Wingate; “ and I know it 
is his opinion that the Pretender will make another 
attempt ere long; he told me he feared so, when it was 
said that white-flowered silks were all the vogue at Ver. 
sailles; and here he is.”’ 

Mr Silas Cooper, the silk-mercer, turns out 
the very soul of the plot. His old established 
shop, the Blackamore’s Head, was exactly oppo. 
site the Belle Sauvage, and he duly watched the 
arrival of all the coaches, and was particularly 
assiduous Dover-ward. ‘The way in which he finds 
out and lays things together is amazing, He 
has everything in train for discovery, when Mr 
Neville remarks, on the subsequent night—. 

“ Ah, and you will have enough on your hands now; 
for truly, you must keep a close look-out, that, as soon as 
the plot is properly concected, Sir Robert may be made 
acquainted therewith.”” In this suggestion Mr Cooper 
acquiesced ; the conversation took a more domestic turn, 
and parochial affairs superseded public, until the nine 
o’clock bell summoned them home, 

Anxious to put in instant practice the admonitien of 
the preceding night, the next morning saw Mr Cooper 
take his patient stand at bis door, and keeping a vigilant 
watch over the gate of the Belle Sau 

For many hours his vigilance was exercised in vain. 
The lumbering Cambridge waggon jolted in; the York 
Dispatch, with its six ** strong trotting horses,” rumbled 
out; but the suspicious stranger never made his appear. 
ance. Occasionally, Mr Cooper's eyes glanced down the 
hill toward the small nest shop known by the name of 
the “ Fan and Feathers,” where Mre Nurden and her 
daughter resided, following the then quiet and genteel 
occupation of milliners, It was doubtless from the 
daughter's name having been associated with the “ awful 


plot” now ia hand, that Mr Cooper thought of her at all ;. 
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bat, as he meditated, he could not help recollecting what 
an excellent judge of silks she was, what a pretty Italian 
hand she wfote, and how patriotic were her opinions re- 

ig contraband French goods, Indeed, so singularly 
absorbed was the worthy mercer in these meditations, 
‘that we cannot tell how long he might have indniged 
them, had not the appearance of the very young woman 
who yesterday visited his shop, forcibly recalled his mind 
to more important duties. 

Yes, there she was in her sprigged chintz gown and 
black hood, cautiously gliding up the very gateway. 
Mr Cooper’s watch was not long; she returned, crossed 
the way, and proceeded to the “ Fan and Feathers,” 
What was now to be done? Gentlemen never in those 
days entered milliners’ shops to make purchases, else Mr 
Cooper would have followed her for two yards of black 
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however, resumed their wonted channel, and he prodeedet 
to give the lady a full ot Wire to express hiy fos 
about the white Satin ribbon. ut the ollie hag 


she duly expressed her alarm at the earlier part of 
story, was not alarmed at this. “ It is for trimming . 
white satin petticoat,” said shé, * and the young wonss 
said it was to be worn at Lady Powfret’s ball_ingsar 
she’s to come back again for some more,” « T should 
greatly like to see her,” said Mr Cooper, musingly, « f 
shuuld, of all things.” ‘* She will be here in less thaa 
an hour, I dare say,” replied Miss Hetty. « It jg really 
of importance that I should see her,” returned. Mr 
Cooper, hesitatingly, ‘* because, you see, my dear 

that I could then be certain whether it was the same p 
son that yesterday came to my shop.” “ Ah, surely s9- 
well, Mr Cooper, take a dish of tea; I'm sure she will 








































ribbon for his tie-wig; but anxiety and fear quichen our | be back again soon.” The 
ingenuity, and, ere the young woman came out, the Mr Cooper again hesitated ; he stammered out some. fore 
worthy mercer determined to send his shop-boy, bidding | thing about leaving business so early, and then earnest] Ah ye 
him give especial heed to the young woman in the chintz | protested that he was quite sure he wasan intruder, The ae ‘ 
gown, and carefully mark what she bought. lady, as in politeness bound, flatly contradicted him wile, | 
* And what did she ask for ?’” was his question almost | rung the little hand-bell that stood upon the mantel-piece out 
ere the boy had re-entered the shop. ‘Three dozen yards | and ordered the tea-things. han 
of white satin ribbon,” was the reply. “ I thought as Within ten minutes, Molly, having exchanged her ae 
much !” ejaculated Mr Cooper; “ but three dozen yards | cheek apron for one of snowy Holland, and having arrayed out 
—goodness!"? “Yes, sir; and she said she'd take the | herself in a clean mob-cap, with Flanders edging, cate rn 
whole piece, for more might be wanted.” in with the little round tea-board, and the little ching pas 
Mr Cooper went into his back parlour, and sat down | cups, the little teapot, and the little silver cream jug, — 
to think what was best to be done; and then it came | standing likea pipkin, on its three little legs, and placed rth 
into his mind that Mrs Norton ought to be made ac- | them on the table. Then, Miss Hetty, carefully laying ri. 
quainted with the risk she ran in serving white ribbon to | aside the point sprigs, drew from beneath her book mus. ya 
Jacobites; and also that, if Miss Hetty, who was so pru- | lin apron a huge bunch of keys, and, unlocking the cor. ff 
dent, were just warned of this plot, she might be able to | ner cupboard, took from hence the japanned tea-can. A 
do good service. It was true, Mr Cooper had not spoken | nister, the china sugar-bason, a pair of scissor-shaped F 
to the lady since he met her at Mr Hewitson’s last Christ- | tongs, and two diminutive spoons. Then, being duly sy 
mas; but then she was a neighbour, and then it was for | certified by Molly that the kettle was actually boiling, - as 
the public weal that the white satin ribbon should be | Miss Hetty measured out four tea-spoonfuls of tea into Fin 
inguired about; in short, zeal for his country eventually | the tea-pot, and, carefully replacing the lid, lest the fine 
induced Mr Cooper to liy aside his gown, put on his | flavour should escape, proceeded herse!f to the kitchen; » | 
chocolate coat and laced cravat, and, taking his gold- | for “making tea’? among our great grandmothers was Quee 


headed cane, to proceed to the ‘*Fan and Feathers,” 


too important a trust to be delegated to a servant. my 
*O Mr Cvoper,” exclaimed Miss Hetty. not without 


Very pleasantly did Mr Cooper and the lady (for old 


surprise, ‘is it you? pray, walk in.”” The worthy mer- | Mrs Nurden was confined up stairs with “ the rheum. pi 
cer shut the half glass door, which, as well as the window, | atics’’) chat together; about Mr Hewitson and his coun. ae 
a was shaded by the green silk curtains, (for milliners in | try house; so rural, only half a mile beyond Moorfelds; eithe 
ht | those days kept as much as possible from public | how Mr Atkins and the children were going gipsying ‘o , 
Uy view) and followed Miss Hefty into the back parlour, | St John’s Wood, and how old Mrs Neville was sadly ot 
Me where the little shining round table, with its thread-papers, | frightened with the cows in Spa Pields, (for your regular tain 
" 3 need!e-case, and point sprigs upon green oil-skin, bore hon- | Cockneys always, during summer, talk of ruralities;) this 
HH ourable testimony of the genteel industry of the fair occu- | and then the paiterns of the new silks were discussed; na 
4 pier. “ Pray, sit down, Mr Cooper,” said the lady, placing | and, ere the fitth cup was finished, both the lady and the He 
one of the high-backed chairs for him; ‘ pleasant sum- | gentleman wondered that they had not become better din 
mer weather!” ‘ I'm sure I interrupt you, madam,” | acquainted, and each thought the other exceedingly pleas- ‘0 
said our mercer, bowing, with his three-cornered hat in | antcompany. But the thop-bell rang, and two ladies Wa 
hand. * }’m sure I’m an intruder.’ “Indeed you are | entered. Miss Hetty promptly obeyed the call, while line 
not,” courteously replied the lady, taking up the thread- | Mr Cooper impatiently awaited her return in the little én 
paper.” “ Why, madam,” hesitated Mr Cooper, and at | back parlour. kee 
sength depositing the hat in the window-seat, “ I called “* And she has not returned, after all,” said Miss Hetty, pla 
because I fear sad things may be going on.’”? * Sad | coming back for her scissors; ‘ but these two ladies are mit 
things, sir!’ cried Miss Hetty, in amazement; “ what! | come instead.” Then beware, my dear madam,” whis- Cat 
has vur boy ? or our maid ?—dear, dear, I fear she wil) | pered Mr Cooper; ‘*for these are doubtless alao in the you 
not suit us, for she came home from her holiday full ten | plot; what have they come for?” To bring back the for 
minutes after half-past eight.’”” Mr Cooper smiled at the | white satin ribbon, and to say that they should like the en 


female narrowness of mind that never contemplated ‘sad 
things” beyond the restricted circles of domestic life, 
“ No, my dear madam,” said he, “ Molly seems a very 
Worthy person; but dangerous people from France are 
about.” “ Thank you, I’ll be on my guard; but I 
never buy French lace, except openly of Mons. Delaune.” 
“ Ah, madam, it is not about Fiench lace,” said the 
mercer—‘ but I’m sure I interrupt you!’? “O dear 
no!” replied the lady, resuming her thimble, and taking 
up the small piece of green oil-skin on which the rudi- 
ments of a point sprig had just been traced out. Mr 


Cooper glanced a look at the taper fingers plying the 
needle upon that prettiest and most lady-like species of 
fine needlework, point, at the comely though not youth- 
ful features, the plainly banded auburn hair, so neatly 
confined by the clear muslin fly cap, and he almost for- 
His thoughts soon, 


go the * horrid Jacobitical plot,” 





_ you ever saw,”’ 





gauze.” “ But white, 1 suppose.” Oh, yes; for it will 
make rosettes better.” * Ah, truly, white roses would 
not come amiss to them.” ‘ Why, the eldest lady was 
just asking me if I had any white artificial roses, only 
they must be without green leaves.” “ Ay, doubtless, a 
pair of French Jacobites.’ ‘ Oh, dear no, Mr Cooper, 
they’re English ladies, I'm sure; and the youngest, whom 
the other calls Almeria, is one of the sweetest creatures 
Mr Cooper shook his head, “Ab, Miss 
Nurden, you are not aware of this plot; here a servant 
comes, and then, lest she should be discovered, her mis- 
tress comes, and then, you'll find to-morrow somebody 
else will come; ‘tis a fine plot that’s in hand, and I'll tell 
you what, if you could but get them into this back par- 
lour, and lock the door, 1 would run off to Alderman. 
Fludyer’s for a warrant ; a pair of papistical baggages !” 
“© Mr Cooper!’ cried Miss Hetty, “ what are you 
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? to think of inveigling customers, and 
ad Pe i a back parlour ? really, that’s jesuiticad, 
Mr Cooper.” Mr Cooper felt that zeal for the Wal- 
gdministration had certainly carried him a little too 
« Don’t be alarmed, my dear madam,” said he, in 
‘oats goft as his superfine satin; “ but when the Protest. 
ant cause and our invaluable constitution are at stake, 
oue’s feelings are apt to ovérpower one—why, the Pope 
the Jesuits may have a hand in it.” “ Ah, true 
well, "tis a mercy that the Pope, the Devil, and Pre- 
ender, are kept out of England,” replied the lady. 


Turn we now to a different scene, and one 


equally truthful. 
QUEENS AND COURTIERS, AND THEIR ROYAL MASTERS, 
IN ALL AGES. 

The moruing’s sun shone pleasantly into a large room 
farnished in the heavy fashion of the day, and there, in 
a ponderous arm-chair, placed beside an equally ponder- 
ous table, on which Jay a rich gold-embroidered house- 
wife, aud a rich gold etut case, sat a lady, in blue da- 
mask, with ruffles and aprons of Brussels point ; her 
hands employed on some cambric, but her eyes more fre- 
quently directed towards the door than fixed on her 
work. She was past the middle age; but her small and 

lar features, and the delicate fairness of her com- 
plexion gave her a much younger look ; and, but for her 
excessive embonpoint, she might have passed for twenty 
younger. The door opened, and admitted a tall, 
portly, middle-aged man, whose dress and air alike re- 
quired the aid of a Chesterfield, but whose aid, judging 
from the haughty and nonchalant air, might have been 
proffered in vain. He advanced, after cautiously closing 
the door, and, with a respectful bow, laid a packet of 
papers on the table. The cambric was hastily laid aside, 
and the soft and rather heavy blue eye of the lady lighted 
up with a sudden intelligence, which shewed that affairs 
of state were far more congenial to her mind than the 
easy labours of the needle. That room contained the 
arbiters of the destinies of England, perhaps of Europe— 
Queen Caroline and Sir Robert Walpole. 

“ Sit down, Sir Robert,” said the Queen, “ I am sorry 
to tell you this office cannot be given. ‘* Good heavens! 
your Majesty cannot say so!— it is most important.” “ I 
know it; but he says every office that falls is asked 
either by yourself or some of your friends.” “ Certainly,” 
replied the Minister, ** certainly, your Majesty: who are 
to have offices except those who support us?” ‘* Cer. 
tainly,” replied Caroline, with an arch smile; “ but in 
this case he is determined.” ‘* But we are bound to 
give it to Seauchamp, and, had old Winslow died three 
years ago, he would have had it; here has he been 
always at our call, always ready to fag upon committees.”’ 
“Or to make speeches in coffee-houses in praise of the 
Walpole administration, or to write letters,” said Caro- 
line, laughing, The Minister bit hislip. “ Ay, he’sa 
confounded puppy, I know, but then his brother is worth 
keeping ; and if Harcourt Beauchamp is refused the 
place, Lisle Beauchamp will join the opposition.” ‘ In 
spite of that splendid letter in the Courant?” inquired 
Caroline, “ Ah, true, that was better than usual ; but, 
your Majesty, it is for this very reason the place is fitted 
for Harcourt Beauchamp ; it’s almost a sinecure, so he 
can do little mischief, and I have no other to offer him, 
for we are three and four deep in promises already, and, 
by some plaguy chance, whenever a man gets a snug 
place, he's sure not to die until he has killed off half- 
a-dozen with waiting for it. But might we not yet per- 
tuade him?’ Caroline gave a significant glance, and 
shook her head. “ We must be quiet for the present, he 
8 quite put out.” “ With what some rascally Jacobite 
has put in his head,” said the minister. ‘“ Yes, I believe 
it is John Hinde Cotton’s doing. My Lord So-and-so 
told Mr Somebody, who told his wife, who told some- 
body else, (you well know how a silly story gains cur- 
rency) that our dear ally and cousin Louis said, last 
week, at Versailles, that he should take care to keep 
in with you, for then he could pension off half his court 
with the treasury places that fall into your hands.” 

The Minister bit his lip ; for he well knew that a silly 
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remark like this was more likely to injure him With his 
royal master than a direct charge of treason.‘ I see it 
all,” he at length said, “ ay, whatever that party may 
say about our plots, a shrewd plot is hatching not far 
from here. And it is on this very account that Beav- 
champ ought to have the office; for if we seem to lose 
our influence, it is nigh well gone.” “It is,” said Caro- 
line; “but he is strangely put out; one could almost 
wish there was some rumour of a plot, for that is the 
only thing to bring him round.” ‘‘ Why, as to plots, 
your Majesty, we can have them made to order at ten 
minutes’ notice, as my peruke-maker says,”’ answered 
Walpole, laughing ; “and now I remember I have a let- 
ter in my pocket all about one ; and sent me by a foolish 
fellow on Ludgate Hill, who seems to think unless people 
go about with their names pasted on their backs, they 
must be Jesuits or French spies.” The Minister drew 
from his pocket the large sheet of foolscap, and laid it 
before the Queen, ‘*1¢ may be as well to mention this,”’ 
said Caroline gravely, after she had hastily glanced over 
its contents; “ indeed you are in duty bound to do so.” 

The Minister looked earnestly at the Queen; there was 
a suppressed smile on the lip, but the keen blue eye 
laughed outright. “ Certainly, your Majesty,” said he. 
Caroline burst into a hearty laugh. “ Why, truly, this 
genuine plot has happened most opportunely; all men 
are managed either by their hopes or their fears; but, 
hush!” Her quick ear caught the sound of footsteps ; 
she took up the cambric, resumed her thimble, and, while 
the Minister, rising from his chair, stood, hat in hand, as 
though he had just entered, the Queen of England plied 
her needle, like a very sempstress earning sixpence a-day. 
The door opened, and a little, dark man, in a chocolate 
undress, entered; his sharp, thin features wore an ex- 
pression of continual anxiety, and his keen, black eyes 
looked searchingly into every corner, as though he ex- 
pected at least to find a hand-grenade, “ Well, Sir 
Robert, but you are early,” said he. The portly min- 
ister bowed with more reverence than gracefulness. 
‘* Ay, you are come, I suppose, to ask for some place.” 
‘* By no means, your Majesty ; I have come to say that 
the few thousands you mentioned will be at your disposal 
by the fifteenth ; a little management will be required, 
but that can easily be settled.” The little dark man 
nodded, and almost smiled. ‘* That iswell. And now, 
Sir Robert, whatever else you have to say, say out; 
madame will not tell,’’ and he nodded smilingly to the 
Queen, who sat plying her needle as though hemstitch 
were the whole duty of women. ‘I have received this 
letter just now,” said Walpole, carelessly taking up the 
silk-mercer’s epistle. “1 think it my duty to shew it. 
But we must remember that citizens are eas'ly frightened,” 
The little man took the letter eagerly. ““ What ! anything 
about the Pretender *”’ said Caroline, just glancing her eyes 
from her needlework; ‘“‘I thought everything was quiet 
now.”’ ‘* Ay, more quiet, more mischief, madame; look 
at this,” said her liege lord, putting the letter into her hand. 
“Then your Majesty thinks we had better inquire ?” 
said Walpole; « to be sure, I have heard accounts from 
tolerably good authorities about the white roses being 
sent, but itis difficult to get correct intelligence,” “ And 
there may be nothing in it, after all,”’ interposed Caro- 
line, quietly. “ But there is something in it, madame; 
and, Sir Robert, I trust you will do your duty,” said the 
little man, ‘* Assuredly; but I know of no one who is 
so fitted to inquire into this as Mr Harcourt Beauchamp 
—he wrote that letter in The Daily Courant—for he is 
heart and hand for us.” “ But he way expect that place 
in the Treasury, and you know you can't give it him,”’ 
said Caroline. “ But he shall give it him, if I please, 
madame,” said her liege lord, sharply; “he shall have 
the place, I say; so send, Sir Robert, and find out all 
you can,” 

How the plot works we do not mean to tell. 
Une morning Walpole came laughing into the 
Queen’s apartment. The plot had been blown 
up. ‘* How shall we manage now?” said he. 
“ Still your Majesty will remember that J al- 
ways expressed my disbelief of the plot, and so 
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Around the dark brown trunks gay blossoms creep ; 


did you.” The clever story would make a good 
pelite drama. Mary Howitt, Miss M. A. Brown, 
and L. E. L., T. K. Hervey, and several anony- 
mous poets, have contributed to the “ Forget- 
me.Not,” in which Major Calder Campbell ap- 
pears both in prose and verse. His “ Howdie- 
Witch of Cawdor,” and Dr Shelton Mackenzie’s 
“ Bleeding Heart Yard,” are both powerful 
sketches of the dark and supernatural ; and, upon 
the whole, “ The Forget-me-Not” for 1839, is a 
right worthy and creditable performance to al! 
concerned. 


THE ORIENTAL ANNUAL. 

This gift-book or souvenir has changed its 
editor, for the brighter, and perhaps, from this 
circumstance, forthe better, It has this year 
come out under the auspices of Thomas Bacon, 
Esq., a clever and tasteful draughtsman, and the 
author of a lively, entertaining, and fresh work 
on India, with which many of our readers may 
be familiar—“ First Impressions and Studies 
from Nature in Hindostan.” This gentleman 
must necessarily possess many of the pre-re- 
quisites necessary to the concoction of an Oriental 
Annual ; and he has put all his powers in requi- 
sition. His great fault is excess of diffidence, 
which, however, may be forgiven in a military 
man, were it but for the rarity ofits occurrence. 
He does not seem to think it possible that he 
and his auxiliaries shall ever properly fill their 
predecessors’ shoes; and there is no matter 
though they should never try them. They will 
walk both more gracefully and surely in their 
own boots. He is, however, consoled, so far as 
he is himself concerned, by the reflection, that 
a great critic found pleasure in a miserable 
work, purely for the sake of the embellishments 
and the binding. In his work both are faultless. 
A host of eminent artists is mustered in fair and 
imposing array ; and the engravers are the Fin- 
dens. 
legends, and historical romances, are nearly, 


withont exception, from Mr Bacon’s pen. His, | 


too, are the original sketches of the scenes, re- 
touched by Stanfield, Roberts, Creswick, Dibdin, 
&c. Theyare full of character, and highly finished. 
We are meditating an extract from a very 
graceful story, told under the scene and chapter, 
‘‘ Hardwu,’ but must turn from it, all we can 
find space for being a few pretty lines on“ Infanti- 
cide,” from the section ‘ Benares.”’ They are 
written by an anonymous young lady; the time 
is morning, the beautiful morning of the East, 


‘‘ Ere panting Nature sinks o’erborne”— 
when, 


“Lo! from the grateful shade, 
By spreading tamarinds and rich mango made, 
The snowy temple its light dome upreareth ; 
While scattered here and there, 
As though appealing to its guardian care, 
[ The modest Hindoo hut appeareth, 


Near to the sacred fane— 
O*ershadowed by the banyan’s linked chain 
Of leafy boughs unending, 
Upshooting, spreading, and descending — 
A lakelet, small and clear, 
Reflects the emerald.tinted atmosphere : 


, 


From twig to twig the lively squirrels leap; 

Birds of gay plumage and sweet song 

The laden branches throng ; 

And stately peacocks through the long grass rove: 
Already, to their light arid graceful toils, _ 

The women gather ’neath the fragrant grove, 
Spinning the white line from the fleecy spoils 

Of yon rich field, whieh far away 

Lies basking in the opening day.”’ 


In this delicious scene a young and beautify! 
female appears, whose personal loveliness anq 
graceful costume are charmingly described, He, 
| features bear the deep impress of sorrow :— 

“ Across her bosom, closely drawn, 

Descends her veil, in shining folds ; 

And something to her heart she holds, 

W hich often, with convulsive clasp, 

She presses close and closer still ; 
Her right hand’s rose.tipped fingers grasp 
A basket framed with care and skill,” 

In her bosom nestled the foredoomed female 
infant. The basket contains her votive offering, 
The young mother gazes on the stream :— 

“* As to the breezes cool 
The pensile sprays and verdurous foliage shiver, 
Their painted brethren, as in mockery, quiver 
Beneath the glassy surface of the pool; 

And there, its glossy leaves around it closing, 

The silver lotus floats, reposing. 

‘«* Even thus, even thus,’ passed through poor Zeida's 

breast, 

‘I might bave cradled thee to rest, 

Calm as the lily on that pearly water— 
As safe from storms, as beautiful, as blest 
Wo, wo is me! wy daughter! © my daughter!” 





Her sacrifice must be completed before she, 
—‘ Returning with reluctant feet, 
Again may sit by Menoun’s side, 
And find her consolation, if she can, 
In the caress bestowed by flattered pride, 
Which oft is deemed and christened /ove in man; 





The descriptive parts, and the tales, | 





For beautiful is Zeida, and her lord 
Knows well to prize and guard so fair a gem— 
A richer never shone in Delhi's hoard. 
But can he love her and condemn 
That young heart to such agony 
As now each pulse is torturing ? 
Oh! could he but that infant see, 
From its brief slumber just awaking, 
Still pillowed on that bosom, aching, 


“* Zeida hath laid her basket down— 
Her offering to the sacred river ; 
No tears, even yet, her eyes doth own, 

But every feeble limb doth quiver ; 
And sobs, each like a dying gasp, 
Burst from that agonized breast, 
To which, with strong and straining clasp, 
The hapless babe is pressed ; 
A smile across its features plays 
Unconsciously ; and now another, 
Answering the miserable gaze 
Of that most wretched mother, 


At last the sacrifice is consummated. 

This poetic pleading against the foulest crime 
of the East, andone whichis not yet altogether ua- 
known, is worth a dozen homilies. There the 
principle of aristocracy, of high caste, gains its 
full developement. Female infants are destroyed, 
that the nobility and purity of blood may be pre 
served ; for— 


“ They of the pure flowing blood, 
Seek none but sons to grace their line,” 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP-BOOK. 

It is with a gentle touch of melancholy that 
we open this volume. Is it, indeed, to be the last 
of that beautiful series which we owe to the fer- 
yid and charming pen of her on whom is now de- 
volved the honour of being the most brilliant of 
jiving English poetesses—the admired L, E, L? 
Something like this bereavement is intimated in 





her preface—her real Furewell !—which is far | 
more touching than the poem, under that title, | 


which appears as the first in the “ Drawing-Room 
Scrap- Book” —if her own Farewell be not, in its 
niked truth and simple pathos, the finest thing 


inthe volume, Every one knows how L, E, L. has | 
been magically turned into L. E. M. She has, in 


her new character, sailed away to another quar- 
ter of the globe, and taken a solemn and long, 
though, we hope, not a last adieu of that public 
whose generous sympathy and admiration cher- 
ished her youthful genius, She says—<I have 
again to solicit the indulgence which the Public 
have often awarded to this work. J ask it now, 
perhaps, for the last time on my own part. . . 
For the last few years, ‘ the Drawing-Room 
Scrap-Bouk’ has been the cherished record of 
my poetical impressions, and my only poetical 
work ; and I grew gradually to look forward to 
June and July as recalling my first keen delight 
in composition, and in giving words to those fan- 
cies and feelings which constitute especially a 
woman’s poetry. I shall hope, with all the fresh- 
ness of new scenes and thoughts, to write for 
England when far away from its shores; but 
that hope is, indeed, an uncertainty. Many cir- 
cumstances may interrupt my future literary ef- 
furts; and I may not have another opportunity 
of offering my thanks fur the constant liberality 
and kindness that I have met from the Messrs 
Fisher, I have always received the utmost as- 
sistance and encouragement, and | cannot better 
close these pages than by my. sincere good 
wishes and earnest thanks.” ‘This is pleasant, 
and handsome, and cordial ; and, perhaps, not so 
rare a thing between authors and publishers as 
is sometimes believed ; and it puts us in fit tone 
to open the book, 

It contains a selection of sixty-three plates, 
all of them good, many eminently so, both 
in design and finish. A few of the engrav- 
ings are portraits of individuals that ought 
to appear in ‘ The Drawing-Room Scrap-Book.’ 
Among others there are portraits of Lady Bless- 
ington, Miss Jewsbury, and Moore the poet— 
looking not exactly the butterfly that loves to 


flutter in a lady’s bower, but, nevertheless, a true | 


likeness of a man of genius, who rather prides 
himself, it is alleged, upon (refinement and sc- 
toir faire, and the air of good society ;’and of whom 
weonceheardthe Ettrick Shepherd say, in a high- 
ly complimentary vein, “ He’s just like a peesant, 
and the sweetest of a’ poets!” It is well that 
the world were disabused of the vulgar idea, that 
every poet ought to be an Adonis, as well as an 
Apello, and every poetess a Venus, a Hebe, or a 
Grace, Mr Moore's picture quite discounte- 
tances this absurdity. ‘There are a few exquisite 











and highly finished landscapes in the volume, 
chiefly Oriental and Turkish scenes; @ charm- 
ing view of Newstead Abbey ; a few architectural 
and scenic pictures ; and one delicious sketch by 
Hayter, of the T'win Sisters ;—but those sweet 
and lovely girls are not twins, though there is 
no great difference in their ages. An Only Son, 
though a disagreeable subject, possesses great 
merit as a bit of art ; and so does Jenkins’ Ancient 
Prude. But we do not pretend to enumerate 
the plates. These, to be fully appreciated, must 
be seen; and we hasten to what we are able to 
shew—fair specimens of L. E. L.’s graceful and 
facile pen. 

The view of the Court of a Turkish villa, 
near Damascus, with figures—why not story- 
tellers ?—forms the fit theme of the following 
gay and brilliant lines: — 


“In the midst, a fountain 
Singeth day and night; 
Each small wave a mirror 
For the changing light. 
Now the golden sunshine, 
Softened by the boughs, 
Which a doubtful passage 
To the wave allows; 
Or the moon seems lingering near, 
As she paused the words to hear 
Of the Tales Arabian— 
The old Arabian Nights, 
** T can see the garden 
Treasured from the day, 
Where the young Aladdin 
Took his wondering way. 
Pale the lamp was burning 
Which the genie swayed— 
Would that at this moment 
I could have its aid! 
Thus, upon her twilight wings, 
Memory beareth graceful things 
From the Tales Arabian— 
Those old Arabian Nights. 


* Far away, the island 
Rises on the deep, 
Where the fated Agib 
Found the boy asleep. 
Soon the fond old father 
Came with songs and joy— 
Ah! what bears he with him, 
But his murdered boy ! 
Still does fate, in some dark shape, 
Mock our efforts to escape, 
As in the Tales Arablan— 
The old Arabian Nights. 


“ Next a summer palace 
Gleams with sudden light, 
But the lovely Persian 
Makes it yet more bright. 
I can hear her singing 
In the lonely tower, 
Mournful—oh, how mournful !— 
Of a happier hour, 
Still the same star rules above, 
Sorrow still companions love, 
As in the Tales Arabian— 
Those old Arabian Nights.” 


This is, we think, very graceful; even the 
cadence of the chorus, if we may so call it, comes 
deliciously on the ear. The portrait of Miss 
Jewsbury (the late Mrs Fletcher, who died in In- 
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dia very soon after her marriage) is accompanied 
by a copy of remarkable verses addressed to 
L. E. L., which we give Miss Landon credit for 
magnanimity in publishing. It is a token that she 
has outlived the unwholesome symptoms lamented 
by her friend. They contain a beautiful lesson 
for highly-gifted and susceptible minds, that 
allow themselves either to be entangled by the 
snares of the false world, or dazzled by its glitter. 
Miss Landon’s muse must have been in an un- 
natural—* a false position,” when these earnest 


lines were addressed to her. 
“ Good night! I have no jewels, 
As parting gifts to bring; 
But here’s a frank, a kind farewell, 
Thou gay and gifted thing. 


“ In the lonely hour of night, 
When the face puts off its mask, 
When the fevered day is over, 
And the heart hath done its task ; 


‘¢ When reason mourns the vanities 
That stoop the lofty will, 

Till the spirit’s rock of worldliness 
Is struck, and yields no rill: 


“ Then, then I think of thee, friend, 
With sad and earnest thought, 
As of a child from Fairyland 
Into the desert brought ; 


* Forgetting there the visions 
That make of childhood part ; 

And singing songs of Fairyland, 
Without the fuiry heart ; 


*¢ As of a rose at noon-tide, 

Waving proudly to the view3 
Yet wanting, in its crimson depth, 

The early drop of dew. 

‘* ] would my home were lovely 

As some which thou hast sung— 
I would there were around it 

All lavish beauty flung— 

** 1 would bear thee to its bosom, 

Thou shouldst dwell with nature free, 
And the dew of early truthfulness 

Would soon come back to thee. 

“ Thy life is false and feverish, 
It is like a masque to thee ; 
When the task and glare is over, 
And thou grievest—come to me !”’ 

A stately and gorgeous view of the entrance 
of Queen Elizabeth into Kenilworth Castle, 
affords L,E L.a theme well suited to her genius. 
She has, in the opening lines, made pathetic 
use of the not improbable story of Leicester's ne- 
glected and imprisoned lady, of Wilkie’s ballad, 


and Scoutt’s romance. 


* While the lovely lady keepeth 
Vigil sad and lone, 
Asking every hour that creepeth, 
When will night be done ? 
Watching makes the hours seem long. 
Mocking at the mourner’s sadness, 
Rises from below 
Every sound of feast and gladness 
That the night can know. 
What avails those sounds among, 
One low sigh that’s borne along ? 


‘* From the topmost turret ringing 
Comes the giant bell, 
Till the very walls are swinging 
Of the sad one’s cell— 
Deafened with the iron roar. 
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Loud the fiery cannon sounding, 
Seem to rend the skies; j 
While the multitude surrounding, 
Auswer with their cries, 
Loud as waves upon the shore, 
Fast the hurrying horsemen pour, 


“ Lute and voices soft are stealing, 
Soft and musical ; 
But the trumpet, proud appealing, 
Rises above all— 
Proud it welcomes England’s queen! 
Slow amid the crowd she rideth, 
With a stately grace ; 
While, with queen-like art, she chideth 
Her white courser’s pace— 
That no one who there had been 
But might tell what he had seen. 


‘¢ Blue her eyes are, as the morning 
Flashing into day ; 
Clear as are the falcon’s, scorning 
Not to mect that ray: 
Now its light is soft the while. 
In her golden hair are blended 
Diamond and pear! ; 
But that glittering head is bended 
To the favourite Earl ; 
And the lady of our isle 
Listens with a conscious smile. 
* a ° ° . e 
s* At the royal rein attending 
Does Lord Lei’ster ride ; 
To the mane his dark locks bending 
As he keeps her side : 
And his voice is soft and low. 
Proud he welcomes in his sovereign, 
Proud he paceth by ; 
Yet there was strong trouble hovering 
O’er his large dark eye: 
Mockery of life’s fairest show, 
Who can read the heart below! j 


“ Where is she, the sorrow-laden, 
In this glorious hour ? 





. ° . . ° a 
On her hand her white brow stooping, 
Leaneth she, alone; 
With a weary spirit drooping 
Over days now gone— 
Days ere love the heart betrayed 
Thus to solitude and shade, 


‘‘ Ever thus does woman’s spirit 
Choose the dangerous part 5 
Still the worst she doth inherit 
Of the beating heart— 
Much must it abide. 
Scarcely hath she left her childhood, 
She who leans above ; 
Pining for her native wild-wood, 
For her father’s love ; 
Better far that she had died 
Ere another love she tried. 
** One brief, feverish sleep she taketh 
From the night’s long pain ; 
But the cruel morning breaketh, 
And she wakes again ;— 
Music is upon the air, 
Cheerily the horns are ringing 
Round the captive’s keep ; 
And the early lark is singing, 
While her sad eyes weep. 
The wild winds bear 
Only bring doubt, death, despair.” . 
“‘ The Sailor's Bride ; or, The Bonaventure, 
is a very graceful ballad, and the verses supposed 
to be spoken by the loyal cavalier, Sir Thomas 
Tyldesley, quite the heroic strain in which 
L. E. L. delights. 
In the verses to Newstead Abbey, L. E. L. 
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A PROMISING 


may be privileged to interpret to the common | 
world the dark thoughts and waywards moods of | 
its once Master, We would, however, fain hope | 
that poetic genius does not always bring an Iliad 
of woes upon its possessor ; nor yet that— 


“ Care, envyings, blame, disturb its bright dominion ; 
Fretted, it labours with its own unrest ; 

The wounded dove folds up its drooping pinions, 
And pines and fevers on its lonely nest. 


« Or rather say, it is the falcon scorning 
The shaft by which he met his mortal blow; 
Stately he roseto meet the golden morning— 
Ere noontide came, the gallant bird lay low. 





Await such spirits in their unstrung hours !— 
Thoughts by the better nature vainly chidden— 
Forcing allegiance to the darker powers. 


«“ The soul is out of tune, its sweet notes scattered, 
Vexed, irritable, harsh, its power is flown, 

Like some fine lute, whuse higher chords are shattered 
By forcing too much music from their tone. 


« But few can pity such a mood as this, 
Because they know it not—calm is their sadness, 
Tranquil their joy ; they know not how it is 
Genius is feverish in its grief and gladness, 


“ It has no quiet” 
We shall not farther pursue this melancholy 


and erroneous doctrine, true as it may have | 
held of him of whom the interpreter says— | 
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‘€ Vainly did he resist, half mirth, half rage, 
The weight with which the world on gemius presses 5 
What bitter truths are flung upon his page !— 
Truths which the lip denies, the heart confesees. 
“ Life is a fable, with its leeson lost ; 
Genius, too, has its fable and its moral— 
Of all the trees that down their shadows cast, 
Choose you a wreath from any but the laurel.” 


’Tis a melancholy dictum; but the poetess 


knows best. The same subject is pursued in 
complimentary lines, addressed to Lady Bles- 


sington, the friend of Byron, and in allusion to 


her “ Reminiscences” of his conversations. 
« Ah! who may know what gloomy guests unbidden, 


There arefalso, in “‘ The Drawing- Room Scrap- 
Book” a copy of tender verses upon the “ Death 
of Heber,” and some sweet lines on ‘* Sabbath 
Village Bells,” which we should have liked to 
quote; but we have already lingered too long 


| over this elegant volume, which will this year 


come to many English homes with the added 
charm, of being a memorial of “ her that’s far 


, awa, 





THE JUVENILE SCRA P-BOOK 

Is beautifully bound, studded thickly with fine 
plates, and very neatly printed; but here our 
praise must halt, as its literary contents are not 
juvenile enough for our taste. 





A PROMISING 


Jack Spencer is one of those anomalous heroes 
to be met with in London and other capitals ; 
who, born of poor parents, and likely to people 
the world with still poorer children, enjoy, dur- 
ing their lifetime, the most lavish gifts of opulence. 

It is rumoured of Jack, that he came into the 
world a fright ; whereupon the nurse remarked, 
that handsome children invariably grow up ugly, 
and that the poor babe was a “ very promising 
infant.” Upon ‘that hint, has he proceeded | 
through life. At school, a confirmed dunce, the 
scloolmaster finding that the outlay in birch ex- | 
ceeded the profits of his board, soon gave him | 
up to laziness, assuring his mother that great 
geniuses were usually idle, and that Jack was a | 
very promising little fellow. On his own part, | 
the great genius was equally certain that he 
never should be able to do anything at Prospect | 
House ; but he promised, if recalled home, (where | 
his chief exercise consisted in catching flies on a | 
window,) to achieve wonders. 

Wonders he certainly did achieve ; for, within 
six months of the domiciliation of the great, 
awkward, ignorant boy of fifteen, with his | 
mamma, a widow lady, living on her small means 
in a Bath boarding house, notice to quit was 
served on mother and son. Every weak and 
defenceless animal within his reach had been | 
made the victim of his persecution ; from cats | 
and canary birds, to gouty old gentlemen and | 
sensitive young ladies. Miss Matilda Smith, the 
daughter of an opposite neighbour, was removed | 
with her governess to a back attic, to be beyond | 
reach of the pellets of his popgun; while the 











YOUNG MAN. 


gold.headed cane of old Mr Tittlemouse, one of 
the boarders, gave way one evening, as he entered 
the lower rooms, with evident symptoms of hav- 
ing been maliciously sawn asunder. Jack Spencer 
pleaded guilty, but promised to be more cautious 
for the future, on condition that his mother 
would release him from boarding-house durance, 
and procure him a pair of colours. As an en- 


_sign in the Guards, he promised to become a 


greater man than had graced the army list since 
the days of the great Marlborough. 

Even while complying with his entreaties, the 
fond mother assured him her fortune was inade- 


| quate to the expenses of such a regiment, and 


predicted that he would be ruined. 

* I promise you,” replied Jack, “ that I will 
never exceed my allowance,” 

“ How do you know that I can make you 
one?” demanded the widow Spencer. 

‘* Because every fellow in the Guards has an 
allowance.” 

“ An additional proof of the absurdity of your 
launching into a career beyond your means.” 

By dint, however, of promising to observe in 
London the economy likely to be promoted by 
the rigid vow of temperance, soberness, and chas. 
tity, required by the prudent matron, Jack 
finally accomplished his object. He was gazetted 


an ensign in the Coldstream, a probable prelude 


to figuring at some future time in another page 
of the same truth-teliing periodical. 

From the moment of joining his regiment, no 
bounds tu the promises of Jack! He promised 


| thirty guineas a-year to a smart groom, and 
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twenty guineas per month to a livery-man for 
the use of two broken-winded jades, on which 
himself and the smart groom were to figure in 
the Park. By what process of arithmetic these 
two hundred and seventy guineas per annum 
were to be extracted from his allowance of one 
Lundred and fifty, was best known to Jack ; who, 
having a Cockerian code of his own, had promised 
payment out of the same fund to a fashionable 
tailor, (never known to render a raw ensign in 
the Guards presentable at less than two hundred 
a-year,) a hatter, a jeweller, a glover, a mercer, 
au bookseller, a bootmaker, and one or two other 
commercial items, to the tune of some hundreds 
more. Fortunatus’s wishing cap seemed in his 
mouth. He had only to promise to call and 
pay, and everything on earth he desired found 
its way to his lodgings in Bennett Street. 

Meanwile Jack came to be accounted, among 
his brother officers, an agreeable good-natured 
fellow, a character which, from his brother offi- 
cers, eventually spread into the world. What- 
ever they wanted done, the obliging Jack pro- 
mised, not only to undertake, but to compass. 
He promised to get their bills discounted, their 
horses broken, their dogs entered, their billets- 
doux conveyed, their soft looks kindly returned. 
When a boating party was a-foot, he promised 
them there should be no rain ; when a cricket 
party, no sun. He promised them free admis- 
sion into the greenroum of the theatre, and pro- 
mised the actors, in return for the privilege, his 
patronage at their benefits. He promised the 
rising young author to get his piece accepted 
by managers ; he promised managers to bring 
them a capita] piece from arising young author ; 
he promised Dactyl to introduce him to Lady 
bas Bleu, and he promised Lady Bas Bleu an 
introduction to Dactyl the poet. Jack Spencer 
was in fact fuctotum to the whole household 
brigade—a universal promissory note. 

In a less aristocratic regiment, Jack’s promises 
might have been less needed, and therefore leas 
heeded. But the Honourable Tom Shuffletons 
and Viscount Milksops, with whom he was now 
associating, were the very fellows to live like 
‘‘courtiers—promise-crammed.” All were living 
beyond their income; and it was vastly con- 
venient to have a gentlemanly-looking fellow 
like Jack Spencer, with such very white teeth and 
hands, ready at all hours to do their dirty work 
for them; to call upon that impudent rascal Snip 
in St James’ Street, and promise him that, if he 
desisted from proceedings, his bill should be paid 
in February ; or to promise a good thrashing to 
those wretched sneaks, Gadroon and Facet of 
Bond Street, if their small acecunt for the dress- 
iug-cuse and pearl studs were sent into the 
* vovernor,” 

To ensigns rawer than himself, Jack Spencer 
procecded so far as to promise vouchers and sub- 
sciiptions for Almacks; which promises, as he 
Wis daily seen parading Pall Mall, arm-in, arm 
with Lord Thomas Trip, a younger son of the 
most influential of the patronesses, wore a suf- 
ficiently plausible appearance. To Lord Thomas, 





however, he had, in the meantime, “ promiseq 
never to bore him about Almacks.” 

It is probable that this engagement on the 
part of the promising young man, was faithfully 
kept ; for Jack Spencer was soon invited to pass 
his Christmas holidays at Upmore Castle, the 
seat of the Duke of Upmore, Lord Thomas’; 
father. There were five Ladies Trip, ugly, dash- 
ing, fashionable girls, who, by dint of boundless 
audacity, obtained in the great world the name 
of having lair distingué. On a first acquaint. 
ance with their brother’s obliging friend, Lady 
Anne and Lady Mary, the only two out and 
presented, or rather presented and out, were 
sufficiently satisfied with the promise of his 
aristocratic name, (his father having heen g 
Bristol slopseller ') and competent bachelor 
establishment, to fancy it possible that, lacking 
the Earls and eldest sons who failed to offer 
themselves, Jack Spencer might be accepted ag 
a forlorn hope. This supposition, however, 
quickly gave place to more appropriate plans, 
He was soon seen through as a marrying man, 
but by no means a man to be married, and 
adopted as an incomparable villa-drudge for the 
holidays ; if not matrimonial himself, he might 
becume a cause of matrimony in others. The 
Duchess was getting up charades, tableaux, and 
private theatricals, in order that her guests 
might have no cause to complain that sufficient 
pains were not taken to tire out their patience. 
« As to the theatricals,” Jack had already pro.’ 
mised to get the best advice from Bunn, con- 
cerning decorations and effects. Bunn was the 
best fellow in the world ; and whatever proper- 
ties were wanted fur Upmore Castle, Jack pro- 
mised should be forthcoming. ‘ As to the 
tableaux,” Edwin Landseer should make out 
sketches for him. Landseer was the best fellow 
in the world, and would do anything to serve 
him; Jack promised them that whatever as- 
sistance was wanted for Upmore Castle, from 
the author of Bolton Abbey, should be forth- 
coming. “ As to the charades,” his friend 
Alfred D’Orsay was the cleverest fellow 
on earth at such things; Alfred D’Orsay 
would furnish him with programmes of the best 
charades that have appeared since those of Theo- 
dore Leclerg. Whatever assistance his friend 
D’Orsay could render to the charades at Up- 
more Castle, he promised should be forthcom- 
ing! Jack Spencer was accordingly nvited to 
spend the Easter vacations with the Trips, and 
promised to make his appearance ; and at Easter, 
he promised to return to his post at the close of 
the London season; which of all his promises 
was the only one performed, But, though the 
aid of his friends the two Alfreds, and his friend 
the one and unique Edwin, were wanting, Jack 
Spencer expressed himself so indignant at their 
disappointing him, and promised so vehemently 
to punish his friends by dropping their acquaint. 
ance, that the Ladies Trip exerted themselves to 
pacify his wrath, and reconcile him to the three 
and the deuce 
From that period, Jack became as it were 
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domesticated in the Trip family. In town, it 
was his business to wait on the Duchess every 
morning for instructions, in pursuance of which, 
he promised to be in waiting at such hours and 
such, at the Zoological, Horticultural, or Ken- 
sington Gardens, the British or National Gallery, 
the Opera, Aimacks, or Devonshire House. His 
cue was to call carriages or carry boas—to lend 
an arm or borrow a parasol; and, for once, his 
romises were fulfilled so strictly to the letter, 
that the Duchess of Upmore scarcely knew her 


right hand from her left, or her daughter, Lady | 


Anne, from her daughter, Lady Jane, unless when 
Jack Spencer was at hand to explain. Jack 
Spencer, meanwhile, was promising himself a rich 
reward for all this pain and trouble. 

Toaspireto the hand of oneof herGrace's daugh- 
ters, was a folly of which, even in his wildest 
moods, he was incapable. Had the five Ladies 
Trip been offered individually or collectively to 
his acceptance, he would not so much as have 
promised to be grateful. It was one of the Duke 
of Upmore’s seats he was ambitiousto appropriate 
—not his country seats, but his seats in Parlia- 
ment! In the dilapidated state of Jack’s fin- 
ances, even his promises to pay were laughed to 
scorn, and no security remained for him but 
membership. Either the House of Commons, or 
the King’s Bench! 

At his future visits to the castle, accordingly, 
Jack became most assiduous in accompanying his 
noble friend, the Duke of Upmore, to corpora- 


tion dinners and county meetings. Lord John | 
and Lord Thomas, who were out of debt, and | 


wished to remain out of Parliament, gladly ac- 
cepted their obliging friend Spencer’s promises 
that, so long as he remained at Upmore Castle, 
they should never be called upon to drink strong 
punch and drivel weak speeches in support of 
the family interest ; and, in process of time, the 


mayor and freemen of the ancient and independ- | 


ent borough of Gooseswill, and the aldermen 
and burgesses of Greenhampton, became so ac- 
customed to see hisGrace their patron accompanied 
by that fair-spoken and promising young man, 


Captain Spencer of the Guards, that they had | 
_ Jack it is impossible to guess, though his credi- 


begun to regard them as inseparable as Saturn 
and his ring. Of the Duke, who was a solemn, 
solid-looking old gentleman, with a nose as thick 
as a milestone, and a forehead shaped like a su- 
gar-loaf, they stood tremendously in awe ; and 


even their Lordships, Thomas and John Trip, © 
unable to set forth even an abstract of the 


| pledges tendered to her Majesty’s Government 
_ by our highly “ promisine young MAN.” 


knew how to take upon themselves when oppor- 
tunity offered. But the young Captain was such 
4 monstrous pleasant chap! The young Cap- 


tain was always offering to do the honours of 
| London town to them, in case of their visiting 
the metropolis, and promising to be the making 
of their nephews and younger sons. Jack Spen- 
cer was now almost as great a favourite at 
Gooseswill and Greenhampton as at Upmore 
Castle. : 

At length came the battle of the frogs 
and mice! The cause of Reform triumphed. 
Gooseswill was disfranchised ; andGreenhampton, 
thrown open, was at liberty to elect John Spen- 
cer, Esq., commonly called Lieutenant Spencer 
of his Majesty's Second Regiment of Foot 
Guards, to. represent its diminished honours in 
Parliament! It could scarcely do less. Jack 
had promised the worthy and independent elect- 
ors the abolition of taxes—the emancipation of 
prisoners for debt—the repeal of the corn and all 
other vexatious laws—and promised the Duke 
of Upmore, who, by the way, had made no such 
request, to maintain the influence of the Trip fa- 
mily in the borough, by keeping warm his seat 
till better times. 

Lord John and Lord Thomas, finding the 
“‘ governor’ somewhat surprised by the turn af- 
fairs were taking, voted it a devilish good joke, 
and expressed their gratitude to the promising 
young man who had taken the burthen of na- 
tional affairs off their shoulders, by becoming 








a 


a promising young member. 

John Spencer, Esq., M.P.’3 course in the 
House is now what is called “ before the pub- 
lic!” His promises to his constituents of bring- 
ing forward motions for the suppression of the 
Civil and Pension Lists, Negro Apprenticeship, 
and Corn Monopoly, have been redeemed as 
such promises usually are, by voting silently, on 
every question before the House, for Ministers 
and the Ministerial ; and Jack is proportionably 
highly thought of in Downing Street. Were he 
to rise in his place for the purpose of promising 
to the House the smallest possible concession, 
Jack would be interrupted by “ loud cheers from 
the Treasury Bench.” Spring Rice has marked 
him for his own; Lord Melbourne has him in 
his pocket. What may have been promised to 


tors (following the example of Prince Talley- 
rand’s inquisitive butcher) are “‘ curieua’’ to as- 
certain. What Jack may have promised in re- 
turn But mum. We pledge our veracity 
that this largest of magazine sheets would be 
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NATIONAL APPEAL TO THE SENATORS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


— The sacred call of * Independence, Liberty, and Good Government,’ which should excite in all but one sentiment, directs us to gather 


under the same standard.”— 


WE are the people of a fertile land, 
Whose native manufactures, famed of old, 
Require the zealous workman’s skilful hand 
Still high our vaunted name in art to hold ; 
And, for the nation’s weal, experienced men and bold, 


Our clime is healthful, and the teeming soil 
Full well the patient husbandman repays ; 
Nor doth the hardy seaman vainly toil 
To reach our coast, whose spacious coves and bays, 
‘* A safe and steady anchorage,” he needs must praise. 
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For three-and-twenty years the olive tree 

Hath mingled with the rose; and science here 
Beguiles the hand of labour—yet are we 

Crushed by a load most galling and severe, 

A weight of odious tax, dragged on from year to year. 


While to the very earth our necks are bow’d, 
Ruin and bankruptcy on every side, 
Our toils are insufficient for the crowd 
Who proudly o’er the necks of millions ride, 
Reckless how long their souls such thraldom may abide. 


Before us waves the promise of the year— 
A golden harvest of abundant grain— 
While pale-faced Penury, with trickling tear, 
Points to the produce of the smiling plain, 
And mutters—“ God's own gifts by man are rendered 
vain,”’ 


The trembling workman, paralysed with dread, 
No more pursues with zeal his wonted craft 5 
His starving children cry aloud for bread* — 
He bears them not—transfixed as by a shaft ; 
In answer to their moans, "twas Madness’ self that 
laughed ! 


On every side we look around—but, lo! 
Nature and Providence disclaim the cause 
Of our distresses : wherefore then the wo ? 
Is it human minds? or human laws, 
That twisted web of wrong, which time more tightly 
draws ? 


The mental energies by nature given 
Arve wasted in a vile, a servile use 5 

They who the links of bondage might have riven, 
By custom seared, prop up each old abuse, 
Where every stone is piled on a foundation loose. 


’*T was said “ Reform” was wisely, kindly planned, 
To sweep oppression from our hearths away, 
And that no more on us the iron hand 
Of petty tyrants should unpitying sway. 
Words ! words! all false they were, and meant but to 
betray. 


Still have the many to the few succumbed, 
The few have governed for the good of tew ; 

Our trade declined, our industry benumbed ; 
While aching hearts have ample time to rue 
The abject state of those who oft (unheeded) sue. 


Yet now, in calm humility, we bend 
Before our country’s rulers, once again, 
Hoping that justice will our case betriend, 
Pleading our cause before our fellow-men, 
Whose lot was as our own—let by-time whisper when. 


How have we drained the bitter dregs of life 
Vainly !—tor long will misery endure 
Extended tortures, ere the hour of strife 
Brings in its fiery course a certain cure— 
For then is welcome death ov retribution sure. 


But in our compass is a sterner force 
Than war or civil discord; we are free 
In * undivided will ;” aud Reason’s course 
May not be stemmed—as well might yonder sea 
Be threatened from its shores, when firm in trust are 
we, 
And thus we say—‘“* No more shall we become 
Our own enslavers ; for to us ye owe 
That power which fain would strike our voices dumb ; 
We are the clianuel whence your riches flow, 
Ye high careering clouds, exhaled from marshes low ! 


For, Honourable Lords and Masters all, 
Tis meet that lowly labour claim its due ; 
' Why should the o’er-wrought slave unheeded fall, 
W hile bloated luxury may still pursue, 
Uncheck'd, his vicious way ?——We must such things undo. 


* Read the many fearful instances, recorded within the last few 
years, of parents, under the influence of morb:d insanity, devoting 
their offspring to a violent and premature death, or sharing with 
them the slow consuming pangs of actual! starvation. 








When war demands our gold, our lands, our lives 
Who then is backward to obey the call ? , 
Each in his country’s service nobly strives, 
Or on the crimson field, if doomed to fall, 
Grieves not to spill his blood in the detence of al], 


Since rank’d as freemen we may fight and die, 
Why not as brother freemen breathe and live ? 

One sun looks down on all beneath the sky, 
One common air doth heaven to mo:tals give— 
Though some are born to joy, and some, alas! to grieve, 


Errors are light when nearest to remead, 
But lapse of time accumulates an ill ; 
The greatest evils should have swiltest speed, 
As old diseases will be growing still 
More raucorously deep, when far removed from skill. 


Let UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE then be ours ! 
The sorrows of the past dismissed as naught— 
In the sweet blessing of descending show’rs, 
We think not of the late consumiag drought, 
Too happy in the change that in our fate is wrought. 


The SECRET BaLLov can alone maintain 
Our boasted “ freedom of election”’ pure, 
Unawed by tyranny, unbribed by gain, 
Unwarped by casuistry, that specious lure, 
Which snares with subtle wiles its victims, rich or poor, 


And next, should ANNUAL Parliaments supply, 
What most the nation needs—a patriot hand, 
Nurtured beneath the people’s watchful eye ; 
Whose interests are connected with the land ; 
Not swayed by private zeal, or claims on either hand, 


But ne’er may Delegates, as heretofore, 
Apart in pride and prejudices stand ; 

Such frivoious distinctions should be o’er 
When man aids man—as head, and foot, and hand, 
To work her sacred will, hath equal Nature plann’d. 


The land is worthy of a master’s care, 
The labourer is worthy of his hire ; 

*Twere base to limit to a niggard share 
Those who embrace our cause: the glowing fire, 
If not with fuel fed, must soon or late expire. 


What now is our condition, forced to choose 
From men incapable of such a trust ? 

Traders, stock -jobbers, (trembling in their shoes 
Lest cunning speculations fall to dust,) 
Or lawyers, scant of briefs, defiled with legal must. 


And haply land-proprietors are there, 

To whom their country’s sufferings are unknown ; 
Merchants—no more oppress’d with anxious care, 

In wealthy indolence lethargic grown— 

Whose narrow views of goud were bounded by their own. 


These are not ever likely to improve 

The pride, the wealth, the commerce of the State ; 
And such we hold ’twere fitting to remove 

Ere sorrowful experience come too late— 

Ere mingle wise aud weak in one promiscuous fate. 


From no light sophistry or love of change, 
Springs our remonstrance ; to a cause more deep 
It owes its origin—mind’s gifted range, 
Which doth o’er ages past and future sweep, 
And brings back fearful signs, enough to make men 
weep. 
Yet, from the awful shadows of the past, 
And from the visioned future, we have caught 
Some lighta of better knowledge ; which, at last, 
Within our sphere of practice may be brought, 
Nor all our sanguine hopes again be set at naught. 


So that no more the selfish and the vain 
Shall probe a nation’s wounds with cruel art ; 
For false experiments augment the pain, 
W hile spreading canker still consumes the heart— 
Our country’s only cure is—FRrrecpom’s GLORIOUS 


CHART. 
E. M. 
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INTERVIEWS WITH MEHEMET ALI. 


I nap been nearly a month in Egypt before an 
opportunity was afforded to me of seeing the 
extraordinary personage who rules with such 
absolute power the destinies of that interesting 
country. However great my curiosity to behold 
the destroyer of the Mamelukes might have been 
on landing at Alexandria, it was very much in- 
creased at each step I took within his territory, 
hy the traces which were everywhere discover- 
able of his all-pervading and engrossing genius. 
Not only the ships and public works, but the 
more striking private houses and warehouses of 
Alexandria, were pointed out as belonging to the 
vasha. As I proceeded by the canal tu the Nile 
at Atfeh, the numerous boats with their cargoes 
were all under the orders of the Pasha’s agents ; 
and, on embarking upon the river for Cairo, | 
encountered a continued succession of djermes, 
or large sailing boats, descending from the upper 
country, laden with cotton for the stores of Mehe- 
met Ali. Struck with the appearance of several 
large buildings erected upon the shores of the 
river, | inquired their use, and was told they 
were the Pasha’s cotton factories. And going 
ashore one day with my gun, I approached a 
village containing some large pigeon-houses, 
when I was told by an Arab peasant, who de- 
scribed himself as the Pasha’s tenant, that the 
birds were the property of the Pasha! In short, 
I soon discovered that Mehemet Ali is the sole 
merchant, shipowner, manufacturer, and pro- 
prietor ; and, with far greater propriety than 
ever Louis XIV. used a similar sentiment, ex- 
pressive of his relation to France, he may say— 
“ 1’ Egypte, c’est moi.” 

It was with feelings of curiosity, heightened | 
by so many visible evidences of his genius and | 
energy, that I proceeded to payavisit to the Pasha 
inhis palace in the Citadel of Cairo. <A party 





consisting of six English travellers having as- 
sembled by appointment at Colonel Campbell’s, | 
the Consul, we set off at six o'clock in the even- 

ing, accompanied by a janissary, and preceded | 
(it being dark) by a man bearing a small grate, 
filled with burning pine-wood, raised upon a Jong 
pole or handle, and which is called a mushallah. 
Our ride to the palace, which occupied more 
than half an hour, took us through the most 
populous part of the town. The sun had set 
nearly an hour ; and it being the Rhamadan, or 
Mahommedan Lent, which enjoins a complete ab- 
‘tinence, from sunrise to sunset, to all the faith- 
ful, the entire population of Cairo had now begun 
the feasting and rejoicing which generally occupy 
freat part of the night. On both sides of the 
‘treets and bazaars through which we passed, 
parties were beheld, eating, drinking, smoking, 
and rejoicing ; here and there we heard singing ; 
aud the harsh nasal sounds of the vocalist were 
ccompanied by the grating tones of Arabic in- 
‘truments. It was a novel and a busy sight ; so 





busy indeed, that very few of the actors found time 
i 


SO, TIX VOL, 


to turn even a glance at our cavalcade. As we 
approached the high ground on which the citadel 
stands, the scene changed. The steep and wind- 
ing thoroughfare, lighted up and filled with 
shops on either side, like a bazaar, was crowded 
with soldiers, who were loitering about the stalls 
of the fruiterers, and occasionally interrupting, 
with a purchase, the reverie of the lazy-looking 
dealers, who were sitting cross-legged upon little 
mats before their doors, and apparently so ab- 
sorbed in the luxury of their pipes as to be in- 
sensible to the surrounding din. Several officers, 
mounted on richly-caparisoned horses, were met, 
issuing from the fortress above, some of them 
wearing the martial cloak, and the ponderous 
shovel stirrups which characterised the ancient 
Mameluke costume. We now entered the outer 
walls of the citadel ; and as we climbed the path, 
which is hewn out of the solid rock, and flanked 
by lofty walls, the lighted pine-wood blazed high 
over our heads, and cast its bright reflection upon 
the embrasures and loop-holes above. I shud- 
dered as I recollected that the massacre of the 
Mamelukes was perpetrated on that very spot! 
The incidents of that fearful state-tragedy 
crowded upon my memory ; and I must confess, 
as I passed over the very stones which had once 
been crimson with human butchery, the reflection 
that I was about to offer homage to the murderer, 
caused a momentary feeling of remorse in my 
bosom, Alas! I thought, we are the worshippers 
of success, however it presents itself, whether 
embodied in the form of an angel or a demon ! 
The circumstances connected with the well- 
known event, the massacre of the Mamelukes, 
may not be familiar to all, Under pretence of 
doing honour to the ceremony of investing his 
son, Ismail Pasha, with the command of his army, 
Mehemet Ali invited the whole of the Mamelukes 
then residing in Cairo to be present. It should 
be borne in mind that, previous to this time, 
(1811,) the power of this military oligarchy, 
which had so long oppressed Egypt, had completely 
succumbed before the genius of its present ruler ; 
and that those Mamelukes who were found still 
inhabiting the metropolis and its neighbourhood, 
had capitulated with the Pasha, and had, for 
some time, subsisted upon his bounty, and under 
his protection. To the number of several hund- 
reds they obeyed the summons of their ruler, and 
were admitted to his presence, Coffee was served ; 
and it was remarked that Mehemet Ali loaded 
them with caresses and attentions. At the con. 
clusion of the interview, they retired, with re- 
newed assurances of his regard and protection, 
As they descended from the palace, through the 
avenues leading down from that part of the 
citadel, it had been previously contrived that 
the Albanian soldiers should head the procession, 
followed by the Mamelukes in their gorgeous 
dresses, and mounted on their finest horses. As 


soon as the cavalcade reached the gate, the Al- 
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banians, unobserved by their unsuspecting fol- 
lowers, turned suddenly to the right and left, 
and ascefided on exch side of the rocky precipice, 
overlooking the path in which the Mamelukes 
were still proceeding ; the first of whom had just 
reached the gate, as it was closed for ever upon 
them. From each side a volley of musketry now 
scattered death upon the defenceless victims. 
One only escaped by a miracle, ‘Turning his steed 
back upon the path he had descended, and foreing 
him up to the summit of the citadel, he plunved 
from the battlements into the gulf below. The 
rider escaped, at the cost of the life of his faith- 
ful animal. 

Having passed under a gateway, and along a 
winding arched passage of lofty and massive 
masonry, we found ourselves, alter an abrupt 
turning or two, in a large open square, the op- 
posite and right-hand sides of which contained 
spacious apartments, whose lofty windows were 
brilliantly lighted. We proceeded obliquely 
across an angle of this open space, und here, 
just as the circles of water or rays of light are 
closest where the motion or heat which gives 
them existence has its origin, the throng of mili- 
tary became more dense as we approached the 
centre of power from whence, in this country, all 
rank, wealth, and authority are derived. Dis- 
mounting at the portico of the principal en- 
trance, we entered a hall, which, together with 
the staircase leading to the state-apartments, 
we found to be almost impassable, owing to the 
crowds of soldiers, of every rank, who were loiter- 
ing, in not the most orderly manner, in the way. 
The head of the stairs opened into a large ante- 
room, which presented a very singular appear- 
ance. Along its entire length and breadth, with 
the exception of just a sufficient space on one 
side to afford passage room for reaching a door 
at the farther extremity, we espied, seated cross- 
legged upon little mats or carpets spread upon 
the floor, a crowd of ‘Turkish and Arab soldiers, 
their arms and slippers deposited beside them, 
apparently prepared for an exhibition of a devo- 
tional kind, from wa small pulpit-shaped seat 
elevated at one side of the apartment. VDuassing, 
however, too quickly to have more than a 
minute’s gaze at the strange spectacle before us, 
we entered a large and lofty chamber, covered 
with matting, from the centre of which hung a 
chandelier, holding probably a score of yéllow- 
ish-brown wax-candles, and having in its centre 
a row of four gigantic silver candlesticks, whose 
flat stands, measuring more than a yard in cir- 
cumference, rested on the floor, and held each 
an enormous candle, resembling those we see 
before the altar of a Roman Catholic chapel. 
By their light we could only indistinctly see to 
the extremity of the apartment, from the farthest 
corner of which two or three persons retired as 
we entered, leaving us, as I thought, alone in 
the huge apartment, which, being destitute of 
furniture, reminded me of a ball-room at a first- 
rate English provincial town, 

The consul, who took the lead of our party, 
was observed to direct a bow towards the furthest 








corner of the room; the rest of the party imj_ 
tated the motion, and then passed on. A few 
steps more hrought my feet close to a lone ang 
superbly enriched pipe, whose glowing bow] 
rested in a Jittle metal pan upon the floor, ang 
the other extremity of which touched the lips of 
an aged and portly personage, who was sitting 
alone, just to the right of the corner of a diyay 
which ran nearly round the entire circumferenen 
of the room, As s00n as we approached him, “ 
laid his pipe aside, and repeated several times , 
few words, which we took for expressions of 
welcome, being accompanied by the motions of 
his hands, as he pointed, with rather more hurry 
than dignity, to the divan on each side of him, 
as signs for us to be seated. The Colonel took 
his seat immediately to the right, and the re. 
mainder sat down just as they happened to be 
standing: it chanced that I was placed imme. 
diately to the left of Mehemet Ali. At the mo- 
ment of our arrival, the dragoman or interpreter 
was not in attendance ; and, as soon as we were 
seated, a slight dilemma ensued, ‘ihe Pacha 
directed a glance towards the door, called for 
somebody, and then turning to the Consul, uttered 
a few words ; but immediately smiled at the re- 
collection that he was not understood: again he 
looked towards the door, and called in a louder, 
though not an angry tone; but, as nobody for a 
moment appeared, he turned to the Colonel and 
te the rest, and laughed: he next fidgeted on 
his seat, rubbed one hand upon his knee, and 
twisted the fingers of the other about his sword- 
handle. All this was but the affair of a minute 
or two, when an attendant of apparent rank 
entered the room, to whom the Pasha explained 
good-humouredly the nature of our predicament ; 
and he took upon himself the office of inter- 
preter, until the dragoman made his appearane: 
shortly afterwards. The Pasha began the con- 
versation by offering us the usual compliment of 
a welcome. Whilst some preliminary remarks 
were passing between him and Colonel Camp- 
bell, I had leisure to observe more closely the 
extraordinary person beside me. 

Melhemet Ali is, I] am told, about five feet 
six inches in height; but, as he now sat beside 
me, sunk deeply in the soft divan, he did net 


| appear so tall. Ile was dressed in the Turkish 


costume, which he has retained, amidst all his 
innovations in the dress of his people, with the 
exception of the turban, for which he has sub- 
stituted the Fez or Tarboosh cap. His white 
beard and mustachioes, now so generally curtailed 
by reforming Mussulmans, appeared to be che- 
rished with orthodox care. His features are 
regular and good ; but, being somewhat rounded 
by fatness, the expression of his face may rather 
be said to be that of a comely than handsome 
person. Far from perceiving the traces of cruelty 
or ferocity in the lines of his countenance, had 
I been called upon at a glance to give an opinion, 
without knowing the character of the pers® 
beside me, I should have pronounced him 4 
amiable, good-humoured man. It was natural, 


however, that I should scrutinize severely t¢ 
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pysiognomy of one so renowned, in the hope, 
aay, perhaps with the determination of discover- 
‘ng something. uncommon in the expression of 
jis features; and in doing se, I encountered 
jure than once the glance of his bright and 
vestiess eye. If character be not reflected from 
cig mirror of the soul, it will be vain to seek 
for ils expression in the more ignoble features 
of the human countenance ; and I thought, as his 
inquiet eyes glided incessantly from one tu an- 
vther of the party around him, or glanced 
stealthily at the door beyond, I could trace, in 
their workings, the restless and ever-watchful 
spirit of Mehemet Ali. I was startled too on 





ment, which new sent forth a sort ef song or 
chant, ina loud nasal tone, which was counti- 
nued with short intermissions during the remain- 
der of our interview. At first, 1 was startled at 
this boisterous interruption, which scarcely al- 
lowed us to enjoy the téte-a-téte with our dis- 
tinguished host, and I Jooked round inquiringly 
for aninstant; but, recollecting the attitude of 
those we had left upon the floor of the adjoining 
chamber, I at once concluded that the sounds 
were devotional. 

Yhe discussion afterwards turned upon the 


| subject of navies; and the Pasha preceeded to 


observing, that, whilst the mouth, which was ' 


partially concealed beneath his white beard and 
mustache, put on the semblance of laughter, the 
eyes were all the while peering coldly from be- 
neath their heavy brows, with an expression quite 
upposite to that of unguarded mirth. The great 
size of his head accords, phrenologically, with 
the extraordinary force of character possessed 
by this successful soldier ; whilst a broad and 


and depth of intellect which he has evinced in 
his intrigues and schemes of personal aggrand- 
izement. Upon the whole, however, let me hay- 
ten to confess it, there is nothing remarkable in 
the appearance of Mehemet Ali. His manner 
is undignified ; and there is something unplea- 
sant in the sharp broken tones of his voice, re- 
sembling the discordant sound of a cracked bass 
instrument, I could fancy that, when enraged, 
his notes might be more like the midnight bark 
of the jackal of his country, than the voice of 
ahuman being. I ought to add, however, that 
a portion of the unfavourable impression made 
by the appearance of the Pasha’s person, ought 
tobe put down to the attitude in which he al- 
ways receives his visiters. What man could 
look otherwise than undignified and _ ridicu- 
lous, when perched upon the middle of a broad 
divan, with his legs tucked under him, so as 
just to shew a yellow slipper projecting on 
either side from beneath his voluminous inex- 
pressibles ! 

After the usual civilities between the Viceroy 
and the Consul had passed, and when coffee had 
been served to us in small porcelain cups, held 
in filigree stands of gold, richly set with dia- 
monds, the Pasha, who had just returned from a 
tour in the Delta, took up the conversation, in 
replying to an observation upon the soil of Eng- 
land, and gave us, with considerable animation, 
an account of the productiveness of his territory ; 
instancing a village whose extent, population, 
and crop of cotton that season, he described with 
much minuteness and pretended exactness, using 
lis hands freely, by way of giving emphasis to 
his harangue; and he drew a picture of the 
Prosperity and wealth of the inhabitants of this 
“happy village,” which certainly bore no resem- 

ance to any part of Egypt which | or any 
other traveller ever had the good fortune of see- 
‘og. In the middle of his narrative, 1 was asto- 
dhed at an interruption from the next apart- 


maintain stoutly, that the quality of his Syrian 
pine was equal to that of British oak for the 


| purposes of ship-building. There was nothing 





remarkable in the conversation that followed ; 
unless it be here observed, that, in the choice 
aud handling of his subjects, the Pasha displayed 
a practical taste, and considerable shrewdness of 
mind—never being at a loss for arguments, and 
wielding them with an ease and fluency of lan- 


| guage that sometimes rose almost into eloquence. 
massive forehead harmonizes with that subtlety | 


After an interview of about half an hour, we 
made our parting salutations, and retired. As 
we proceeded through the antervom, we found 
the pulpit occupied by a priest, whose dissonant 
psalmody we were glad to escape, by making our 
way through the room with as much speed as a 
prudent regard fer the toes of the prostrate con- 
gregation of the faithful permitted. As I de- 
scended the stairs, and passed through crowds 
of soldiers, loitering in the courts and halls be- 
low, I could not help reflecting upon the strange 
zcene in the anteroom, and speculating upon 
the policy which led the destroyer of the Mame- 
lukes to surround his blood-stained divan with a 
bodyguard of Mollahs, and their fanatical fol- 
lowers, in preference to the disciplined regiments 
of Colonel Scves; and I thought, whether even, 
whilst 1 passed, a prayer was offered up by this 
reverend clerk of the closet in behalf of Mehe- 
met Ali, the defender of the faith! Strange 
flight of the imagination! J] now also found my- 
self repeating the famous lines of Burke in fa- 
vour of a state-church, and recurring to the 
time when she * raised her mitred head iu the 
courts and palaces’ of our own “ religious and 
gracious king,’ George the Fourth! But these 
reveries were disturbed by the rvaring of the 
lions and otuer wild beasts, as we passed the 
menagerie belonging to the palace; and we 
proceeded back to our quarters in the city, en- 
jvying by the way a recital, by the Consul, of se- 
veral anecdotes of the famous personage we had 
left behind us, 

I passed a few weeks in the capital of Egypt, 
subsequently to the time of paying the above 
visit to the Pasha, during which period I had an 
opportunity of examining into the condition of 
his cotton factories, which presented a lament- 
able spectacle of misdirected capital and labour. 
The Consul had, in the meantime, explained to 
the Viceroy, that 1 had had some opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with the state of the 
uianufacture in Europe and America; and he 
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appointed an evening for another interview, of 
which I gladly availed myself, in hopes of being 
able to submit some facts or arguments, which 
might tend to discourage further outlays in so 
ruinous a field of adventure. 

A little after six o’clock in the evening, I 
called at the house of the Consul, and we pro- 
ceeded together to the citadel, preceded, as 
before, by an attendant, bearing aloft upon a pole 
a grate filled with blazing pine-wood, the sparks 
and smoke from which were sometimes carried 
by the wind against our faces. As we passed 
through the avenues and open spaces included 
within the outer walls of the fortress, its extent 
struck me to be even larger than I had previously 
supposed. Passing by similar crowds of military 
tothose described before, wereached, by a different 
entrance, a more spacious quarter of the palace, 
and soon found ourselves in a very large saloon, 
with several doorways leading into state apart- 
ments, in one of which I could observe the 
Pasha’s judicial bench sitting, the members of 
which were clad in crimson and white robes. 
In one large recess, about fifty of the soldiers of 
the guard were observed squatting on the floor, 
listening to the devout exhortations of their 
priest or shekh. The saloon itself was partly 
filled with attendants and others, who were loit- 
ering and pacing upon the floor ; whilst around 
its walls, for a considerable portion of its cir- 
cumference, ran a divan, on which numbers were 
seated d la Turque. Alofty doorway, hung with 
crimson curtains, led into the audience chamber ; 
before it stood an attendant with a wand in his 
hand, which, as often as any one approached, he 
placed athwart the passage ; by his side a sentry 
mounted guard. The Pasha being engaged in 
an interview with Hamet Pasha from Syria, we 
were conducted for a minute or two into an ad- 
joining apartment, where we found Artim Bey, 
the principal dragoman or interpreter, reclining 
upon a low divan, attended by a couple of scribes, 
who were seated cross-legged on the floor, and 
holding sheets of paper in their hands, upon 
which they were busily writing with reeds ; and, 
in this awkward position, they had to lean for- 
ward to catch the light of a lamp, which, in de- 
fault of a desk or table, was standing on the 
floor beside them. After the never-failing cere- 
monial of offering us pipes and cotiee, the drago- 
man proposed, as the Pasha’s visiter was merely 
engaged in a familiar chat, that we should pro- 
ceed to the presence-chamber, which would be 
the signal for his departure. Accordingly, the 
crimson hangings were drawn aside, and we 
entered an apartment of about the same dimen- 
sions as that described before, but more richly 
ornamented. Upon the centre of the floor I 
observed the same old-fashioned huge silver 
candlesticks. At a doorway, on the opposite side 
of the room, stood three black eunuchs, richly 
elad, and bearing scimitars by their sides, who 
guarded the entrance to the private apartments, 
or the sacred precincts of the harem. On a cor- 
ner of the divan, wrapped up in furs, sat Mehe- 


met Ali, in the same solitary state in which we | 
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had before found him ; beside him lay two time. 
pieces, of a watch-like shape, but in size almost 
as large as a common clock dial. The Consul 
and I were desired to be seated ; and, in reply 
to inquiries after his health, the Pasha told ys 
he was suffering from a cold and cough. A few 
observations upon the politics of Europe now 
passed between us. Mehemet Ali remarked that 
he heard Don Carlos was making progress jp 
Spain ; and he asked, I thought witha triumphant 
expression, and with a well-merited sneer at our 
blundering policy in that quarter, what was ty 
become of the quadruple alliance in case he sue. 
ceeded, Turning to me he said, he supposed | 
had found his manufactures very inferior to 
those I had inspected in the course of my trayels 
in Europe and America ; and in reply to my ob. 
servation, that the bullocks, which turned his 
machinery, were expensive substitutes for the 
steam or water power of other countries, he 
remarked that he did not profess to carry on his 
manufactures for the sake of profit, but to render 
Egypt independent in case of war. I assured 
him the people of England were disposed for 
commerce rather than war. 

‘© T believe so,” said he; ‘* but there are two 
events which no one can foresee, and which 
every Wise man ought to be prepared against— 
the one is the occurrence of our own death, the 
other the breaking out of war.” 

It was now suggested that, even in case of 
war, the ingenuity of the smuggler would still 
supply the wants of his people; to which he 
instantly replied— 

‘The goods so procured are a great deal dearer 
on account of the risk, and |] want to save my 
people that expense by enabling them to live 
within themselves.” | 

It was objected that, in case of war, his ports 
would be blockaded, and his country inevitably 
ruined ; to which he replied, with considerable 
animation— 

““ Egypt contains within itself every necessary 
of life to enable its people to endure, without 
inconvenience, a blockade of twenty years.” 

Seeing that we smiled at this sally, he added, 
with great emphasis, and much earnestness of 
manner, rising almost upon his knees as he 
spoke— 

*‘T havemade the calculation, and I repeat, nay, 
I have the estimate by me in writing, and,” 
turning to the Consul, “ I will let you see it at 
some future opportunity ; but, I repeat, and it 
is entirely my own idea, that, if Egypt were 
blockaded for twenty years, she could maintain 
her present population without an external com- 
merce.” Observing that we were still incredulous, 
hedemanded with increased animation, ‘‘ Whicb 
is the necessary of life that my country does not 
produce °” 

I mentioned the article of iron ; but, without 
noticing me, he entered into an enumeration of 
the various products of Egypt, expatiating in 
rapturous terms upon the riches and fertility of 
the country ; and then, as if satisfied with his dis- 
play of argument, he added in conclusion— 
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« Well, well, in such a case a country must do 
the best it can to save itself.” 

The snbject of his manufactures was now re- 
enrred to; and the number of Fellahs who were 
employed in spinning and weaving having been 
mentioned, I took the opportunity of expressing 
an opinion that they would be more profitably 
engaged in the cultivation of the soil. He 
laughed slily, as if to intimate that he considered 
the advice to proceed from an interested party ; 
and asked why England, with her enormous 
commerce, should object to his small manufac. 
turing establishments. With a view to remove 
the impression of British jealousy, I entered into 
some particulars of the actual extent of our cot- 
ton trade, explaining that the yarns alone ex- 
ported in a year from England amounted to up- 
wards of a million cantars, (the Egyptian weight 
of about 95 Ibs.) being more than three times 
the weight of the crop of raw cotton produced 
annually in Egypt. “‘ And how much manufac- 
tured cotton goods, vesides, do you export ?” was 
his instant question; and, upon my informing 
him that the total of the spun and manufactured 
cottons exported from Great Britain amounted 
to one hundred millions of dollars, which was 
only the half of our foreign commerce, he ob- 
served, moving his hands slowly and emphatically 
as he spoke—* A nation possessing such a trade 
as that, need not care for my manufactures, which 
consume only fifteen or twenty thousand cantars 
of cotton.” I assured him that we entertained no 
jealousy, but looked with great interest to Egypt 
asa large and most prolific field of production 
for the supply of our raw material, for which we 
were now almost exclusively indebted to the 
United States. He now inquired what quantity 
of cotton was produced in America, and what 
proportion the Americans consumed in their own 
manufactures? I replied, about a fifth of their 


crop, Which this year would exceed 1,500,000 | 


bales. After a moment’s thought, he exclaimed, 
gaily—** You see that the Americans manufac- 
ture twenty per cent. of their materials them- 
selves, whilst I consume only five per cent. of 
mine.” 

In reply tomy remark that the Americans had 
discovered the impolicy of fostering their cotton 
manufactures by high duties, and were discon- 
tinuing the system—“ I suppose,” said he, “ they 
are talking about it ; but, in the meantime, what 
is the duty en your manufactures?” He next 
asked me the weight of the American bales ; and 
on my replying that they ran from four to five 
eantars, he observed, that he had an impression 
they did not exceed three cantars ; upon which 
it was explained that the Americans had gradu- 
ally augmented the weight of their bales. 

He next introduced the subject of the “ Sea- 
Island” cotton—pronouncing the name in Eng- 
lish ; inquired about its price ; stated that he had 
latterly only introduced the seed into Egypt ; 
that last year he had grown a few fedans, (the 
Egyptian measure of something less than an 
acre,) but that this year he expected his crop 
Yeuld be about 30,000 cantars. ‘ Its cost,” 


——. 





said he, ‘‘to me for growing it is no greater than 
that of the Meho (or ordinary) quality of cotton, 
but it yields rather less in weight ; and, there- 
fore, | shall require a higher price for it. I 
understand that my first samples brought twenty- 
seven dollars a cantar (about 18d. a lb.) in Eng- 
land; if the merchants continue to give an ad- 
vanced rate, I shall produce more and more 
every year. I can turn all my land over to Sea 
Island ; it is the same thing to me; but all will 
depend upon the merchants’ prices.” 

Whilst luxuriating upon the prospect of high 
prices, it was quite evident that he was on a fa- 
vourite topic. Upon being told that the demand 
from England would equal his utmost means of 
production, he replied, that, if the demand for 
raw cotton were great, he should fabricate less 
and less in Egypt every year, and that he had 
already given orders to use only the worst quali- 
ties in his own factories; and he intimated that 
he should be thereby induced to pursue an agri- 
cultural rather than a manufacturing policy. 
Thinking that such an authority would have a 
charm for him, I now reminded him that Napo- 
leon, whilst in Egypt, had calculated that, under 
good government—such were the resources of 
its soil—this country might, in fifty years, be 
made to sustain six millions of inhabitants, and 
contribute a proportionate increase of revenue to 
the State. 

“Flow much do you reckon my revenue to 
amount to?” he asked with eagerness; and, 
upon my answering, ‘* About sixteen millions of 
dollars!” he exclaimed, at the top of his voice, 
striking the palms of his hands together, by way 
of adding emphasis to the assertion, “ Thirty 
millions of dollars!” and, after pausing a mo- 
ment to enjoy my astonishment, he continued— 
“ And yet I do not receive more than ten per 
cent. of the Fellahs’ produce ; but, if I live fifteen 
years longer, I’ll make it one hundred millions of 
dollars.” Again, pausing for an instant, and 
looking complacently, he then continued—* Na- 
poleon was a great man, a far greater man than 
I, and yet you see” (stroking his beard) * I have 
done more than Napoleon proposed to do.” 

As he chuckled over this sally, the white beard, 
laughing but sensual mouth, portly, round. 
shouldered trunk, and the twinkling yet vicious. 
looking eyes of the person beside me, called in. 
stantly to my recollection Falstaff and his men 
in buckram. It was in a twofold manner cha. 
racteristic of the speaker; for, as it was well. 
known that my estimate of his actual revenue 
was as near as possible to the truth, his auda. 
cious attempt upon our credulity, in thus almost 
doubling the amount, could have been practised 
only by one who had acquired a competent hardi- 
hood of countenance by previous efforts of a like 
character ; whilst the mode in which he turned 
a subject involving the question of the population 
of Egypt into a matter of revenue for himself, 
illustrated happily the spirit of egotism, which is 
one of the ruling passions of his nature. I would 
have gladly reminded him of the real state of his 
Fellahs, who, instead of yielding a tithe only of 
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their produce to his treasury, are allowed to re- 
tain just so much only as is necessary to supply 
them, from year to year, with the bare means of 
existence; but, recojlecting that I was within 
the precincts of a court, where a conventional 
etiquette shields alike the Pasha’s divan and the 
King’s throne from the rude assaults of truth, I 
contented myself with remarking, that I believed 
at present the population of Egypt did not ex- 
ceed two millions, and that two-thirds of the 
soil, capable, by a slight effort of labour, of being 
fertilized by the Nile, were at present out of 
cultivation. Upon this, he entered into a state- 
ment, as full of exaggeration as the preceding 
one. Beginning with the assertion that two and 
a-half per cent. only of the Delta remained out 
of cultivation, he ran rapidly over the districts 
of Dumanheur, Mansourah, &c. &c., affecting to 
give a minute statement of the proportions of 
cultivated and waste lands belonging to all the 
districts into which his territory is divided. 
When he came to enumerate the provinces of 
Upper Egypt, he admitted that considerable 
tracts were lying waste for want of hands to till 
the land. In reply to my remark, that the popu- 
lation of the country appeared to have diminished, 
he remarked, in general and evasive terms— 
“* Egypt is not generally understood ; it requires 
a very long time to know its people. A traveller 
in passing through the country, cannot fully 
understand the number or condition of its in- 
habitants. A person may even reside some years 
here, like the Consul, for instance, and yet not 
have time to know the people of Egypt; but,” 
he added, with a complacent and self-satisfied 
smile, “I know them!” After spending nearly 
an hour in familiar conversation with the Pasha, 
and receiving the customary refreshment of cof- 
fee, we prepared to depart ; but, before quitting 
his presence, he again recurred to the subject cof 
his cotton projects, and took the opportunity of 
informing us, that, if he succeeded in completing 
the barrage of the Nile, (a great work, projected 
with a view to inundate the Delta,) there would 
be scarcely any limits to the amvunt of cotton 
which might then be produced in Egypt. We 
now took our leave, and, in bidding adieu to 
Mehemet Ali, I could have persuaded myself 
that I was leaving the presence of a merchant 
or a cotton-broker, had not my eyes, in turning 
towards the door, encountered the sable figures 
of the three eunuchs who guarded the entrance 
of the harem—a spectacle that at once dissipated 
such an illusion, and reminded me that I was in 
the palace of a Turkish satrap, where, notwith- 
standing that commerce had. for the first time, 
asserted its supremacy, all the worst evils of 
Mahometaniem still flourished. Inagain thread- 
ing my way amongst the crowd of the faithful, 
who, in prostrate attitudes upon the floor of the 
anteroom, were listening devoutly to the ex- 
hortations of their priest, I could not help again 
paying homage to the sagacity of the Pasha, who, 
in imitation of European precedents, had thus 
surrounded his divan with the safeguards of an 
established church. Nicholas of Russia, Charles 


INTERVIEWS WITH MEHEMET ALI. 





Albert of Sardinia, and the Tories of England. 
were presented to my mind, as I recollected how 
differing as they do in faith, they, nevertheless, 
in common with Mehemet Ali, trust to the aid 
of priestly influence, whether Catholic, Greek. 
Protestant, or Mahometan, for the success of 
their common aim—political despotism. 

In my interview with the Pasha, he evinced 
in his choice of conversational subjects, a love of 
practical topics, and an avidity for facts, in his 
inquiries, which struck me as characteristic of 
his mind. He entered with great readiness into 
calculations ; dealing, in the course of his obsery. 
ations, with two and a-half, five, and twenty per 
cent., in a manner that shewed they had been 
familiar terms with him. Unquestionably, this 
calculating turn has contributed materially to- 
wards elevating him to his present position ; for 
although, upon emergencies, he has manifested 
no lack of daring and courage, it is notorious 
that he has always preferred the use of diploma- 
tic stratagems to the more open tactics of the 
field, Cunning and craft have done far greater 
service than the sword, in the career of Mehemet 
Ali. But nothing struck me so forcibly as the 
egotism which seems to be the predominant 
feature of his character. He sees, feels, knows, 
dreams of nothing but self. The projects of 
this singular personage, however enlightened 
or disinterested in appearance, are all designed 
solely with a view to augment his own solitary 
state, or confirm him individually in power. If 
he speaks of the resources of Egypt with exult- 
ation, or refers with apparent delight to the 
fertilizing properties of its noble river, it is 
because, in the same breath, he can remind you 
that the valley of the Nile is his es/ate; and it wil! 
have been seen that, if he amused his leisure by 
calculating the manifold riches of this favoured 
region, it was only that he might boast of being 
able to shut himself up for twenty years, and 
bid the world defiance. Having self-interest 
predominant in his own mind, and, truth to 
say, having in his career experienced but little 
of the disinterestedners of others, it is not won- 
derful that he should suspect every one ap- 
proaching his diyan to be actuated by a similar 
principle. I was amused at discovering, from 
the commencement of our interview, that he 
had come to the conclusion that I was anxious 
to persuade him to put down his manufacturing 
establishments, in order to favour my country- 
men, his rivals in Manchester. Nor do | flatter 
myself for a moment that, up to the time of my 
departure from his presence, he gave me credit, 
in the sentiments I uttered, for any higher 
motive. In this respect Mehemet Ali ought 
not to be too severely criticised ; for no Turk- 
ish pasha ever dreamed, or was ever warranted 
by experience in dreaming that a person would 
visit him merely for the purpose of discussing 
a question of political economy, without refer- 
ence to his own personal interests, 

I have spoken of his egotism; but there is 
another ruling passion—the love of approbation 
—by which the character of Mehemet Ali is 
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FRIENDSHIP 


eatly influenced. It is owing to a sensitive- 
ness about the kind of report which Europeans 
may make of the condition of his people, that 
he is accustomed to boast, after the fashion | 
have had occasion to describe, of the prosperous 
state of his Fellah population: hence arose his 
exaggerated picture of the gains of the cotton 
growers in the Delta in our first interview ; and 
hence, too, springs the constant plea, which he 
puts forth as often as he finds a stranger ven- 
turing to doubt the prosperity of his subjects, 
that nobody but himself understands the situa- 
tion of the Egyptians. I was informed by one 
of his oldest and most intimate connexions, that 
he is accustomed, in his private intercourse with 
his friends and ministers, to express his belief 
that the wretched Fellah cultivators are much 
better of than they appear to be, and that they 
have secret hoards of money and jewels, This 


habit must be accounted for, I presume, on the | ous and impetuous intellect. 


| 
| 


principle laid down by Burke, that a man who, — 


for atwelvemonth reiterates a falsehood, wil] at 
last believe it to be a truth; for it cannot be 
supposed possible that he should be the dupe of 
any other individual’s representation, since there 
could not probably be found another person in 
the country whe shares his conviction. It is 
from a desire to possess a favourable reputation 
in European circles, that he has been known to 
subsidize writers, both in France and Enygland ; 
and should a tourist, whose account of the 
country is likely to excite attention in Kurone, 


en 


IN TRADE. 701 
condition of the people better than the Pasha 
himself.” 

Let me not, however, close this account of 
my interview with the Viceroy of Egypt, with- 
out paying a justly merited tribute to his con- 
versational talent. The manner in which he 
throws aside all reserve, and puts himself upon a 
level with his visiters, inviting controversy, and 
even contradiction, shews a confidence in his 
own powers, which is amply warranted by the 
resources he can bring to bear upon every sub- 
ject of debate. His utterance is quick and ener- 
getic, and the unpleasant tones of his voice are 
soon forgotten in the animated features, sharp 
gestures, and earnest manner with which he 
carries on his conversation, Whatever subject 
may be introduced, he is ready, apparently with- 
Out previous stucy or preparation, to concentrate 
upon it in amoment all the force of his vigor- 
It is this talent 
which enables him, in the course of one half- 
hour, to devote his mind to the details of a 
dozen questions of- public and private poicy. 
On one occasion, an individual, who related the 
anecdote to me, called, by appointment, upon 


the Pasha, to take his directions relative to 


visit Egypt, he is loaded with civilitiesr, and | 
every art is practised to impress him with a good | 
opinion of the Pasha’s government. I was witness | 


tw the tactics pursued towards Prince Puckler 
Muskau, who arrived in Alexandria the day | 
took my departure from that city. His recep- 
tion was so flattering that it appeared the wily 
Viceroy and his court had conceived a notion 
that, to lead the German to form a high opinion 
of his entertainer, it was only necessary that he 
should be first confirmed in an exalted estimate 
of himself. Mehemet Ali is accustomed to hear 
the books of such travellers translated to him ; 


the equipment of a steam-boat ; when he found 
him surrounded with sample-bundles of hose, 
from which he was seleeting a quality of stock- 
ings to be worn by his Europeanised troops, or 
Nizam. They were interrupted in their 
interview by the arrival of a messenger of 
rank from Syria, who immediately held a secret 
conference with Mehemet Ali upon the state 
of military operations in that previnee; after 
which he gave audience to an American in- 
veutor of an improved machine for a rice-mill, 


who submitted a model of the invention to his 
_ critical inspection. 


and I was told by his confidential friend, before | 


quoted, that he was much annoyed by the ac- 
counts contained in Mr Wilkinson’s work on 
Lyypt, reflecting upon the scanty earnings of 
the Arab cultivators ; but, added my informant, 
drily—-‘* Mr Wilkinson knew and described the 





Often, in recurring to my interviews with this 
extraordinary man, and recollecting the eagerness 
of his inquiries upon practical subjects, as well as 
the vehemence of manner with which he sustained 
lis opinions—evincing the spring-like elasticity 
of mind, which manifests its power in proportion 
as it is pressedl—I think with pleasure of the 
refreshing and animating seene, not unmixed 


| with regret, that I shall probably never again 


bave an opportunity of 
Mehemet Ali. 


chatting with old 





FRIENDSHIP IN TRADE. 
OF THE PROTECTIVE SYSTEM. 


OR, THE PRACTICAL RESULTS 


‘No friendship in trade,” is a commercial 
maxim. It is, however, only applied between 
citizens ; for practical men maintain, that to pro- 
tect our countrymen against foreigners is the true 
old English policy, and the perfection of political 
wisdom, Yet, theoretically, its wisdom may be 
doubted, for—putting consumers out of the ques- 
tion—why allow one citizen to undersell an- 
other ? Or how does the accident of birth render 


| 
| 


NE 


competition more palatable? Why should not 
the leather gloves of Worcester be protected 
against the cotton gloves of Manchester—named, 
in mockery, after a foreign city, Berlin—as well 
as against the kids of Paris? Why should the 


rail-road projectors be allowed to compete with 
the established proprietors who have a vested 
interest in canals, whilst those who have invested 
their capitals in ships’ bottoms possess an advan- 
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702 FRIENDSHIP IN TRADE ; 


tage over their competitors? If we practically 
take up the point, and fully work out the whole 
results, any branch, almost any item, of our 
tariff will shew the inconvenience of friendships 
in trades. Tea, timber, silks, spirits, the taxes 
on the raw materials of manufacture, or on the 
tropical luxuries of our breakfast and dinner 
tables, display the mischiefs which flow from 
a narrow interpretation of the wisdom of our 
ancestors. One instance is, however, as good 
as fifty; and, sisce the sugar question has so 
lately been before the public, we will take sugar. 
It will shew how one false step in commercial 
legislation leads to others, and how the wheels 
of protection run one within the other, till, in 
due season, the whole tend to a dead-lock, and 
threaten to overthrow the vehicle. 

The duty on sugar, “the produce of and im- 
ported from any British possession in America,” 
is 24s. the hundred weight. ‘This is imposed for 
the purposes of revenue ; and, we opine, the true 
principle would be, to get as much sugar im- 
ported as we can, in order to raise both the reve- 
nue and the comforts of the people. But as, out 
of friendship to the Canadians and the British 
shipowners, the planter is obliged to buy the 
provisions for his negrves, and some of the im- 
plements of his trade, at a higher rate than he 
could otherwise procure them, he is protected 
against foreigners. On all foreign® sugar, there- 
fore, a duty of three guineas the ewt. is levied. 
As this is considerably above the wholesale price, 


including duty, and fully equal to the retail sel- | 








ling price in London, it is obvious that the equally | 


good and (40 or 59 per cent.) cheaper sugars of 
Cuba and the Brazils can never be brought into 
the English market, unless the producers should 
feel inclined to give away the commodity, pay the 
freight, and throw in some ten or twelve shillings 
bounty, to obtain the honour of his produce being 
consumed by the “ Pride of the world, and the 
Envy of surrounding nations.” From this cause 
arises another difficulty, which the protective 
system, or friendship in trade, brings into play. 
During the war, raw sugars were scarce upon the 
continent. Loaf-sugar, also, if it were to be had 
at all, must of necessity be imported. But, with 


the return of peace, all nations—save France, | 
which befriends beet-root growers—could import | 


raw sugars ; and all nations could refine them. 
England, however, had an established trade ; and, 
in her coal-mines and her machinery, she pos- 
sessed great facilities for its indefinite extension, 
The protecting duties on foreign sugars, and, till 
the last year, also on East Indian, however, 
restricted the supply of the raw material ; but, 
if negro-drivers and nabobs had a claim to 
friendship, it was also the British refiner’s 
right. He is accordingly protected against the 





* One of the pretences is, that foreign sugar is pro- 
duced by slave Jabour. But, if this be a sound objection, 
we must prohibit all Turkish and African, and many 
Asian commodities. Nay, the great staple of England, 
the cotton trade, must be annihilated ; for the bulk of our 
raw material is drawn from the slave provinces of the 
United States, where slavery exists in its most horrid form, 
Some foreign sugar, too, is the product of free labour. 





refined sugars of all the’ world, by a duty which 
is now eight guineas a hundred weight, or eighteen. 
pence a pound, This protection of 50 per cent., 
beyond the price which is paid for the dearest 
article, in the dearest of retail shops, pretty 
effectually prevents either West Indians, or any 
one else, from refining sugar for importation in- 
to England. But, though it secures to the British 
refiner the monopuly of the British market, it js 
of no avail abroad, where the people can refine 
those cheap foreign sugars which Englishmen 
cannot take ata gift. Home manufactures and 
the export trade have always, however, been 
deemed important matters ; and, having placed 
the refining business in this predicament, and 
the trade beginning to pine, notwithstanding its 
swaddling clothes, it was thought necessary to 
to give it a friendly lift. To enable our refiner 
to procure the raw material at as cheap a rate 
as his continental rivals, he was permitted to 
import foreign sugars at the same or at about the 
same rate of duty as that levied on the West 
Indian sugars, proviced he guaranteed their 
exportation. Sugar, however, in refining, di. 
minishes in bulk—a ecwt. of the raw commo- 
dity yielding only from 70 Ibs. and upwards, 
according to its purity and quality. To allow, 
on a ewt, of refined sugar, a drawback of 24s, 
only, would be contrary to all principles of our 
commercial policy, which never places a tax upon 
an exported article. Experiments were accord- 
ingly instituted, or professed to be instituted, to’ 
discover what quantity of refined sugar a ewt, 
of raw would yield, and a rate of drawback was 
founded upon their alleged results. ‘The nominal 
amount of this drawback fluctuated, of course, 
with every change in the duties on sugar ; but, 
from various circumstances, especially from the 
price of refined sugars on shipboard, after the 
drawback was obtained, ‘‘ being from Is. to 3s. 
a ewt. less than the cost of the raw material,” * 
saying nothing of waste and the expenses of 
manufacturing, it was concluded that this appa- 
rent drawback was in reality a bounty. The 
experiments instituted by Mr Poulett Thompson 
have officially established this fact beyond a 
doubt. ‘‘ Three experiments had been made,’ 
said the Right Honourable gentleman in his 
speech upon this subject, on the 24th July, 1837, 
‘©on West Indian sugars ; and the first, which was 
made from a necessary cause upon very different 
sugars, left in result, that there was a bounty 
upon that description of sugar to the amount of 
Is. 6d.; the second experiment left a bounty of 
5s.; and the third left one of 6s.” We may 
assume, from the following passage, that the 
manufacturers do not refine the one-and-six- 
penny sugar for exportation :—‘ We had in- 
spected the books of a manufacturer for the 
last three years, from which it appeared, that 
in the first year the bounty was 4s. 10d.; in 








* Petition of the Liverpool Brazilian Association, pre- 
sented by Lord Sandon to the House of Commons, 6th 
March 1833—one of the most important commercial 
documents presented to Parliament since the celebrated 
free-trade petition of the merchants of London. 
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OR, THE PRACTICAL RESULTS OF THE PROTECTIVE SYSTEM. 703 


the second, 4s. 3d.; and, in the third, 3s. 9d.; 
thus proving that there is a bounty which varies 
between 45s. and 58s. on every ewt. of sugar 
refined in this country. We now come to the 
subject of foreign sugars. By an experiment on 
one parcel of foreign Brazilian sugars of an in- 
ferior quality, it appeared that the bounty on it 
was 2s.; When, however, it was mixed half and 
half with West India the bounty rose to 3s. 3d. 
From another experiment made on foreign 
sugars, of the average price of West India sugars, 
a bounty of 8s. was produced ;” and we may 
imagine these sugars are the favourites. From a 
fact subsequently stated, it would seem that this 
bounty, large as it is, is far from being the 
whole sum levied on the public. The West In- 
dians, prevented from refining their own sugars, 
and thus unfairly restricted in the free employ- 
ment of their capital and labour, to benefit the 
British refiners, (who are equally restricted, 
though in another way, to benefit the West In- 
dians,) have made such improvements in clari- 
fying their raw produce, “ that sugar, in almost 
aretined state, was brvught into this country, 
on which there was a duty of 24s. only ; which 
sugar was brought by one boiling into such a 
state that a bounty was received upon it of 35s.” 
And the result of the whole inquiry, as stated 
by Mr Poulett Thompson,was, “ that, taking the 
bounty at 4s. the cwt., which would not be above 
the mark,” (but very much, we conceive, below 
it,) “ it would appear, that, upon £1,000,000 of 
produce, there is a tax levied upon the people 
of £800,000.” “Nor is this all. By excluding 
competition, both in raw and refined sugars, the 
price of both, or, at all events, of raw, was so 
considerably raised as to be equivalent to a tax 
of from 1} to 2 millions a-year ; whilst, by shut- 
ting out, or altogether prohibiting the cheaper 
sugars, the consumption was diminished, and a 
less revenue was raised from a high rate of duty 
than would otherwise be yielded under a low 
rate. To expose such a state of things was 
sufficient ; and the consequence has been that 
the drawback on refined sugar exported has 
been, this session, reduced from £1: 16: 10 to 
{1:10:8 per ewt. 

The average consumption of sugar by each 
individual in Great Britain is 24 Ibs. per annum ; 
so that each family, of five persons, pays annually 
25s. of sugar duty to Government. Since 1790, 
the consumption of sugar has only doubled, while 
that of coffee has increased no less than twenty- 
tro fold, and that of tea has much more than 
doubled. There can be little doubt, therefore, 
that, had the duty been from time to time re- 
duced, the consumption of sugar would have 
heen five-fold what it is at present; and it is 
exceedingly likely that a diminution of the duty 
would speedily be followed by an increase of the 
revenue. In Ireland, the consumption of sugar 
does not average 6 lbs. for each individual yearly. 
In England, the allowance to each person in the 
workhouse, is 34 Ibs., and to each domestic ser- 
vant, 52 Ibs. yearly: more than double the 
average consumption. To prevent beet sugar 








being raised in this country, a duty of 24s. per 
ewt. has been imposed, and the manufacture put 
under the odious surveillance of the Excise. It 
is needless to say, that all attempts to produce 
beet sugar in this country have been thus effect- 
ually stopped. 

But the maze which the practical system has 
constructed, is not quite threaded. Since the 
days of Cromwell, the shipping interest has been 
befriended; but let that pass—we are dealing 
with the present state of things. As enormous 
taxes are laid upon timber, to benefit the Cana- 
dians, and on the other materials of ship-build- 
ing, (except hemp,) chiefly to protect the mining 
interests of England, the ship-owners have a 
claim to protection. It is granted at the ex- 
pense among others of the colonists, who can nei- 
ther export their surplus produce, nor import 
the equivalents by the cheapest conveyance, but 
must pay for the artificially enhanced price of 
British freight ; and hence another reaction. 
The unexampled growth of British commerce, 
during the present century, has diminished the 
importance of the West Indian market, which 
is now of considerable less consequence than 
the trade of the Brazils.* But our prohibitive 
duties, excluding its staple productions from the 
English market, our ships, in the commerce of 
that, as well as of many other countries, are 
deprived of the employment which an unre- 
stricted trade would create. In the conduct of 
that which prohibitive duties have not yet de- 
stroyed, our vessels have to come baek in ballast, 
or are driven into round-about carrying trades, 
with such freights as they can procure. Nor is 
this wonderful. We export to five sugar coun. 
tries, manufactures to the annual value of five 
millions. We import,in return, productions to the 
extent of one million only, “the residue of about 
tour millions being thus forced, by the highly re- 
strictive laws of this country, into foreign chan- 
nels, and to the employment and encouragement 
(alas! where has the protective system landed 
us? | of foreign shipping and manufactrrre.’t & 

Let us put the skeleton of these facts in the 
tabular form, by way of presenting them more 
distinctly to the mind. We do not arrange 
them in chronological order, for they are the 
product of various times ; we do not class them 
in geographical order, for the protection operates 
at different stages; but we put them in what 
may be called the accumulative shape, that the 
consumer may form some notion of the rate at 
which he pays for the successive protection of 
other people. 

To benefit the Canadians and the 
British ship-owners, restrictions 
and protecting duties are laid upon 
provisions, lumber, and casks, &ec. 
imported into the West Indies, 
which the colonists deem equiva- 
lent to a tax of ; ; 


- - a 


£1,000,000 





* The exports from the British manufacturers to the 
Brazils, three millions; to the West Indies, from one 
and # half to two millions. 

+ Liverpool] Brazilian Association Petition. } 
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{nconsequence of this, other protect- 
ing duties are laid upon foreign 
sugars; which, besides checking 
the consumption of this country, 
the cultivation of the countries 
which would furnish us with the 
additional supplies, and diminish- 
ing the demand for our manufac- 
tures, imposes, in the increased 
price of the sugar they do con. 
sume, a tax upon the people of this 
country, of from £1,500,000 to 
Whilst, in consequence of less 
sugar being consumed, high duty 
is necessary to raise the same or 
a smaller revenue, than, under 
other circumstances, would be 
gained by a lower duty. If this 
be rated at only 4s. per cwt. we 
have in addition, about R 


The refiner being injured by these 
protecting duties, is allowed to 
prevent the sugar growers from 
refining their own produce. This 
is accomplished by a prohibitive 
duty of £8: 88.acwt. The cost 
of this to the consumer we have 
no means of estimating. But, 
owing to the bounty which is ren- 
dered more complex by, and per- 
haps, might be abolished but for 
the restrictive system, the Trea- 
sury annually loses, according to 
the official statement of Mr P. 
Thomson, ° . 


Protecting taxes are laid upon the 
timber, and some other materials 
of ship-building. The pressure 
upon the ship-owners we have no 
datu to ascertain; but the cost to 
the public generally, from timber 
alone, is estimated at leust at. 
As a counterbalance, the ship- 


owner is allowed to retain the 
monopoly of the West Indian 


£2,000,000 


£750,000 


£800,000 





| 


£1,000,000 ! 


SPECIMENS OF POPULAR GERMAN POETRY. 


carrying trade, (the burden of 
which te the colonists, is in- 
cluded in the first item.) This, 
however, is now useless, if not 
injurious, since it shuts him out 
from ovening up any new markets 
in the tropical world, and deprives 
him, as we have seen, of the 
freight of four millions’ worth of 
commodities. 


Such—in one branch of the subject—are the 
practical results of the protective system, or 
friendship in trade. The Canadians, being Bri. 
tish settlers, are allowed to befriend themselves 
by taxing the ship-owners and planters. These 
parties then reciprocally tax one another, and the 
West and East Indian suzar growers combine to- 
gether to annihilate the foreigner. As this, huw- 
ever, imposes a tax upon the British retiner, he 
claims the privilege of taxing the three, and the 
long list of conflicting taxes, the cost of levying 
“ each and every” the trader's profits, both upon 
tax and cost, (with a handsome commission for his 
own trouble,) and the losses which flow from the 
general derangement, consequent upon the sys. 
tem, are gathered together, and placed upon the 
shoulders of John Bull. ‘The pressure, when 
combined with that of some four or five others 
of a similar nature, may be equivalent to about 
the three-fourths of the national debt, and must 
exceed the whole public expenditure, both for 
active and ineflicient service. But John Bull, 
although sinking under the weight, is tou busy to 
exert himself to get rid of the burden. He is en- 
gaged in drawing up petitions, and threatening 
revolutions, whilst the young gentleman and the 
old lady whom he has entrusted with his colonial 
and financial matters, have given away twenty mil- 
lions of his money to some sugar planters, with- 
out saying one syllable of sugar in the course 
of the bargain, unless it be to hint that John 
may have to pay a higher tax upon it. But 


_ John Bull is a practical man, who is always for 


dealing with friends, and—he pays very dear for 
his whistle. 





SPECIMENS OF POPULAR GERMAN POETRY. 


FRIDOLIN, 
A Ballad, from Schiller. 


A gentle page was Fridolin, 
Whose pride was all to earn 
His lady’s love, withouten sin, 
The Countess of Savern. 
Oh! she was kind—so kind and good! 
But even caprice’s tyrant mood 


He would have borne, and borne it cheerly, 
For Jesus’ sake, who bought him dearly. 


From early break of morning till 
The toll of vesper chime, 

He gave her, with good heart and will, 
The service of his prime. 


** Nay, toil not so !"’ the dame would cry ; 


Then would the tears start to his eye 
lor zeal alone, he thought, to duty 
Gave all its excellence and beauty. 


} 
| 
| 
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And therefore did the Countess raise 
Him o’er her menials all, 

And from her beauteous lips his praise 
Unceasingly would fall. 

He in her heart the office more 

Of son than page or servant bore ; 

His comely form each grace united, 

And on him oft she'd gaze delighted, 


Now, in the huntsman, Robert, this 
Woke wrath and hate accursed, 
For envy’s smouldering fires in his 
Black breast he long had nursed. 
Urged by the fiend, he sought the Count 
As be did from the chase dismount, 
And thus, in tones that smoothly flattered, 
The seeds of dark suspicion scattered. 


“ Oh, my good lord’’—thus he array’d 
His toils—* how are you blest ! 

Doubts, spectral phantoms, ne’er invade 
Your golden hours of rest 
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For you possess a noble dame, 

Of virtues rare, and spotless fame, 

Vain were it all, that daring wover 

Should with his pleasing wiles pursue her,”’ 


Datk gloomed the Count—he was ful! wroth— 
“ How now!—what mean ye, knave + 

Shall I put faith in woman's troth, 
That's changeful as the wave— 

What every flatterer’s tongue can sway ? 

My trust, | ween, hath surer stay— 

Here’s none to tempt with artful wooing 

Count Savern’s dame to her undoing,” 


Quoth Robert—* Right, my master—you'll 
But think it worth your scorn, 

That he—O Heavens ! presumptuous foo! ! 
A thrall, a minion born— 

Should court with smiles and phrases trim 

His lady, who has fostered him !”’ 

“ What!” cries the Count, with passion choking, 

“ Lives yet the man of whom thou’st spoken ?” 


‘6 My Lord, not heard what runs the round 
Ofevery mouth! But, true, 

You'd have the tate in silence drowned— 
Well, Pll be secret too !” 

‘ Speak, or thou diest the death, base liar! 

Who dares to Cunegond aspire ?” 

He grasped his falehion, and half drew it.— 

“ Yon whey-faced page—methought ye knew it, 


“Tt is a shapely youth, I wot”?)— 
Thus went his glozing tongue, 

While through the listener's veins, now hot, 
Now cold, the quick blood sprung, 

“ Nay, nay ! you must have neted, sir, 

Ilow he has eyes for none but her; 

And o’er her chair at table seen him 

With air of lovesick wooer lean him. 


** And then the verses which he wrote, 
Where he avow’d his flame !”— 

“ Avowed 7” And a return he sought, 
Dead to all touch of shame! 

Your gentle dame, in pity, hath 

Been inute, to screen him from your wrath— 

Would to the fact you'd still been stranger ! 

for what have you to dread of danger ?” 


Away the Count in frenzy rode 
Into a neighbouring wood, 
Where, belching flames that redly glowed, 
Aun iron foundry stood, 
Here his bold serfs with sweltering hands 
Piled, day and night, the blazing brands ; 
Sparks flew about, and bellows roaring 
Sent ores in molten torrents pouring. 


The might of fire and flood ybleut 
Gave out a brawling sound, 
Wheels, driven by hissing waters, went, 
Aye clattering, round and round. 
By day, by night, the works within, 
Rose up a stupefying din 
Of clanking hammers, which descended 
‘Till even the stubborn iron bended. 


Two of his men he beekons near, 
And thus assigns their task— 
“The first, whom I shall send you here 
That of you this shall ask— 
‘Are the Count’s orders speeded well ’ 
Him cast into yon seething hell, 
‘Till flesh and bone to dust are cindered— 
>o shall my hests no more be hindered.” 


With fiendish glee the inhuman pair 
Received their lord’s behests, 
For senseless as the iron were 
Their hearts within their breasts. 
And now they heap the furnace fire, 
With panting bellows urge it higher, 
And, on the restless flashes glaring, 
Stand for the sacrifice preparing. .4 








Siys Robert now to Fridolia, 

In accents smoothly sleek, 
“ Up, comrade mine, and get ye in— 
The Count with you would speak !” 
Vhe Count, he bids him—* Do not wait, 
But hie thee to the foundry straight, 
And ask—my men will understand it— 
If they have done as I commanded.” 


“Even so!’* replied the page, and would 
Have gone, when suddenly 

He paused —* How, if my lady should 
Have some commands for me ?” 

He seeks the dame, and, bending low, 

Says—‘* [ must to the foundry go, 

That stands upon the forest’s borders ; 

But, eve [ zo, I wait your orders.” 


Then answered him the dame again 
With gentle voice——** Alas! 
My son is sick, or [| would fain 
ilave heard the holy mass, 
Go thou, ny child, and let me not 
Be in thy orisons forgot ; 
And so shall I partake the sentence 
That crowns with pardon thy repentance.” 


Glad of the weleome task, he lost 
No time, but forward sped ; 
But, as he through the village crossed 
With rapid step, o’erhead 
He heard the minster’s solemn bell 
Through the still air serenely swell, 
hidding frail souls, in concord mystic, 
To share the banquet eucharistic. 


“Shun not the call of power divine, 
When ‘tis before thee set !’’ 

Ife says, and turns into the shrine. 
Here naught is stirring yet; 

For now, the harvest toil begun, 

Keeps all men busy in the sun, 

And neither clerk nor choir advances, 

To chant the service and responses. 


Efstoons, to fill the sacrist’s post, 
Young Fridolin did go— 

‘¢ The time,” he said, ** is never lost, 
Which we on heaven bestow.” 

Then to the priest he speeds anon, 

And girds his stole and cincture on, 

Prepares, with holy zeal elated, 

The cups and vessels consecrated. 


‘Tiese duties ended, at command 

Ile stept the priest before, 
Along the aisle, and in his hand 

The sacred wissal bore ; 
Knelt right, knelt left, before the altar, 
Did in no single duty falter, 
And, when the sanctus was repeated, 
Sounded his bell three times to greet it. 


And when the priest, with awe devout, 
Beut low, then reverently 
In his uplifted hands held out 
The present deity, 
Tink, tinkle, went the sacrist’s bell ; 
Stirred by its sound, men’s bosoms swell, 
And, to the host, all, lowly kneeling, 
Beat on their breasts with contrite feeling, 


What else the office asked he wrought, 
He failed not in the least— 

His mind these hallowed forms had caught— 
Nor tired he, when the priest, 

The mase and service ended thus, 

Gave the Vobiscum Dominus, 

And, God’s unbounded grace confessing, 

Dismissed the people with a blessing, 


Iie saw each veasel, where "twas kept, 
Iu safety placed anew, 

‘The sanctuary next he swept, 
Then from the church withdrew ; 
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And now, serene of,soul, and gay, 
Made for the forge, and on his way, 
Because their tale was uncompleted, 
Twelve paternosters more repeated. 


He gained the reeking forge, and spied 
The workmen near it stand— 

‘“* Ho, now! my men, have you,” he cried, 
“* Fulfilled the Count’s command ?” 

They turn, and, with a hideous grin, 

Point to the raging gulf within— 

** He’s safe enough, and stowed securely ; 

The Count will praise his servants surely.” 


With hurrying step and mind at war, 

Back to his lord he hies ; 
He sees him coming fiom afar, 

And scarce may trust his eyes. 
“Unhappy boy, whence comest thou ?”’ 
“‘ Sir, from the iron-foundry.” ‘ How !— 
Thou hast been loitering then ?”) “I waited 
For prayer and service consecrated. 


‘¢ For, ere I bent me to your task, 

I sought your dame to seem 
For this, methought, did duty ask— 

If she would aught with me. 
She bids me go to mass, and I, 
Well-pleased with the behest, comply ; 
And there, tor her and your uncumbered 
Welfare, my beads four times I numbered.” 


The Count fell back in deep dismay— 

The colour left his cheek— 
“ And to thy question what said they, 

The foundry workmen—speak ?”’ 
“ Darkly they spoke—to the furnace red 
They pointed with a grin, and said— 
* He’s safe enough, and stowed securely ; 
The Count will praise his servants surely,’ ” 


“ And, Robert,’’ cried with mind on rack 
The Ceunt, and trembling stood— 
‘* Met ye him not, as ye came back ¢ 
I sent him to the wood.”’ 
**Sir, nor by wood nor meadow green 
Have I a trace of Robert seen.” 
“ Now,” cries the Count—smit with contrition— 
“Here may we read Heaven's own decision,” 


Then to his dame, to whom unknown 
Was all had passed, he led 

Her gentle page, and thus in tone 
Of deep emotion, said : 

*« Be ever gracious to this child : 

No angel is more undefiled, 

Though we may deal ungently by him, 

God and his saints are ever nigh him.” 


VANITAS VANITATUM, VANITAS, 
Froia Goethe, 

1 place my faith and trust on naught— 
Huzza! 

With dear experience wisdom bought— 
Huzza! 

Then when with comrades next I dine, 

I'll quatf to naught, best friend of mine, 

A bumper full of Rhenish wine, 


I placed my trust in gaining wealth— 
Hu7zza! 
In doing so spent youth and health— 
Ah, well! 
My hopes by fickle fortune cross’d, 
What in collecting so much cost, 
Through bankrupt agents, I have lost, 


To Eve's fair daughters next I went— 
}inzza! 

There sadly found my time misspent, 
Ah, well! 
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If faithless, they deserted me ; 
The constant caused me ennui— 
Thus woman ceased my trust to be, 








On foreign travel went I next— 
Huzza! 
And there was plagued and sorely vex’d— 
Ah, well! 
While bills were high and fare was bad, 
And barbd’rous jargon drove me mad, 
I nowhere English comforts had. 










I placed my trust in rank and fame— 
Huzza! 

And tried to gain a deathless name— 

Ah, well! 

To honour’s post at last when raised, 

My worth and merits no one praised, 
While jaundiced Envy on me gazed. 
















































I placed my trust on glerious war— 
Huzza ! 
In hopes to Change my luckless star— 
Ah, well! 
Victorious oft, with laurel crown’d, 
One limb I left on Spanish ground, 
And then in war no pleasure found. 





But now on naught I place my trust— 
Huzza! 
And so Dame Fortune do thy worst— 
Huzza ! 
For while I spend the whole day long, 
In mirth and feasting, wine and song, 
To me does all the world belong, 





M. N. 
TO A SPARROW CAUGHT IN MY HALL, 


From the German of Birger. 
Good day, my Lord !—Look at him well !— 
Thou'rt welcome in my hall to dwell! 
Thou'rt taken prisoner, dost thou see ? 
Exert thine every energy, 
And fly about on every side, 
And leave no window pane untried, 
Shouldst even break thy beak or skull— 
Thou’rt taken prisoner, little fool ! 
Thy tyrant I, and thou my s/ave, 
Although a prince, or count, or grave, 
Among thy sparrow folk! Now, hear 
What, if I chose to be severe, 
I have the power to do with thee :— 
Can pluck thee, twist thy neck ; decree 
The fate awaiting cock and dog, 
(To end this little catalogue, ) 
Should they refuse to crow and bark— 
Death at one stroke! and, hark ! 
Although I say the words with grief, 
And that with right, thou gallows thief! 
Dost know the cherries, day by day, 
Thou from my mouth hast snatched away ” 
And princely pastime it would be 
Should I bring Pussy in with me! 
But, if more merciful, indeed, 
The garden-shears I have, at need, 
Wherewith to cut thy fluttering wing 
And saucy tail, thou little thing ! 
Then, under hedge and bank, thou must 
Be always fluttering in the dust !— 
Ha! fellow! how dost like the plan ? 
But know thou that I am a Man! 
1’1l let thee flutter, frank and free ; 
But that, e’er mindful thou mayst be 
That Freedom is a golden prize, 
First, I will gently tyrannize, 
And scare thee o’er the room. Sh! sh! 
Now, through the window to your bush! 





No! no! no tyranny for me! 
God guard us all from slavery ! 
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CHAPTER FROM THE CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH QUEENS; 


OR. THE LEPER-HOUSE OF JANVAL. 


BY MRS GORE, 


Amone the unquiet reigns succeeding the © 


epoch of the Norman conquest, which (while the 
original Britons were colonizing in exile in that 
maritime province of France which still exhibits 
such remarkable traces of the Celtic origin of 
its population) established a third race of aliens 
and foreigners in authority over the harassed 
mother country, that of Stephen—harassed by 
perpetual struggles with the Empress Matilda 
and her son—was, perhaps, the most uneasy to 
the Sovereign, the most unsatisfactory to the 
people. 

Henry I. had been endured on the throne by 
his English subjects chiefly in deference to his 
union with a Saxon Princess, the niece of Edgar 
Atheling. Though the haughty manners of the 
Queen estranged from her, in the sequel, the 
hearts of her own people; while the Normans, 
instead of being propitiated by her renounce- 
ment of her Saxon name of Edith for the Nor- 
man one of Matilda, persisted in asserting that 
the Saxon Princess was a recanted nun, devoted 
in childhood to the altar by her aunt, the Abbess 
of Wilton—still her influence promoted peace in 
the land ; and there was every prospect that, in 
the person of her son, Prince William, the Saxon 
and Norman races united would uphold undis- 
puted sway over the kingdom. ‘There were 
those, however, among the English, who still 
predicted evil from the results of a sacrilegious 
marriage. Many were heard to declare that, so 
long as Edgar Atheling survived in exile in 
Normandy, the representatives of his niece could 





have no Jawful claim to the English throne ; | 


while others boldly related reports of Prince 
William’s animosity to his maternal kindred— 
the son of Maud, reared by Norman preceptors, 
having been heard to protest that his English 
subjects should be trained like oxen to the plough, 
as worthy only to become beasts of burden to the 
Normans, 

The evil intentions of the heir-apparent were 
fated to be frustrated by that fatal catastrophe 
which history commemorates as having filled 
with lamentations not only the palace of the 
Sovereign, but the mansions of the Norman 
nobility. King Henry, when on the point of em- 
barking from Harfleur for England, with his court, 
after pacificating the Dukedom of Normandy, 
was unluckily accosted by one Fitz-Stephens, 
the son of Fitz-Evard, a Norman privateer, who, 
after presenting on the strand a mark of gold to 
the King, in token of feudal service, made claim 
to the monopoly of conveying the royal cortége 
across the channel. 

‘‘It was my father,” pleaded the blunt Nor- 
man, ‘ who, in this same good vessel, the Blanche 
Vef, transported to Hastings your royal father, 

NO, LIX-emVOL V. 








the Conqueror ; and I demand the enjoyment of 


| the privilege then conceded to the family.” 


In deference to the omen, the English King 
forthwith entrusted to the vauntful captain his 
two sons, his daughter, his nephew, with three 
hundred youthful courtiers of noble lineage ; 
and, lo! at midnight, on the eve of St Cather- 
ine, the Blanche Nef, manned by fifty gallant 
oarsmen, quitted the port, and, ina tranquil sea, 
without visible motive for the calamity, struck 
upon a fatal ledge of a rock, then known as the fas 
deCatte, The cries of the crew reached even unto 
the King’s ship ; but so little was Henry prepared 
for the calamity, that, on landing in England, he 
persisted in asserting that the Blanche Nef had 
put back into port; nor was it till the sole sur- 
vivor of the crew (a butcher of Rouen, saved by 
clinging to the mast) made known the piteous 
fact, that Prince William, having fairly escaped 
the wreck, had returned to receive on board a 
favourite daughter of his father, and been lost, 
through a number of his noble companions leap- 
ing into the boat, that Henry became convinced 
of the extent of his misfortune. From that hour 
to the day of his death, the countenance of the 
afflicted King was unvisited bya smile. Beholding 
in this severe dispensation of Providence the 
chastisement of his cruelties towards his brother 
Robert, and of his unlawful marriage, he began 
to apprehend that his fated line was destined 
never to reign in England. 

‘‘] have failed to propitiate the wrath of Pro- 
vidence,” murmured the King. “ Albeit the 
rich foundation of Reading Abbey hath appeased 
the rancour of the clergy, it hath dune nought 
to conciliate the indignation of a jealous Gop. 
The line of William the Norman is a destined 
line. It is written—La race de fenfant batard 
perira !” 

The prudent counsels of Anselmus, the Arch- 
bishop, suggested, however, ut that juncture, to 
the King, that, instead of indulging in unavail- 
ing regrets, much might be done to secure the 
succession to the throne for his daughter, Maud 
—the youthful widow of the Emperor, Henry V. 
of Germany; in obedience to which advice, 
the Empress Maud was invited back, and wel- 
comed with royal state to Windsor Castle, to 
receive the allegiance of the barons of England, 
as heiress-apparent to the crown. 

The pride of a warlike nation might have been 
expected to rebel against this substitution of a 
female ruler, at a period when every man’s foot 
was in the stirrup, and every man’s hand on his 
sword. But compassion pleaded for King Henry. 
It was no moment to thwart the desires of the 
afflicted man. The youth and beauty of the 
imperial widow wrought wonders in her favour 
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with the chivalrous youth of the kingdom. Cer- 
tain of the higher nobility cherished secret hopes 
of being honoured by the King with her hand ; 
others venerated the Empress as the sole repre- 
sentative, in name and nature, of her Saxon 


mother, (styled on her tomb at Winchester— | 
line, the youthful Empress was required to be. 


Mativpis recina, ab Anglis vocata Moup, THE 
GODE QUENE ;"*) and not a few mentally reserved 
to themselves absolvement from their oath of 
allegiance, in case the young Earl of Blois, son 
to Adela, sister of the Conqueror, could be pre- 
vailed on to attempt a second invasion. 

The Empress, meanwhile, in the fullest bloom 
of youth and beauty, gave herself up to the pro- 
pitious seeming of the time, without much heed 
of the secret intentions of her obsequious vas- 
sais. As yet, too young and fair for ambition, 
her youth was spent among the deteriorating 
brilliancies ofa court. Transplanted, in thought- 
Jess girlhood, from the somewhat pedantic pre- 
cincts of the palace of Westminster, beset at 
that period by learned clerks and ambitious 
priests, to the gay Imperial court, with all its 
array Of chivalry, its vivid heraldry, joyous 
tournaments, and gentle arts of poesy and song, 
the young Empress had passed in review the 
gallant nobles of Hainault, Brabant, Saxony, 
ere, in her early widowhood, she returned to 
present herself before the iron-handed barons of 
Britain ; and, though she came prepared to be 
an object of idolatry to the courtiers of her 
father, and to see the knees of men and the eyes 
of women bend down before her, she was pre- 
resolved that neither the savage English thanes 
(her father’s reluctant subjects) nor the rude 
Norman barons (her mother’s ferocious enemies) 
should obtain any ascendancy over her heart. 
She would be a Queen !—every inch a Queen! 
She would enjoy the revenues of the crown, trifle 
with the liberties of the people, repress the in- 
sulence of the barons, and enjoy the sports and 
pastimes of her sex, without paying a tribute in 
return to its feelings or frailties. Love was not 
for one of royal degree. There were chancel- 
lors and archbishops to hold in charge her con- 
science and her immortal soul. The youthful 
Sovereign reserved to herself the care of her 
heart. 

When Matilda took her place, for the first 
time, beside her father in the Council Chamber 
at Windsor, surrounded by venerable men, re- 
nowned for valour in the field or wisdom in the 
closet, many admired the listless serenity of brow 
with which she pronounced the words dictated to 
her by the King’s Ministers, applauding the clear 
enunciation of her firm and silver voice. Others 
there were, however, who descried heartlessness 
in her too-ready self-possession, and would rather 
have traced a tear in her youthful eye, or a fal- 
tering accent, when addressing, for the first 
time, the chosen of her future subjects, than have 
witnessed her cold and measured propriety of 
demeanour, There was no sensibility, they said, 
in Matilda—no woman—no angel. They might 





* Anglia Sacra, p. 307. 
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reverence, but they could not love the automaton 
of the counsellors of the throne. 

These cavillers, however, withdrew their ob. 
jections, when, in the course of the jousts and 
tournaments which followed the solemn conyo. 
cation confirming the succession in the female 


stuw, three successive times, the palm of victory 
upon a certain Sir Kenric Ceorcil, only son of 
the Saxon Earl Waltheam, a youth whose high 
accomplishments threw into the shade those of 
the gallant Norman nobles flourishing under the 
protection of the court. Sir Kenric was, in fact, 
regarded as the flower of English knights ; and 
when, at the close of the day, the young Empress 
invested him with a scarf of gold, embroidered 
by her own fair hands, and woven in her colours, 
the Harcourts, Montaignes, Alyottes, Mortemers, 
Noels, and all the horde of foreign adventurers, 
honoured with posts of state, bit their tilting 
gloves for very shame at being thus overmastered 
by one of the native boors of the uncivilized 
land they deigned to plunder for a maintenance, 
But the fault was theirown. Their presumption 
of skill and valour had suggested a challenge to 
all England, in honour of the fair Matilda, else 
had not the son of a Saxon Tiern presumed to 
wield arms within the privileged lists of the royal 
castle of Windsor. 

Still deeper was their shame when, at the ban- 
quet and ball following this chivalrous display, 
they beheld Sir Kenric graced with the especial 
notice of their future Queen and the noble ladies 
glittering in her train. King Henry, on dissolving 
the baronial council held in the grand hall of 
the castle, had entreated pardon for absenting 
himself from the ensuing entertainments in a 
spot where, but a year before, his gallant son 
had born off the prizes of the tourney ; and 
the youthful Empress was consequently sole oc- 
cupant of the throne of state ; but it was judged 
no derogation that she should mingle in the 
dance, led successively by the Earls of Devon 
and Hereford, and young Geoffrey, son to Fulk, 
Earl of Anjou, the ward of King Henry during 
his father’s absence in the Holy Land; and 
Maud—who united the accomplishments of fo- 
reign countries with the fair-visagedness and 
modesty of her own—acquitted herself so grace- 
fully under the guidance of these distinguished 
cavaliers, that even the Lady Godfreda d’ Ypres 
—the favoured friend of her deceased mother, 
appointed by King Henry, as a woman of re- 
nowned virtue and prudence, to officiate as 
keeper of his daughter’s household—could espy 
nothing to amend in the deportment of her charge. 

The Norman Lords, however, saw much cause 
for blame, when—under sanction, as they sup- 
posed, of the Lady Godfreda, the English g0- 
vernante, the Saxon duenna—her Majesty dis- 
mounted once more from the throne to the 
dancing-floor, conducted by a partner no less 
obnoxious than Sir Kenric of Waltheam, An 
unseemly murmur arose in the hall, which nought 
but the presence of the solemn chamberlains 
with their wands, and the attendance of yeomen 
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with their partisans, availed to subdue into de- 
corum. Indignant, however, at this presumptu- 
ous show of displeasure on the part of her vas- 
sals, her mother’s haughty spirit broke out for 
the first time in Matilda. Instead of shrinking 
rebuked by the dissatisfaction of the Court, 
the Empress redoubled her show of favour to- 
wards the noble Saxon she was honouring with 
her hand. On her other partners, she had 
scarcely deigned to bestow a token of notice. 
With Sir Kenric, she entered cheerfully into 
conversation. The young knight was recently 
returned from Ratisbon, where the Empress 
flattered herself she had made a highly advan- 
tageous impression ; and to his replies to her 
interrogatories touching the friends she had re- 
luctantly left behind, Matilda listened with such 
sparkling eyes and varying complexion, that 
the Lady Godfreda, uninstructed in the cause of 
her pupil’s emotion, began to view with some 
uneasiness a scene likely to give rise to cruel 
misconstructions. 

“Thy gentle friend, the Princess Isolina of 
Austria, should have furnished you with a token 
tomy presence,’ observed the Empress, on learn- 
ing that the young Knight had been her High- 
ness inmate in her castle of St Péltz. ‘ Tidings 
from her friends in Germany are ever welcome 
to Matilda.” 

“ IT had the glory, madam,” returned the 
knight, with grace and dignity, “ of bearing to 
England, both from the Earl of Hainault, and 
the Duchess of Austria, gifts and letters for 
your Majesty, which I duly delivered to the 
hands of your seneschal, to be entrusted to those 
of the Lady Godfreda.” 

“ Letters!—gifts!” cried the Empress, with 
surprise. 

“A cross and chalice of gold of Augsburg 
work,” replied Sir Kenric, “and a chaplet of 
onyx, consecrated at the shrine of Maria Zell in 
Styria.” 

“ And how came it,” demanded the Empress, 
turning by sudden impulse towards her duenna, 
‘that these tokens ;were remitted to my hand 
without intimation that they were intended to 
bespeak my favour for the bearer?” 

“T crave your Majesty’s pardon,” replied the 
Lady Godfreda, (using her native dialect, in 
trust not tu be understood by the Normans by 
whom they stood surrounded,) ‘ for having ad- 
hered so closely to your royal father’s instruc- 
tions as to recognise the imprudence of bestowing 
public notice upon an English subject, whereat 
the foreign favourites, cheered by the sunshine of 
the throne, might be moved to take umbrage.” 

This reproof, intended to recall the Empress to 
a sense of her indiscretion in prolonging a parley 
with the English knight honoured with her 
colours in the lists and her hand in the dance, 
served oniy to aggravate the mischief. A sense 
of her recent accession of consequence swelled in 
the bosom of the youthful Sovereign. She wasa 
woman, had been an Empress, was to be a Queen! 
Why submit to be lectured by a prudish woman, 
who had survived the age of grace and gallantry? 








Aloud, in French, and with marked significance, 
accordingly, did Maud intimate to Sir Kenric of 
Waltheam her commands to present himself, on 
the morrow, at her apartments in the Eastern 
Tower of Windsor Castle, at the hour when the 
King afforded daily opportunity to his daughter 
to introduce her friends and dependents to his 
protection. 

The graceful, silent, and reverent obeisance 
with which this dangerous token of favour was 
received by the English knight, would probably 
have provoked a second murmur from the courtly 
throng, had not Maud, directing at that moment 
round the circle a stern glance of her clear blue 
eye, impesed silence upon the malcontents. Not 
a word was spoken, not a look adventured to- 
wards the graceful form of the retreating cava- 
lier, who had accepted the words of the Empress 
as a form of dismissal. The lovely daughter of 
the King retired to dream of the noble person, 
expressive countenance, and mellifluous voice of 
the young Saxon, who had thrown all competitors 
for her smiles into eclipse ; while the discon- 
tented Barons were scarcely less excited by 
newly awakened apprehensions that they might 
behold an English subject promoted to the 
English throne, and be compelled to bow the 
knee to one whom the rules of precedence 
and laws of conquest pointed out as their in. 
ferior. 

Their fears, however, were premature. No 
Kenric presented himself to do homage to the 
royal lady, who esteemed herself more highly as 
queen of human hearts than as a dowager Em- 
press, or sovereign expectant. Vainly did Maud 
chafe and wonder at the absence of her protégé ; 
vainly dispatch her maids of honour and waiting 
gentlewomen to inquire of this usher and that 
seneschal whether a young knight, wearing a 
searf of crimson and blue, had sued for admit- 
tance to her presence. The English knight was 
seen no more at Windsor Castle. Either the 
presence of the Lady Godfreda had alarmed 
the precautions of the King, and secured his 
banishment from Court, or the callous coldness 
of his English nature rendered him insensible 
to favours the mere witnessing of which had 
set the blood of the Norman nobility into a fer- 
ment. 

If, however, the interference of the King pur- 
ported to obliterate the dangerous impression 
made on the heart of the future Queen of Eng- 
land, by one whom policy forbade her to elevate 
to the throne, the project evinced little know. 
ledge of the human heart. Matilda, who would 
have perhaps seen less to admire in Sir Kenric 
on a more familiar acquaintance, began to dwell 
perilously on his attractions the moment she 
conceived him to be forcibly detained from her 
presence. Every word of their interview was 
recalled and re-recalled ; every look stored in 
her memory; every gesture remembered with 
partiality. She felt that she had lost a friend in 
the gallant partisan who had so chivalrously won 
and so gracefully worn her colours, 


In vain did the Lady Godfreda remonstrate 
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against the indelicacy of her inquiries, and the 
imprudence of her regrets. The young Empress 
did not scruple to avow that, were she assured 
of the interposition of the King, her father, in 
preventing the advances of Sir Kenric, she 
would abide no longer at Windsor Castle, to be 
subjected to espionage and tyranny; but, re- 
turning to Germany, live frugally but independ- 
ently upon her dower, with the privilege of en- 
jeying the society of her choice, and treading a 
measure when and where she listed, with partners 
of suitable degree. 

‘‘I pray your Majesty to recollect, ere these 
imprudent sayings transpire, and alienate from 
your royal person the hearts of the commons of 
England,’ quoth Lady Godfreda, “ that the fair 
and fertile island over which your future sove- 
reignty is appointed, is well worth the sacrifice 
of acoranto. It were a degrading fact to be com- 
mented upon by the Princesses of Christendom, 
that the widow of the German Cesar sat wailing 
in her bower-chamber because a fair-visaged 
adventurer scorned to avail himself of her too 
gracious invitations. The man may be wedded, 
madam, or betrothed; and his affianced lady 
evince reluctance to have his feelings exposed to 
the courtesies of one whuse happiness her friends 
ardently desire to see secured by prudent wed- 
lock.” 

‘Sir Kenric of Waltheam is neither wed nor 
like to wed!” retorted Maud. ‘* Thus far my 
inquiries have determined. What further they 
may detect concerning him, I know not. But 
should harshness or evil dealing be included in 
my discoveries, I make the cause of the innocent 
my own, and pledge my word to repay heavily 
hereafter the smallest injury sustained in my 
behalf by my noble champion.” 

Induced, by the remarks of her lady gover- 
nante, whom she knew tv be honoured with her 
father’s confidence, to fear that Sir Kenric might 
in sooth be made to pay a heavy penalty for the 
distinctions she had rashly accorded him, the 
young Empress applied to her half brother, 
Robert Fitzroy, Earl of Gloucester, (an illegiti- 
mate son, on whom King Henry had recently 
bestowed a name, a title, and a wealthy bride, ) 
to ascertain the cause of Ceorcil’s absenting 
himself from Court. But the answers hazarded by 
Gloucester served only to augment her vexation. 
He replied by entreating his sister to banish Sir 
Kenric from her recollection, since it needed 
but a show of further favour on her part to 
draw down on the object of her care the most 
cruel persecutions of the King. 

“Be warned by the fate of our uncle Robert,” 
whispered the Earl of Gloucester. ‘‘ That he 
was an obstacle to the projects of the King, 
sufficed to condemn him to a barbarous extine- 
tion of sight, and eighteen years’ imprisonment.” 

Against the frightful inference thus hinted, 
the young Empress began loudly to exclaim. But, 
in the midst of her anxieties, on account of one 
whom a single interview had thus unaccountably 
promoted to her good graces, King Henry signi- 
fied his intention to proceed to Normandy, to 
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demand trom his vassals the same pledge of alle. 
giance to his daughter which he had receiyeg 
from his commons of England; and Matilda, 
who, from her early marriage and long residence 
in Germany, had been prevented accompanying 
her father in former expeditions, was gladdened 
by the prospect of beholding the cradle of her 
illustrious ancestors—the Castle of Rollo, the 
founder of her line—the early abode of her 
grandfather, the Conqueror—the sunny meads 
of theSeine—the gorgeous churches—the prince- 
ly dwellings of Caen and Rouen. 

With the versatility of her sex, she soon ceased 
to trouble her thoughts for the courteous knight 
who had done service for her in the !ists ; and, 
though Sir Kenric was known to have disap. 
peared mysteriously from the dwelling of Earl 
Waltheam, and was lamented of the English no. 
bility, as a most accomplished youth, who, by 
force or stratagem, had come to wrong, Matilda 
embarked in her gorgeous galley, without so 
much as a prayer to the King that search might 
be made into the affair, and the aggressors yielded 
to punishment. 

Glad was the heart of the lovely young Em- 
press when, after a day's propitious sailing, the 
white cliffs of Fécamp appeared in sight. Her 
life had been a series of progresses and triumphs, 
Shehad become habituated tothe glare and tumult 
of festivity, till the very heart within her was 
hardened by the atmosphere of pomp and osten- 
tation. The wrongs of the oppressed, the sor- 
rows of the poor, were forgotten, while her 
young eye dwelt upon giittering jewels, shining 
silks, and waving plumes. Asshe presided peer- 
less over the lists, or sat aloft listening to the 
minstrelsies and clashing goblets of the gorge- 
ous banquet, there was no world elsewhere for 
Matilda. 

A heavy lesson, however, was in store for her. 
The Saxon parentage which so recommended her 
to her English subjects, created an equal preju- 
dice against her among the Norman lieges of King 
Henry. The bold barons of the duchy swore 
that they would rather groan again under the 
sceptre of Robert the Devil, than submit to be 
swayed by a distaff; and, contrary to all that 
might have been anticipated from a country s¢ 
civilized, her beauty, instead of working miracles 
in her favour, was converted into a cause of of- 
fence. 

« This woman,” cried the rough barons of Tan- 
carville, Eu, and Harcourt, “hath no thought 
save for the jingling of minstrels, and garniture 
of robes of estate, Give her the jewels and car- 
canets of the duchesses of Normandy, and a tir- 
ing-glass wherein to view her fair visage, and 
send her back content to Westminster! But for 
us, a warrior for time of need—for us, a grave 
councillor for strait of peril—for us, a chief 
who, in his chain-mail, and mounted on a gallant 
war-horse, can lead us on to victory ! No mincing 
woman-sovereigns for Normandy ! ‘Tis contrary 
to feudal usage—'tis contrary to decent usage— 
‘tis contrary to sense and judgment! If King 
Henry must choose a successor, be it his young 
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nephew, Stephen of Blois, whom he might have 
wedded with this fair-faced widow, ere the count 
took to himself a bride of his own selection. Ste- 

hen is a brave and stalwart man. To Stephen 
will we gladly do service for our land. But 
away with this woman-prince, whose sceptre is a 
gittern, and whose senate a council of coifs and 
stomachers !”” 

The gauntlet thus thrown down, all Normandy 
stood forward to resist the summons of the King. 
Instead of the triumphs predicted to her, the 
young Empress found herself contemned as the 
jlegitimate offspring of a revolted nun—as a 
pretender and usurper. LEcclesiastics, from the 
pulpit, denounced the daughter of “ Sister Edith, 
of Wilton Abbey, falsely styled Matilda, Queen 
of England.” 

‘«‘ Behold !” said they, ‘ the hand of Providence 


tar. With the Prince, her son, perished the 
pride and prime of the noble houses of Normandy ; 
and, for the Princess, her daughter, a yet more 
fearful sentence shall be accomplished! The 
man who weds with Maud shall be stricken with 
the sword ; and with foul disease the children 
borne unto them. ‘Therefore, oh, therefore be 
the race accursed in Normandy! Let them not 
sit in the seat of our rulers. Let them not de- 
file the steps of our altars. Home with them to 
the land of the Saxon and the idolater !” 

These hostilities were clearly stirred up by 
the party which, from the catastrophe of Prince 
William’s grievous end, had been rallying round 
the standard of the Earl of Blois. But they 
were not the less alarming to Henry and his 
daughter. The King, who, fromtheagonizing hour 
which bereaved him of three of his offspring, 
had been overwhelmed with melancholy, appeared 
to hearken with peculiar despondence to the 
denunciations of the church. Though aware of 
the falsehood of the allegation against his wife, 
(who, though bred in a convent, had, from per- 
sonal repugnance, refused to pronounce the vows 
of the order,) the unhappy King doubted not 
that his cruelty to his captive brother had called 
down upon his head the ire of Providence. The 
premature death of his sons and son-in-law, 
seemed to inspire terror of his alliance ; for no 
suitors presented themselves for the hand of his 
daughter, whose beauty and heirship to the 
throne of England placed her above all other 
princesses of Christendom. 

“TI shall not live to fold a grandchild in my 
arms,” was the ever-recurring cry of King Henry. 
“My race is doomed! Beauclerk will bequeath 
no inheritors to the loyalty of Britain.” 

His anxieties were shortly increased by the 
troubles of a neighbouring state. Fulk, Count of 
Anjou, (surnamed, from his custom of bearing a 
branch of broom or genest upon his helm in 
guise of plume, “ Plante Genest,” a name after- 
wards Anglicised into Plantagenet,) was pur- 
suing, in conformance with the spirit of the 
times, his fanatic adventures in the East, leav. 
ing his country to be harassed by cruelties and 
exactions ; and Henry, who had volunteered his 





protection to young Geoffrey, the heir of Anjou, 
could not refuse his aid in reducing to submis- 
sion the turbulent Angerine nobles, who took 
upon themselves the control of his inheritance. 

Abandoning, therefore, his personal dissensions 
with his Norman subjects, the King placed him- 
self at the head of a numerous army, and marched 
towards Angers—leaving the young Empress 
and her train, with a sufficient escort of men-at- 
arms, intrenched inthe strong Castle of Arques, 
in Talon, one of the most important citadels of 
Normandy. 

The impatience of the fair Maud, at this sud- 
den change of prospects, was scarcely to be con- 
trolled. Already she had imbibed the strongest 
prejudices against Normandy and the Normans, 
by whom her rights were so insolently impugned ; 


_ and to devote to the dreariness of a gloomy fort- 
js on the generation of the blasphemer of the al- | 


ress in a sequestered valley those golden hours 
of youth which she had trusted to devote to the 
gorgeous halls of Westminster or Winchester, 
and the trophied galleries of Windsor, was a cruel 
disappointment. Of all her female train, there 
was only one, the Lady Ada de Tancarville, 
whose society was supportable to the spoiled 
heiress of the English throne ; and even against 
her the King, her father, had breathed a word 
of warning at parting. 

“Confide not too tenderly to any of Norman 
birth,” said the King, on taking his way from the 
stern embattlements of Arques. ‘ These people 
love you not, my dear Maud, and will be apt to 
spread snares for thy undoing.” 

Nevertheless, when the young Empress ob- 
served with what zeal her fair companion laboured, 
even in that secluded spot, to minister to her 
enjoyments, it would have been black ingrati- 
tude to persist in the mistrust suggested by the 
King. The Lady Ada despatched messengers 
to her father’s castle, at Tancarville, to procure, 
forthe recreation of her lady, the choice falcons in 
which the old baron took delight ; managed to train 
for her entertainment a company formed of the 
acolytes of the church of St Remy of Dieppe, by 
whom mysteries were performed in the grand 
hall of the donjon ; and, while the Empress, sur- 
rounded by her maidens and women, whiled out 
the summer day upon the battlements of the 
watch-tower, commanding the beautiful valley 
of Arques, with its noble forest, rich pastures, 
and winding stream. procured the favour of Sire 
Guy de Harcourt, the governor, to exercise his 
billmen and bowmen in mimic warfare in the vale 
below—a fitting sport and pastime for the leisure 
of a queen. 

For these considerate attentions, the lovely 
Maud was duly grateful ; and the influence of 
Lady Ada soon exceeded that of any former 
favourite. The Empress loved to sit alone with 
her noble attendant beneath the canopy erected 
upon the platform of the donjon, to shelter her 
from the summer heats ; engaged in deep dis- 
cussion of the mysteries of religion, politics, love, 
or fashion, The jealous rivals of the Lady Ada 
adduced the two latter topics as exclusively o¢_ 
cupying the attention of the noble ladies; the 
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faithful partisans of Maud, the former. But it 
was in presence of her whole train the Count 
de Tancarville’s daughter acquainted the Em- 
press that a minstrel, of singular proficiency, 
had been, for some days, exercising his art in 
the guard-room, for the diversion of the soldiery. 
* And, good sooth, it were a shame and scandal 
to have it whispered,” persisted the wily lady, 
“that there came a minstrel to the gates of 
Arques; and that there were none to shew 
favour towards the gai science but a bluff cap- 
tain and his unlettered men-at-arms.” 

On this hint, the ladies of the young Empress 
surrounded her with entreaties, that the minstrel 
might be admitted to her royal presence that 
very afternoon ; when Maud, after some show of 
reluctance, either real or feigned, acceded to 
their prayer. Her Majesty’s almoner, Brother 
Anselmus de Gisors, was required to be in at- 
tendance, to afford countenance to this introduc- 
tion of a stranger into the royal sanctuary ; and 
it was noticed, that the learned priest and the 
Norman lady in waiting exchanged significant 
glances when, on the entrance of the minstrel, 
the Empress half started from her seat, and, 
after manifest and uncontrollable changes of 
countenance, let fall her veil over her face as 
she gave ear to the strains with which her young 
countryman was emboldened to amuse her reyal 
leisure, ; 

For, though the Norman ladies by whom, as a 
token of conciliation, King Henry had seen fit to 
surround the Empress, noted only in the jong- 
deur a youth too manly and stalwart for his 
graceful calling—one who had far better be- 
come the lists of chivalry than the clerkly weeds 
in which he was habited—the daughter of King 
Henry beheld in the intruder the well remem- 
bered knight who, in the tilting yard at Wind- 
gor, had so gallantly worn her colours, Sir Ken- 


ric of Waltheam, the flower of the Saxon 
chivalry ! 


PART Il. 

From that eventful hour all was changed in 
the Castle of Arques. Instead of the listless- 
ness wherewith the Princess had heretofore sat 
amid her maidens, watching, with weary eyes, the 
progress of their embroidery, or listening with 
uneasy ears to the tedious homilies of Father 
Galfridus, the chaplain, she now began to be- 
tray unwonted care in the choosing of her tires 
and the readiness of her palfrey for morning 
exercise. Her monotonous walk upon the bat- 
tlements no longer sufficed her ; the bracing cir 
of the cliffs by Candecéte being necessary for 
the maintenance of her health, or the cool shade 
of the woud by St Nicolas d’Alihermont for her 
refreshment. 

No one found aught to urge against this 
sudden accession of activity. There was peace 
in the country. Brawlers were not likely to 
intrude wpon her Majesty’s pleasures ; and those 
of the little court, who had been overpowered 
by the contagion of royal ennui, were right glad 
to adopt, without too curious investigation, a 
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happier frame of spirit. Cheerfulness shone upon 
the brow of the young Empress, health dawneg 
in brighter colours upon her cheek, and the 
knights and dames of her train rejoiced at be. 
ing authorized to resume their health and hap- 
piness. 

Lady Ada de Tancarville had little difficulty 
in obtaining from her kinsman, Sire Guy, the 
governor, that the companies of spearmen and 
bowmen, appointed for the especial escort of the 
Empress in these equestrian expeditions, should 
consist of picked men, the vassals of the Count 
de Tancarville, whose soldiers were of high ac. 
count in the King’s army for discipline and 
training ; and thus encomnassed, Maud was at 
liberty to go and come as she listed ; sometimes 
to take her pleasure in the noble pastime of 
hawking—sometimes to dream away refreshing 
hours on the seashore beneath the cliffs by 
Pourville—sometimes to penetrate towards the 
ancient Gaulic intrenchment or city of refuge, 
which bore the name of Cesar’s Camp, purport- 
ing to have been an Oppidum of the epoch of 
the Roman Invasion. 

It was summer—gorgeous, glowing, glorious 
summer. The woods with their trembling foliage, 
the sea with its gentle tides, seemed to confess 
the genial influence of the season; the meads 
and vales were enamelled with a thousand wild 
flowers ; the shelving downs above embalmed 
the air with their aromatic herbage; even the 
stern battlements of the fortress of Arques were 
rendered fragrant by the yellow blossoms of the 
wall-flower bursting into bloom from every rift. 
The birds poured forth their joyous clamour 
from the boughs—the grasshopper was merry in 
the green field—the dragon-fly hovered in bril- 
liant elasticity over the reeds of the Bethune 
and the Sadne ; and the roughest peasant-boy, 
labouring in the fields, felt that, in the midst of 
summer gladness, his heart must expand into 
song, or burst! 

If such the general influence of the season, 
was it likely that a young and lovely Princess, 
abandoned to the impulses of nature, should 
listen unmoved to the prayers and protestations 
of one who, with the connivance of persons en- 
gaged for her counsel and protection, was ever 
by herside? When Sir Kenric of Waltheam was 
introduced, by the cunning stratagem of the 
Count de Tancarville’s daughter, into the Castle 
of Arques, the sole sentiment evinced by Maud 
was surprise. She had almost ceased to think o! 
the hero of her transient love dream ; and, per- 
haps, would have never more recalled him to 
mind, but for the art with which the Lady Ada, 
on learning, in a moment of listless gossip, that 
the feelings of her royal lady had been for 4 
moment disquieted, brought back to her pre- 
sence the dangerous English subject, who was 
likely to distract the Empress’s wishes from & 
suitable alliance. But leisure, listlessness, and 
the vacuity of mind generated by a right royal 
education, soon afforded space for the growth of 
a master passion ; and the accomplished knight, 
who was scarcely less than the Empress the 
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dupe and victim of the Lady Ada, unconsciously | 


served the purposes of a Norman faction. 


The devotion of Sir Kenric towards King | 


Henry's daughter, or rather towards the grand- 
niece of King Edgar, was a sentiment of mingled 
loyalty and love. From the moment of behold- 
ing her in her Dalmatic robe of satin, studded 
with golden stars, presiding over the lists at 


Windsor Castle, the deference he had affected | 
asa stepping-stone to courtly favour, became an | 
she had acted only from zeal to restore health 


overwhelming attachment. The counsellors of the 


King evinced their clear-sightedness in pointing | 


him out to Henry asa youth likely to attempt 
some rash enterprise to attract the notice of the 


Empress, and promote the interest of the English | 
' needed not long to insure the smiles and in- 


cause ; and so rapid and so active had been the 
precautions taken to intercept all further inter- 
course between the Empress and her young ad- 
mirer, that the kinsmen and friends of the Ear] 
Waltheam became alarmed for Sir Kenric’s 
safety ; and, ere that knight had time for re- 
sistance, he was conducted by his father’s autho- 
rity on board a vessel lying in the Thames and 
about to sail for the Mediterranean ; and, within 
three days of the tournament at Windsor, while 
the emissaries of the court were vainly attempt- 
ing to obtain a clue to his retreat, had aiready, 
in a stout merchantman, passed the channel of 
St George. 


| 


attempt. Within afew weeks of the Empress s 
confidential disclosure to Lady Ada, that, of all 
men living, Sir Kenric Ceorcil had alone ex- 
cited emotion in her heart, he was standing in 
presence of his future Sovereign. Ere a more 
familiar meeting could he brought to pass, it 
was essential for the Lady Ada so far to unde- 
ceive him, as to admit that the summons was 
despatched by herself without the participation 
of her royal mistress. But she protested that 


and happiness to her illustrious friend, by re- 
calling to her presence the object of her dearest 
affections, So artfully was the game of deceit 
carried on around the young couple, that it 


dulgence of the royal recluse of Arques, for the 
knight who had defied time and place, peril and 
persecution, for her sake. Encouraged by evil 
counsel, Sir Kenric scrupled not to declare to 
the daughter of kings his passionate attachment ; 
while, encouraged by evil counsel, the daughter 
of kings did not hesitate to avow in return that 
she was deeply sensible to his devotion. 

Under such auspices, the growth of love is of 
rapid progress. ‘The Lady Ada, aware that the 
cautious King had left especial instructions with 
the Sire d’Harcourt regarding Earl Waltheam’s 
son, had warned him to present himself at the 


Sir Kenric meanwhile was irritated beyond all | castle as a Provencal minstrel ; under which 
patience by this undue exercise of paternal au- | quality he obtained unmolested access to the 


thority. On landing in Sicily, instead of pur.. | 


suing his way to Palestine, according to the | 


letter of Earl Waltheam’s instructions, he lost 
no time in retracing his steps towards the North- 


.ern Littoral. The partiality of Henry’s daughter, 


pointed out to him by the Earl, his father, as a 





suurce of peril and loathing, was to him a sacred | 


appeal. If Matilda’s heart really inclined to- 
wards him—Matilda the Empress, whose every 
word and look was indelibly engraved in his 
soul—it was his duty to hasten back to her feet, 
and devote himself eternally to her will—even if 


exposed to the utmost enmity of the Norman | 
| beheld Earl Waltheam’s son habited in her 


Court—even in the fatal presence of the King. 
With this view, defying the surveillance of the 
trusty squires to whom he had been yiven in 
guidance by his father, Sir Kenric fled from 
Sicily, and sailed for the coast of France. 

The pilgrim, after a brief sojourn at Avignon, 
where the Pope, driven from his Italian States, 
was then residing, pursued his way towards 
Thoulouse, for the purpose of gaining the north, 
through Acquitaine and Anjou. In that city of 
poesy and romance, his strains in honour of the 
Empress Maud soon attracted such universal 
admiration, that the Lady Ada, when exercising 
her ingenuity for the discovery of the object of 
the Empress’s dormant affection, had little diffi- 
culty in detecting the enamoured Sir Kenric in 
the English troubadour, who had won the golden 
opinions of Languedoc and Acquitaine, by his 
virelays and feats of arms. 

To attract him into Normandy by a pretended 
message from the descendant of his Saxon princes, 
was a matter that needed only boldness for the 





Empress. Certain that her father would not 
for many months return to Normandy, she had 
no fear that the adventurous knight should be 
detected by the Normans composing her little 
court; and, blessing her fate that the age and 
infirmities of the Lady Godfreda d’ Ypres had 
detained her in England, Matilda acceded to 


| Lady Ada’s recommendation, that the Provencal 


jongleur, who found such small encouragement 
among the unlettered boors of Normandy, should 
be enlisted in her service so long as she re- 
mained immured in the iron fortress of Arques. 
When, however, for the first time, the Empress 


| household livery, like some poor hireling min- 
_strel, she felt convinced that the dignity of his 
_deportment must betray him to the household, 





or at least to the practised eye of d'Harcourt, 
as a disguised noble. She saw how gracefully 
‘““ William the troubadour’ submitted to the 
duties of his calling ; how gaily he recited ballads 
for the amusement of the chambermaids; how 
sweetly warbled complaintes for the delight of 


| the ladies in waiting ; and, above all, with what 


sober and scholar-like discretion he argued with 


| Brother Anselmus or Father Galfridus. All 
these sacrifices were, she knew, made for her 


j 





sake ; and it was difficult to withhold a smile as 
the reward of so much love! Already the songs 
of the minstrel-knight had made her name re- 
nowned at the courts of Raymond of Thoulouse, 
and Roger of Sicily. The rumour of his devo. 
tion to the daughter of Henry of England had 
drawn the attention of the Tancarville party 
towards his retreat ; and the vanity of her sex 
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enlisted itself with the weakness of her heart, to 
further the pretensions of the enterprising and 
interesting stranger. 

When now she lingered on the battlements in 
the stillness of the summer twilight, William 
the jongleur, as well as the Lady Ada and her 
favourite wolf-dog, were suffered to be in at- 
tendance ; and it was noticed by the warders and 
sentinels posted on the adjacent turrets, that, so 
far from witching with minstrelsy the ear of his 
liege lady during these interviews, the discourse 
of the Provencal with his noble companions was 
breathed in as low a voice as when Brother 
Anselmus was admitted to the honour of pouring 
ghostly counsel into the ear of his royal charge. 
[t was only after the banquet, or when seated 
amid her maidens in the hall, that the trou- 
badour was required to make proof of his skill. 
At all other times, the Empress seemed to take 
greater delight in listening to his recital of the 
wonders of foreign lands; the sweetness of 
southern countries, with their gentle airs and 
sunny fruitage ; and the pastimes of courts less 
rude and warrior-like than the kingly circles of 
Normandy and England. It may be inferred, at 
least, that such were the themes with which the 
stranger recreated the ears of the Queen. For 
so closely was William stationed behind her 
chair of state, or kneeling on the rushes beside 
her, that it was impossible for the most curious 
ear to obtain a snatch of their discourse ; and it 
was but from the varying expression of the lady's 
countenance—now eager with curiosity, now 
softened by emotion, now harsh with displeasure 
and disdain—that the spectators obtained any 
index to the subjects on which the eloquence of 
William was untiringly exercised. The latter 
sentiment, however, rarely disfigured the lovely 
countenance of Maud. The projects of the Nor- 
mans for the Empress’s enthralment in a dero- 
gatory marriage, were thriving almost beyond 
their expectations. 

Every day, when the palfrey of the Princess, 
with its footcloth and housings of crimson and 
gold, crossed the drawbridge on her way to the 
forest, amid the numerous train by which she 
was escorted, William, though never promi- 
nently placed, was ever to be found, ready, in 
case of emergency, to place his hand upon the 
rein, or guide the impatient steed of the Empress 
through the fords by St Aubin, or up the steeps 
towards Janval. The minstrel, as by especial 
privilege, and to lighten the burthen of the way 
with ditties and romances, was accustomed to 
pace at the stirrup of the Empress or the Lady 
Ada .from the moment they were beyond espial 
from the castle ; and when fairly launched into 
the country, the Princess would bid her guard 
of bowmen retire to a distance, to insure her 
from approach ; and while her ladies and pages 
disported themselves in the forest, would pro- 
ceed onwards with her two favourite compa- 
nions, to enjoy, secure from molestation, those 
higher flights of poetry and romance which are 
never imbibed so sweetly as under the noble 
fanopy of Heaven, while the glorious influence 
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of the works of nature outspread around attun¢ 
the soul to lofty contemplation. 

One of the favourite haunts of the Empress 
was a fair and wooded acclivity situated between, 
Arques and the sea-shore, wholly secure from 
the frequenting of the neighbouring peasants. 
For lo! amid its shady recesses stood the depro. 
serie or leper-house of Janval ! 

At that period there were many lepers in the 
land. The constant transit of pilgrims and war. 
riors between Palestine and Christendom, was 
fatally apt to transport the scourge of the Assy. 
rian provinces to the fair field of Europe. Many 
a city of the south had been again and again 
desolated by the plague; and many a noble family 
of the north, afflicted by the spectacle of one of 
its young and promising members, “ a leper as 
white as snow!” Jivers lazar-houses or infirm. 
aries were accordingly set apart for the cure 
of this hideous distemper; usually served by 
brothers of the severe religivus orders, and 
avoided by the surrounding population as spots 
consecrated to misfortune, and marked out by 
the awful finger of divine wrath. 

Among these was the Jeper-house, consecrated 
at Janval to St Mary Magdalen in the year of 
grace 1083, by Duke Robert of Normandy, when 
reigning in his Castle of Arques over the pro- 
vince of Talon ; and with such repugnance were 
its precincts regarded by his subjects, that, saving 
in the intercourse needful to obtain aliments and 
medicaments for the sick, the brothers minister- 
ing tv the afflicted inmates of the leper-houses 
presumed not so much as tu accost a fellow- 
creature. 

It was towards this fatal spot, nevertheless, 
that the young Empress, to secure to herself, 
unmolested, the society of him who alone excit- 
ed interest in her listless bosom, was fond of 
directing her wanderings. At the distance of 
one hundred yards round the /eproserie, grew an 
ancient belt or grove of beech-trees; beyond 
which, the unhappy victims were never suffered 
to penetrate. They were allowed, indeed, to 
emerge from the walls only on two days of the 
week, during the hour succeeding the ringing of 
the Angelus; and, at other times, the beech- 
grove and its environs were wholly deserted— 
a lonely and unfrequented place, where the chaf- 
finches and linnets perched fearless on the low- 
est boughs, in blessed security from the cruelty 
of the human race. 

Such was the ill-omened trysting-place select- 
ed by the Empress and her true knight, for the 
interchange of their vows of affection. In that 
fated grove, not a sound reached their ears— 
not a step startled their solitude—as they sat 
together on some mossy mound, enshrouded by 
the drooping branches of the glossy-stemmed 
beech-trees ; gazing, through their leafy screen, 
upon the distant ocean, or on the tranquil valley 
below, with its grazing herds and glassy waters. 
There needed no prohibition to secure them 
from the intrusion of even the most privileged 
straggler of the royal train. Not a breathing 
soul at Arques, saving the twain who, at all costs, 
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desired to emancipate themselves from observa- 
tion, would have approached the accursed limits 
of the deproserie of Janval. 

« We are safe here!’ was the earnest ejacu- 
lation of the Empress, whenever they approached 
the silent confines of the lazaret, whose lofty 
wallsof flint and deeply-embanked moat assumed, 
on days of strict cléture, the aspect of a prison. 

‘We are safe here!” echoed the Knight, 
gently leading her towards the closest shelter of 
the grove, and spreading his cloak upon the 
ground, that they might sit fast by each other's 
side, for the interchange of those vows of tender- 
ness Which, though now of daily occurrence, were 
unwearying to their infatuated hearts. 


“We are safe here, my beloved, my queen, | than Leofric, Earl Waltheam, the descendant of 





brow of her beloved. Sometimes, bewildered in 
dreams of future happiness, she painted the joys 
of that happy time when, supreme in her palace 
of Westminster or Castle of Windsor, she should 
be at liberty to enthrone him by her side, re- 
nouncing her authority as Queen, to obtain the 
holier distinctions of a duteous and loving wife. 

‘There may be those who will biame thine 
elevation, my Kenric,” whispered the Princess, 
in these, her softer moods—* people who know 
not thy valour, thy nobleness, thy brilliant ac- 
complishments, thy true and trusty heart! But, 
even to these murmuring subjects, over-jealous 
for the honour of their Sovereign, we may reply, 


| that, among the Saxon Tierns, none rank higher 


my idol! And here, in presence of that Al- | 


mighty Being in whose sight all men are equal, 
hear me renew my vows to love and honour 
thee, in trouble, in sickness, in old age, as in 
this golden hour of beauty and _ prosperity! 
Hear me swear to obey thee as my liege and 
Empress—to love thee as my bride and mistress ! 
Though, during thy royal father’s lifetime, it 
were both vain and unbecoming to harass him 
with prayers for sanction to an union so adverse 
to his ambitious views, the infirmities of the 
King forbid much prolongation of our suspense. 
There is no treason in recalling to mind, that, 
in his address spoken last winter to the Barons 
of England, Henry avouched that his anxiety for 
the regulation of the succession arose from the 
certitude, that, before many months, he must be 
summoned to his dread account. When that 
day, beloved Matilda, shall arrive, the anointed 


. Queen of England will have nothing further to 


fear from the intrigues of factious nobles! Once 
on the throne, thou wilt be free to avow the pre- 
ference of thy gentle heart; and I, to devote 
my strength of arm to thy defence. There shall 
be no thorn in thy path—no bitter in thy cup. 
The heaviest cloud that overshadoweth thy 
gentle head, shall be no darker than yonder 
filmy vapour of silvery threads floating be- 
twixt thee and the clear azure of the summer 
skies,” 

Such words and protestations, uttered by the 
mellow, manly voice of the seeming minstrel, 
and enforced by the impassioned glances of the 
dark eyes fixed upon her face, and the tender 
grasp of the hands enclasping her own, were as 
music in the ears ef Matilda. She forgot the 
stern counsels of the King, and the severe les- 
sons of divines and statesmen, as she listened to 
the vows of Earl Waltheam’s son. The king- 
dom of England, the duchy of Normandy, re- 
ceded from her view. She saw only the fair 
young knight, to whom every hair of her head 
was dear as his life’s blood ; she heard only the 
rapturous vows which declared her peerless 
among women—more than Queen—more than 
Empress—even the Sovereign of his soul. 

Sometimes, carried away by consciousness of 
his deep affection, the lovely Maud would pass 
her ivory hand caressingly through the clusters 
of chestnut hair which mantled round the noble 
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our Mercian Kings. Whereas, the Norse adven- 
turers who, after subduing Normandy, were 
allowed, by the fortune of war, to conquer Eng- 
land” 

*““Even when advocating my cause, sweet 
heart,’ interrupted Sir Kenric, ‘‘ disparage not 
thine own illustrious condition; nor, to efface 
the disproportion betwixt us, forget that thou 
art widow of a Cesar of Germanv—daughter to 
a King of England! It is my glory to be in- 
debted to thy love alone for raising me to 
equality with thyself. Nay, I would be chosen 
as the wandering minstrel, rather than as son 
to a Saxon Thane, or descended from a chief of 
the Heptarchy. Were I a worm at tliy feet, 
Matilda, thy choice and attachment would honour 
me above the honour of princes !—rather be the 
object of thy gentle love than heir to Anjou 
and Acquitaine! I swear to thee, dearest, I 
shall be content to have lived and died, so it 
be written on my tomb, ‘ Here lies the man be- 
loved by Maud of England !’” 

The more lowly the views of Sir Kenric, the 
more generous, of course, became the projects 
of the Empress, 

“ Nay, but thou shalt be King,” was her re- 
iterated protest. ‘“ Never will I sit in King 
Edward’s chair at Westminster, or submit my 
brow to the consecrated oil, unless thou sharest 
my throne, while the proud Barons tender us 
their homage of ailegiance! Gladly will the 
English throng to the feet of a prince of their 
tribe and lineage ; and, for my Norman subjects, 
let them dare but wag a finger against the part- 
ner of my selection, and away with them to their 
necessitous province! Neither largesse nor bene- 
faction for such as presume to withhold their 
submission from the lord of my bosom’s choice!’ 

“It were, in sooth, a triumph,” cried the 
Knight, “to humble the pride of these insolent 
Normans, by whom thy right and title have 
been impugned; and to aid in redressing the 
wrongs of the English, on whom, during the last 
three reigns, the conquerors have been permitted 
totrample! I would fain behold the people of 
England—the people by whose thews and sinews 
the land hath been cultured into fertility—re- 
stored to the enjoyment of their ancient rights, 
and relieved from the heavy oppression of laws 
framed in a tongue unknown to them, and en- 
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forced by tyrants, who leave them plunged in 
the night of ignorance, that they may remain 
patient and unresisting. I would behold my 
fellow-subjects FREE, Matilda, that they may 
have cause to love and honour their Queen! 
Thy mother’s and my father’s people must not 
be condemned, as was the threat of thy ill-fated 
brother, to live chained like oxen to the plough, 
to provide the bread of tyrants. Give them to 


enjoy an equal distribution of the law of the | 
| I betray thee ?” 


Jand—an equal share of its profits; and behold, 
enfranchised thousands shall bless thee, and 


labour with their heart’s blood, that the name | 


of Britain may remain honoured among the | 
_ others ; thy father’s authority and reprobation, 


nations !” 


The young Empress smiled at Sir Kenric’s 
} g J 
| renounce an attachment against which, I admit. 


enthusiasm ; but she assented while she smiled ; 
and William the minstrel cherished the dear 
delusion, that his influence over the mind of the 
Queen would convey peace and prosperity tothe 
island kingdom! 

Meanwhile, the days drew on. The corn 
ripened in the fields, and the fruit of the vine 
hung heavier on the wall. But, though autumn 
was approaching, the messengers dispatched from 
Angers by King Henry to the Castle of Arques, 
conveyed no prospect of his return. The revolt 
of the Angerine Barons was of a graver nature 
than he had anticipated ; and bidding, in his 
letters, his daughter be of good cheer, for that 
all would eventually be well, his Majesty con- 
fessed a fear that, till the feast of the Epiphany, 
or, at soonest, Christmas tide, it would be un- 
safe for the Empress and her train to meet him 
at Caen or Rouen. 

With an exulting voice did Matilda deliver 
this intelligence to Sir Kenric. ‘ How fair thou 
art, dearest, when gladsome thoughts smile out 
of thy blue eyes upon my face!” he exclaimed. 
folding her fair hands in his own, and drawing 
her closer towards him beneath an overspread- 
ing beech, under which they were sheltering 
from the rays of the setting sun. ‘“ Be ever 
thus joyous, my Matilda, thus loving, thus pure, 
thus true! all worldly thoughts gliding from thy 
mind like rain-drops from the rose-leaf, whose 
brightness they are forbidden to sully! Supe- 
rior to the pitiful aspirings of thy sex, thy de- 
sires are not for the pomps of courts, the glit- 
tering of jewels, or clashing of cymbals, This 
calm retreat is thy happier empire ; this beechen 
shade thy appropriate canopy. For these, shared 
with thy chosen love, thou dost joyfully abjure 
the tapestried chamber and the robe of estate.” 

‘< Ts not my throne established on that most 
glorious of foundations, a devoted human 
heart?” whispered the young Empress, laying 
her hand upon the manly arm whose every pulse 
throbbed responsive to her touch. “I give 
thee up, God wot, my poor kingdom of England. 
But thou, my Kenric, dost surrender more— 
even the governance of thy noble soul. A man’s 
mind constitutes a more glorious empire, than 
one of mere royal prerogative ; and on thine, 
beloved, do I enthrone myself! In thee I rule 
and govern! I am an empress, thine empress, 








whenever, as now, I behold tears gather in thy 
glistening eyes, while listening to my avowals of 
affection !” 

“ What wouldst thou deserve, what punich- 
ment—what pain,” faltered the knight, after 
a pause of deep erotion, “ wert thou hereafter 
tempted to betray the trust my adoration re. 
poseth in thy love !” ; 

‘“ Betray thee?” reiterated Maud, with an 
incredulous smile. ‘* For whom or what should 


‘* Not from the wantonness of woman’s fickle 
will !” cried Sir Kenric—* for to that thou art 
superior ; but the intimidation or persuasion of 


might, at some moment or other, move thee to 


reason and prudence have much to arge.” 

« Never!” cried the Empress, with indig- 
nation. ‘“* I say to thee again and again, 
never |” 

‘* Be not too strong in denial !” persisted the 
young knight, kissing the hem of her em. 
broidered robe. “ Thou knowest not how po- 
tent the counsel of learned divines—the im- 
portunities of loving friends !” 

‘« Friends have I none, save only thee!” cried 
the Princess. ‘“ Nay, hearken and I will pledge 
myself by an oath more fearful than ever yet 
was spoken by woman’s tongue.” 

‘IT ask no oath, I wish for none!” cried the 
noble Saxon, “ lest I bring guiltiness upon thy 
soul. Thy word, sweet heart, sufficeth !” 

“ It sufficeth not!” persisted Maud, “ or 
thou wouldst not bend upon me these searching 
and anxious looks. I swear to thee, therefore, 
as my plighted love, that, if ever I suffer either 
prayer or authority to prevail over my affection 
so as to yield my heart or hand to another, the 
God of vengeance shall deal with me even as 
with the wretches in yonder spital. Let me 
become unclean and loathsome in the sight of 
men—let me die the victim of sore and search- 
ing leprosy !”’ 

As she uttered these terrible words, Matilda 
raised to heaven the attestation of her clear 
blue eyes and ivory hands ; and, for some mo- 
ments, Sir Kenric abstained from reply. , 

“ Does not my vow suffice?” faltered Ma- 
tilda at length, mortified by his ungrateful 
silence. 

« J could have framed a stronger !” was the 
mild answer of her lover. 

« A stronger?” cried Matilda, her cheeks 
flushed with vexation. 

“ There is a moral pang exceeding all we nerve 
ourselves to bear in the flesh !” resumed Sir Ken- 
ric. ‘* Had J desired to bind myself in irretriev- 
able bonds, I should have entailed the penalty 
on those I love. Then were the compact im- 
mutable.” 

“ T pray the Almighty, then,” exclaimed 
Maud—determined to fulfil the whole measure 
of his exactions, and again pointing towards the 
walls of the lazaret, ‘‘ that, should I fail in my 
vows of fidelity towards thee, the being most 
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dear to me on earth, may live and die the suf- 
fering inmate of yonder mansion of misery !” 

Touched to the soul by the unreserved gener- 
osity of a vow expressly calculated to appease 
the jealousies of a heart in fear of rivalship, 
Sir Kenric now snatched to his bosom the beau- 
teous woman in whom at that moment he he. 
held far more than queen or empress; while 
the light of joy, gleaming inthe eyes of Ma- 
tilda, avouched that she was experiencing the de- 
light consequent upon a generous action. Ha- 
bituated to the pageants and trappings of royal 
life, she was conscious of their incompetency 
to promote one hour of human enjoyment. 
Under the influence of a pure and disinterested 
affection, her heart was becoming attuned to 
higher purposes. 

Scarcely was she released from the dear em- 
brace rewarding her self-sacrifice, when the 
Lady Ada, who had studiously absented herself, 
made her appearance, to point out to the lovers 
that the sun was already below the horizon. In 
the happiest frame of mind, accordingly, they 
descended hand in hand the shrubby hill of 
Janval, without even a parting glance at the 
gloomy retreat—sole witness, save the accusing 
angels of God, of the solemn engagement en- 
tered into by Matilda of England. 

On the return of the royal train to the Castle 
of Arques, all was in confusion! Even after a 
second summons of the esquire of the body in 
attendance upon the Empress, the warder ne- 
glected to let fall the drawbridge ; so absorbed 
was he in examination of a body of armed men 
advancing trom the farthest extremity of the 


valley towards the fortress. As they drew 


nearer, their purpose was seen to be amicable ; 
their colours being those of England and Nor- 
mandy intermingled. But while the fears of 
the watchman subsided, those of the Empress 
were awakening. This cohort, perhaps, brought 
tidings of her father; perhaps announced the 
arrival of the King ! 

She had only time to attain her bower cham- 
ber and assume her usual dignity of demeanour, 
when the horn was blown, and an audience de- 
manded of her in the name of King Henry, by 
no less a personage than Turgis, Bishop of 
Avranches, charged with an especial mandate 
from her father ; not merely a letter of pater- 
nal counsel, acquainting her with the progress 
of his arms, but a sternly-worded command to 
get in readiness to attend the lord Bishop to 
his presence, seeing that he had matters for 
her private ear which admitted of no delay. A 
second ordinance invested the prelate with full 
powers of authority in the Castle of Arques, as 
guardian of the person of the heiress-apparent 
of England, who was to be governed by his 
judgment, till she found herself in presence of 
her father. 

“TI crave your Majesty's courtesy to observe,” 
said the Bishop, after delivering his credentials, 
“that so urgent is the business necessitating 
an interview between you and my gracious 
master, that I have already presumed to order 





your litter and an armed escort to be in at- 
tendance at daybreak ; (we must needs halt for 
the night at the Abbey of Montvilliers ;) till 
when, I am under the painfn! necessity of in- 
terdicting your Majesty’s egress from this 
chamber.” 

‘© A prisoner?” cried Maud, with indigna- 
tion. “ What means, my good Lord, I beseech 
you, this sudden outbreak of authority on the 
part of the King? Does his Majesty forget 
that, albeit his daughter and ward, I am also 
an estated dowager, anointed of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire? I pray you let there be no more 
of this, lest I be compelled to disparage in your 
sacred person the wisdom of my father.” 

“ In this same Duchy of Normandy, madam, 
whereof your title as successor to the throne is 
still unadmitted, the sign-manual of Henry I. 
of England conveys paramount authority,’ re- 
plied the haughty churchman. ‘1 would fain 
avoid all contention or displeasure with so fair 
a lady ; and, therefore, entreat her to be ad- 
monished in time, that to submit to a lesser 
evil, will be to avoid the penalty of a greater. 
Till daybreak, to-morrow, meanwhile, I humbly 
withdraw from your Majesty’s presence.” 

Overwhelmed by this startling defiance, Ma- 
tilda, after his departure, remained silent and 
motionless in her chair of state. No one came 
to her assistance. All communication with ber 
ladies was forbidden—guards were posted on 
the staircase leading to the royal apartment ; 
and at every issue thereof, she was under ar- 
rest, she was a captive! Malicious tongues had 
borne to her father tidings of her recent pro- 
ceedings ; and the measure of Henry's venveance 
was about to fall upon her head ! 

The night drew on. At her usual hour for 
retiring, inste:d of her train of ladies, there 
appeared in attendance only two aged nuns, 
sisters of St Catherine of Arques, who were 
often in waiting at the Castle in cases of sick- 
ness or emergency ; and from their brief re- 
plies to her agitated interrogations, it was 
clear that they were acting under authority. 

“ Retire to rest, gracious madam—be ad- 
vised, and retire to rest,” whispered the younger 
of the sisters, as she stooped to remove the em- 
broidered pantoufles of the Empress. “ You 
have trials in store that may task the exercise 
of all your strength and fortitude.” 

At this insinuation, which she doubted not 
regarded the partner of her fault, Matilda 
rushed to the door of her apartment, and, with 
loud outcries, demanded an interview with Sire 
Guy d'Harcourt, or the Bishop of Avranches. 
But the sole reply vouchsafed consisted in the 
crossing of spears and partisans at the entrance, 
to remind the princess that she was a prisoner. 
After exhausting herself in vain exclamations, 
the royal captive soon betrayed the weakness of 
a mind easily elated in prosperity, easily de- 
pressed by adversity. One moment, she indulged 
in invectives and menaces; the next, in devout 
appeals to the interposition of the saints. ‘There 
was no real dignity of mind in the haughty 
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daughter of Queen Maud; no confidence in 
the steadiness of her own purposes, or in the 
strength of her father’s affection. She was will- 
ing to stoop to any submission, to secure en- 
largement for herself and immunity for her lover. 
The mere crime of having attached herself toa 
Saxon of noble birth and royal descent, seemed to 
have so lowered her in her own esteem, as to 
justify the anticipation of cruel rigour on the 
part of King Henry. 

Apprehensive of the extremities to which the 
young princess might be driven in her despair, 
the two venerable sisters watched all night be- 
side her couch; and at day-dawn, the door of 
her apartment being thrown open, the prelate 
again appeared to lead forth his illustrious 
charge. Resistance was in vain. Matilda paused 
only to bestow a largess on the poor nuns who 
stood weeping at her plight, and to entreat their 
prayers in her behalf ; then, letting fall her veil, 
to conceal the tears she was unable to repress, 
she passed through a closely serried file of armed 
men unto her litter. The portcullis rose, the 
drawbridge fell, and the heiress of the English 
throne was borne, under a numerous escort, from 
the hoary walls of the fortress, whose towers 
frowned sternly over the captivity, or perhaps 
over the mangled remains of the truest knight 
in Christendom, Sir Kenric de Ceorcil ! 





PART III. 

Thrice did the cortege, escorting Henry’s 
daughter, pause for a night's rest, ere Matilda 
was ushered into the presence of her father. 
Sleep visited not, however, her eyelids, nor was 
she prevailed upon to break bread for her re- 


‘freshment. Terror had taken possession of her 


soul ; not only for her friend and lover, but for 
herself. It was impossible to guess to what 
barbarous extremities Henry might be instigated, 
on discovering that the daughter, in whom he 
prided himself, and whom he had delighted to 
raise to the imperial and royal estate, had flung 
herself into the arms of a minion, of a race ab- 
horrent to his Norman pride, with the sanction 
of traitors who derided the trust reposed in 
them by their King ! 

The nearer the unhappy princess approached 
towards Rouen, the greater her panic. She ex- 
pected to confront, unsupported, the rage of her 
father. She expected to be repelled from his 
knees—to be dashed upon the flinty pavement 
—to be immured in solitary shame, and hurled 
from her high ascendency as heiress to the 
English throne. Robert, Earl of Gloucester, 
the illegitimate, but favourite son of King Henry, 
would doubtless be preferred in her place. When 
from afar off she beheld the royal standard of 
England floating on the towers of St Mary, her 
heart, instead of warming to the Leopard, sank 
heavily in her bosom, and, more dead than alive, 
she was lifted from her litter at the gates of the 
palace. Scarcely conscious of what was passing, 
she saw not that the troops, drawn out to do 
her honour, saluted her, by declining the points 
of their lances as she passed ; ner noticed that 





it was into the arms of her brother of Glouceste; 
she was received, and borne into the presence 
of the King. But she did note with amazement, 
that to the very threshold of the great hall did 
King Henry advance to receive her; and that, 
so far from hailing her as a criminal‘ or an of. 
fender, his Majesty, who was clothed in robes of 
estate, and surrounded by the chief nobles of 
his court, saluted her as “ trusty and well-be_ 
loved daughter and Queen,” and bade her wel- 
come to Rouen. 

‘* Thou hast made good speed of thy progress, 
Maud,” continued the King, leading the Empress 
by the hand towards the upper end of the hall, 
where a dais was erected, ‘* which well accounts 
for the fatigue wherewith thou art overwhelmed, 
and the disorder of thine array; and must 
equally account, lady fair, to thyself, for the 
absence of thy bridegroom, who scarcely rec. 
koned to meet thee here before to-morrow, for 
the execution of the marriage contract. But be 
of good cheer. At morning, Geoffrey of Anjou 
and his father will be here ; at noon, the ban. 
quet and betrothing !” 

At this cruelly sudden intimation of the fate 
impending over her, concerning which a harsh 
grasp from the mailed hand with which the king 
was guiding her, admonished his daughter that 
she should betray no surprise, a deep groan 
escaped the bosom of the harassed woman, and 
she fell senseless on the pavement of the hall; 
and while the Earl of Gloucester, motioning 
away all interference, hore her in his arms to- 
wards the wing of the palace containing the 
women’s apartments, his Majesty proceeded to 
excuse to his Norman Court the indisposition of 
the fair traveller, as arising from bodily weari- 
ness rather than the emotions of so critical a 
moment. 

It afforded, meanwhile, some solace to the 
wounded heart of the young Empress, that, on 
recovering her consciousness, she found herself 
in a secluded chamber alone with her brother 
Robert. 

“ Be comforted !” whispered the Earl. “ Al- 
beit the King knows all, and is sorely moved 
against thee, his desire to promote thy union 
with our young kinsman of Anjou will secure 
thee against all outward demonstrations of his 
displeasure. So apprehensive is he lest rumours 
of the backslidings of Arques should reach the 
ear of Count Geoffrey and his father ere the 
contract be fulfilled, that thou must prepare for 
the immediate solemnization of nuptials pur- 
porting to unite with the Crown of England one 
of the fairest provinces of France.” 

“Those nuptials shall never be!” cried Ma- 
tilda, starting from her couch, and flinging back 
her dishevelled hair. ‘ Is the daughter of King 
Henry so much a slave to his caprices, as to be 
denied the privilege of the poorest flax-wench, 
who will have neither suitor nor husband save 
of her choice ?” 

« Calm thyself,” replied the Earl of Gloucester, 
unawed by this outbreak of violence. ‘ The 
poor flax-wench enjoys but that single privilege; 
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the Queen of England a thousand. The loyalty 
and feudal service of the people, and a rich por- 
tion in all their havings, are for the Queen. 
Let the Queen requite them in her turn with 
fair example of Christian humility, womanly 
modesty, filial submission, and, above all, a 
discreet governance of the passions given to be 
our ordeal upon earth. Shall it be said that 
Maud of England, with all her fair breeding 
and enlightenment, had so little command over 
herself as lavish her favours on a subject—a 
Saxon adventurer—when the representative of 
one of the noblest houses in Europe sued for her 
hand ?” 

“‘T will none of Geoffrey Plantagenet !’’ cried 
the Queen, with obduracy. ‘ The youth isa 


likely youth, whom I regard as my father’s ward, | Henry’s will would yield up her ill-fated lover to 


and my own kinsman. But my heart and soul 
are pledged to Sir Kenric of Waltheam; and 
while he lives, none other shall be my hus- 
band.” 


« Let the King hear so much at thy lips, and 


that Saxon’s days were short in the land!” cried | 


the Ear]. ‘ Thy minion, my poor sister, lies in 
the lowest dungeon of the fortress of Arques ; 
and shouldst thou evince so much as reluctance 
to-morrow, in pledging thy vows to the young 
Earl of Anjou, a cruel death will be his doom. 
Harsh counsellors sway the ear of King Henry. 
The Sovereigns of Christendom, never disposed to 
much tenderness of mercy, huve learned in the 
East black lessonsof cruelty and oppression. Tor- 
ture, mutilation, sufferings without a name in 
our language, are now hourly inflicted both in 
France and England, on Saxon and on Norman, 


‘Against this English knight, the King is incensed 


beyond all patience ; and I warn thee, sweet 
heart, as a loving brother and friend, that, if 
thou wouldst recover thy father’s favour, and 
redeem from torment the partner of thy levity, 





to all approaching her, 


(styled high-treason by the King,) thou wilt | 


submit to a marriage every way honourable ; 
which, but for thy fond favour to an English 
boor, would have gratified at once thy pride and 
predilections.” 

Often and impressively were these sage coun. 
sels reiterated, ere the voung Empress could be 
brought to believe that her father’s will was 
inexorable ; and that her sole chance of preserv- 
ing the life so dear to her, and obtaining pardon 
for her noble confederates, was unqualified sub- 
mission. At length, the eloquence of the Earl 
so wrought upon her mind, that she consented to 
accept his mediation, tender in her name to 
Henry a dutiful submission, on condition of ob- 
taining from his hand, previous to the signature 
of her marriage contract with Geoffrey Planta- 
genet, a warrant of indemnity for Sire (Gruy 


d'Harcourt, the Lady Ada de T ancarville, Father | 
Anselmus of Gisors, and all others suspected | 


of abetting her indiscretions; with a safe con- 


duct out of the British dominions for Sir Ken- | 


ric of Waltheam, to secure his liberty and 
honourable entreatment. 

Among the admiring crowds who witnessed on 
the morrow the splendid ceremony of the espousal 
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of Maud, daughter to Henry King of England, 
with Geoffrey son of Fulk,§Earl of Anjou, not 
one of those whose eyes were fixed upon the pale 
but lovely countenance of the bride, (whose brows 
were encirled with an imperial coronet of precious 
gems, and her robes of cloth of gold, richly hemmed 
and guarded round with minever,) suspected that 
the accomplishment of the ceremony had been 
purchased with such bitterness of grief as dur- 
ing the preceding night racked the bosom of the 
despairing Matilda. Exhorted by the Bishop of 
Avranches, in the name of God and his saints, to 
fulfil her destiny as a Princess, born of the blood 
royal, and appointed by the will of the Almighty 
to the high duty of self-sacrifice—admonished 
by her brother of Gloucester, that resistance to 


hasty and ignominious death—Matilda’s resolu- 
tion had finally given way. In the presence of 
Fulk, Earl Anjou, the great vassals of the English 
crown, and the leading Barons of Normandy, Eu, 
and Anjou, she gave her hand tothe noble youth, 
with whom her marriage had been so hastily 
concerted, and, lo! the trumpets announced to 
the assembled throng that Maud, the Empress, 
was again wedded to a royal prince! Amid the 
loudest of their tumults, however, a still small 
voice seemed breathing into the ear of the bride, 
that the guilt of perjury was upon her soul !— 
and though prelates consecrated her with their 
benedictions, and the King with a hollow em- 
brace, Matilda staggered from the altar, a broken 
hearted woman—withered in her best affections, 
and a mark for the indignation of an all-seeing 
and all-righteous God. 

Vain were the caresses of her youthful bride- 
groom—vain the gratulating acclamations of the 
people. From that day, the demeanour of the 
English Princess became harsh and ungracious 
From the Normans, she 
feared treachery—from the Angerines, abhor- 
rence—from the English, contempt. ‘Though 
reconciled by her submissiveness, never again 
did the King take her cordially into his arms, 
Even her brother Robert, by whose instrumenta- 
cion her marriage with Geoffrey Plantagenet had 
been brought about, secretly condemned the 
feebleness of soul which had first pledged her in 
a degrading engagement, then permitted her to 
break asunder the sacred tie. 

During the first year of their union, the Earl 
of Anjou and his bride abided together in his 
princely palace on the Loire; and unwearied 
were his efforts to dispel the habitual melancholy 
of one whose gaiety of character had, in former 
years, constituted her chief attraction. Recalling 
to mind how cheerful he had beheld her at Wind- 
sor Castle, he laboured to create around her the 
pastimes and pleasures of merry England—bow- 
matches, tilts, jousts upon the Loire ; hawking, 
hunting, and other sylvan sports. But, alas! 


nothing availed to dispel the settled melancholy 
overclouding the countenance of the bride, nor to 
thaw the icy reserve with which she repelled the 
advances of her youthful bridegroom. The hope 
of perpetuating his line, the ostensible motive of 
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King Henry for hurrying the nuptials of his 
daughter, without having previously obtained 
the assents of the Barons of England and Nor- 
mandy, was scarcely likely to be gratified ; since 
the Countess, affecting to treat as a child a 
spouse 80 many years her junior, never suffered 
him to approach her presence, save when occa- 
sions of public festivity exposed them together to 
the notice of the King. The Earl of Anjou, who, 
on occasion of so brilliant a marriage, had ceded 
to his son the government of the County, soon 
departed for the East, where, after uniting him- 
self in second nuptials with the daughter of 
Baldwin, King of Jerusalem, he succeeded to his 
throne. There was none, therefore, save Henry, 
to take heed of the disunion prevailing between 
the youthful couple; and so little was the King 
of England inclined to confront the inquiries of 
his daughter, touching the fulfilment of his con- 
tract with her concerning Sir Kenric de Ceorcil, 
that he rarely entered her apartments ; and on 
her removal to her husband’s capital, pursued his 
purpose of reducing to submission certain of his 
rebellious Barons in Normandy. 

Among her Angerine subjects, meanwhile, the 
unpopularity of Matilda assumed an alarming 
appearance. Overwhelmed with sadness, haunted 
by unceasing remembrance of her broken vows, 
and the fearful penalty entailed upon those who 
might become dear to her, her care was to avoid 
all intimacy with the unfortunate youth com- 
pelled to become her husband ; and her fixed re- 
solve to avoid becoming the mother of a child 
predestined to loathsome disease. But this af- 
flicting apprehension was locked within the 
depths of the soul; and the <Angerine nobles, 
attributing her reserve to scorn of themselves 
and their young Count, regarded her with rage 
and abhorrence. 

‘This woman, whom the English are proud 
to style Empress,” cried they, “ disdains the 
humble appellation of Countess of Anjou. Her 
sullen grief is for the husband shrouded in his 
imperial sepulchre at Spires. Nothing short of 
an empire will content her! She despiseth our 
fair province. She hungereth after the homage 
of the haughty Barons of England. Let her go! 
We will none of such misproud queans in An- 


jou.” These dissatisfactions did but aggravate 


the breach between Geoffrey and his wife. Al- 
ready the young Earl, though but in his seven- 
teenth year, evinced tokens of the harsh and 
obstinate despotism characterising his after life ; 
and, thwarted in his ambition of becoming father 
of a race of English Kings, and stung to the 
quick by the disdainful reserves of Matilda, 
Geotirey opposed no interdiction to her proposal, 
on the year succeeding their marriage, to return 
to Henry’s protection. 

“I will go to my father !’’ faltered the young 
Countess one day, when composing her spirit in 
solitude, after being exposed to severe mortifica- 
tion by the rude Barons of Anjou. ‘ At his feet 
I will implore pity and forgivenness. This hate- 
ful marriage may yet be dissolved. When he 
learns by how perilous a vow my soul is enthralled, 
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he cannot refuse to consign me to the arms of the 
husband of my choice.” 

Nevertheless, when the afflicted Maud pre. 
sented herself in presence of the King, who wags 
then sojourneying at Caen, and admitted that 
she was but in name the wife of Geoffrey Plan. 
tagenet, whose roof she had deserted, and from 
whom she was about to demand a legal divorce, 
the long-suppressed rage of King Henry broke 
out. 

“ Back to thy husband, minion,” cried the 
King. ‘ Though my weak indulgence, and g 
desire to conceal thy shame, determined me to 
overlook the offences of the knaves and fools, 
thy abettors at Arques, know that the arch. 
traitor is stillin my power! The same dungeon 
at Arques, which for years chastised the perfidy 
of Osmont de Chaumont, the traitor of Brenne- 
ville, still holds in durance the slave, thy para- 
mour ; and so surely as I ‘ind thee not, ere many 
weeks are over thy head, a penitent and sub- 
missive wife, the fellow dies on the gibbet.” 

Horror-struck by intelligence for which she 
was unprepared, by knowledge of that astucious- 
ness on the part of the King which had formerly 
induced Blewit, his grand justiciary, to exclaim, 
‘‘“The King praises me—I am lost!” Matilda 
began to revile her own pusillanimity for not 
having already enforced the fulfilment of his 
royal promise, to set at liberty the injured Ken. 
ric. Little, however, as she was now inclined to 
rely upon the word of the King, she saw that 
her sole chance of saving the object of her affec- 
tions was by establishing herself under the pro- 
tection of the Bishop of Avranches, as the un- 
mourning but broken-hearted wife of Geofirey 
Plantagenet. 

Year after year passed away, and the unfertile 
marriage of his daughter seemed to deal retribu- 
tion upon the harsh dealing of Henry. Distracted 
between anxiety for the fate of one whom she 
still regarded with unhallowed affection, and the 
terror of giving birth to a diseased and afflicted 
being—a shame to the royal houses of Europe— 
Matilda attempted to propitiate Divine wrath by 
the liberality of her gifts to the Church—laying 
the foundation of endowments which still uphold, 
in Normandy, the memory of her name; and 
when, six years after her hated marriage, young 
Henry (afterwards crowned King of England 
under the title of Henry II.) was born to the 
still sorrowing woman, she trusted, as she gazed 
upon the fair and unblemished face of the infant, 
that the wrath of the Almighty was appeased, 
and the fearful vow breathed beside the leper- 
house of Janval effaced from the eternal archives 
of Divine vengeance. ; 

The birth of a second son, Geoffrey, destined 
to succeed to the Earldom of Anjou, in due time 
succeeded, and at length, three years after that, 
of Henry, a third infant, William, Earl of Mor- 
taign, came to seal the hollow union of Planta- 
genet with the still lovely Maud. 

But, though the prelates of Anjou, and the 
Bishops of Evreux and Avranches, had managed 


to instil into the mind of the royal penitent that 
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ner only chance of obtaining remission for past 
ofences was by becoming mother to a race of 
Princes destined to confirm the pacification of 
Europe, and to keep up the war against the in- 
édels, her heart remained impiously unweaned 
from its first affection, Contend as she might 
against the spells of memory, it was impossible 
to forget, amid the barbarous insults of her 
Angerine subjects and disregardful husband, the 
accomplished knight to whom she had been an 
object of adoration, and whose heart was as hu- 
mane, and whose views as liberal and enlightened, 
as those of Geoffrey Plantagenet were narrow 
and despotic. In spite of herself, the revolted 
wife still adored the recollection of him she was 
never again to see; and little did she suspect 
that this lawless attachment secured her present 
exemption from the penalty of her awful vow. 
« The object dearest to her on earth” was still 
the English knight, alone entitled to demand 
from heaven the accomplishment of the sen- 
tence! Matilda had, however, other punish- 
ments awaiting her. 

Henry I. had not long survived the joy of hold- 
ing a grandson in his arms, On his deathbed, 
in presence of Hugh Archbishop of Rouen, the 
Earls of Leicester, Warenne, and others, he con- 
firmed to his daughter Maud, and her offspring, 
the succession of the throne ; and to his son, the 
Earl of Gloucester, a rich portion of his trea- 
sure; without mentioning the Earl of Anjou, 
who had displeased him by claiming possession 
of the Duchy of Normandy as part of the dowry 
of Matilda. The dying and penitent King, how- 
ever, shewed himself, for the first time, sensible 
of the claims to which he was subjected as a man 
and a Christian, by recommending earnestly to 
his succcesors the care of the poor, the restoration 
of all forfeited estates, and the recall from exile, 
and deliverance from prison, of all offending 
subjects. 

Scarcely, meanwhile, was the body of the de- 
ceased monarch removed from the Cathedral of 
St Mary of Rouen, to the vaults of Reading 
Abbey, when the trials of his daughter com- 
menced. Many of her Norman and English 
vassals refused to recognise the legitimacy of her 
children, born of a marriage to which their con- 
sent had never been obtained ; and while Matilda 
was despatched by Geoffrey Plantagenet into 
Normandy, to secure her rights, Stephen Earl of 
Blois effected that memorable landing in Eng- 
land which was to add to the list of her Norman 
kings a grandson of the Conqueror. 

It was in vain that Matilda, supported by her 
half-brothers, Robert Earl of Gloucester and 
Stephen of Caen, immediately followed, taking 
up her abode in Arundel Castle, under the pro- 
tection of her father’s widow, Alice of Louvain. 
Excluded from the throne of her ancestors, for- 
bidden to approach the royal palace of Windsor, 
80 dear to her recollections, theQueen gave way to 
despair. Though occasionally successful at the 
head of an army of mercenaries, her sufferings 
were most severe. At one period she was com- 
pelled to fly from Oxford, at midnight, in the 





depth of winter, with only three attendants, and 
to cross the Thames at Wallingford over the 
ice. At another, when besieged by Stephen in 
the Castle of Devizes, so long the prison of her 
uncle Robert, she escaped by submitting to be 
enclosed in a coflin, and carried out of the gates 
in a funeral procession, as for interment. 

For a short period, indeed, her arms were 
successful ; and, recognised by the Husting of 
London, the daughter of King Henry took up 
her royal residence in the Conqueror’s Tower, 
on the banks of the Thames, and prepared to 
enjoy the rights of her inheritance. 

The evil genius of Matilda, however, pre- 
vailed. The first inquiry of the Queen, on 
Visiting the Palace of Westminster to receive 
the homage of her barons, was for Karl Wal- 
theam ; and, while the demand proved most 
offensive to her influential Norman adherents, 
her own heart was racked by the reply that 
‘the earldom was extinct ; Kenric, the last of 
the Ceorcils having perished in foreign climes.” 
Struck to the soul by this intelligence, Matilda 
gazed with listless and unconscious brow upon 
the noble vassals presenting themselves to do 
homage, who quitted the palace indignant at her 
haughty indifference ; while, having obeyed with 
equal recklessness and unconcern the suggestion 
of her brother Stephen of Caen, that, at her 
first interview with the citizens of London, she 
should make claim to the levy of an exorbitant 
talliage, and renew the obnoxious tax known by 
the name of Danegelt—her unpopularity was 
complete. 

Revolt soon broke out. Stephen was recalled 
to the throne by the repentant people, and 
Matilda driven with contempt from the kingdom 
of her fathers. Harassed by the long continu- 
ance of civil war, the English were not likely 
to be tempted to further rebellion; and the 
despairing Countess of Anjou, trembled at the 
thought of confronting her ambitious husband, 
thus cruelly thwarted in his expectations of 
establishing the future sovereignty of his son. 
She was aware that young Henry and his brother 
shared in the aspiring views of their father, as 
well as in his antipathy to herself; and severe 
was the trial to find herself a dethroned Queen, 
a detested wife, a despised mother, and, above 
all, a self-accusing Christian. 

But Matilda knew not as yet the full extent 
of her calamity. The sword of divine vengeance 
was still suspended over her head, her sentence 
had still to be accomplished. 

Though Stephen held undisputed sway in Eng- 
land, many towns, cities, and castles of Nor- 
many remained faithful to her cause, or were 
held in awe by the valour of her husband and 
son. The county of Eu still held to its allegi- 
ance; and the Castle of Argues and city of 
Rouen were garrisoned with Angerine troops. 
Severe as was the trial to her feelings, Matilda 
determined, therefore, to take up her abode in 
the city which had witnessed her ill-fated nup- 
tials ; and while Geoffrey and his elder sons car- 
ried on the war, she was permitted to recall to 
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her charge her youngest boy, William Earl of 
Mortain, the inheritor of her own beauty and 
the scholarship of Henry Beauclerk. 

It was impossible to behold a fairer youth than 
young Mortain, when, prepared to atone to his 
beloved mother for the indifference of her elder 
children, he knelt humbly at her feet in the very 
hall which had witnessed the signature of her 
marriage-contract, and raised to hers the soft 
mild eyes which were as those of some youthful 
saint. Though destined, like his brothers, to the 
career of arms, the high courage of William 
Plantagenet was redeemed from the harshness 
peculiar to his line, by accomplishments of mind 
and manners derived from the lessons of his re- 
nowned tutor,the Abbot Raoul of Cluny. Though 
an expert swordsman, the young Earl wasa pro- 
found scholar; and those who detested the 
ambitious egotism of Geoffrey and his elder sons, 
predicted that the glory of the sinking family 
would be renewed in William. Every day 
tended to add new graces to his person, new 
acquirements to his mind ; and now, for the first 
time, Matilda felt that there was joy in being a 
mother ! 

The deportment of the young Prince towards 
her whom he had known only in sorrow and 
adversity, was tenderness itself. His voice soft- 
tened, and his looks declined, whenever he 
accosted his now gentle and humiliated mother, 
whom he reverenced as the consoler of the poor, 
the foundress of colleges and monasteries, the 
liberal benefactress of hospitals and lazarets. 
From the church of St Nicaise at Rouen to the 
leper-house of Janval, not a charitable institu- 
tion in the country but had cause to venerate 
her munificence! He knew, too, that, in another 
year, he must bid her adieu, in order to receive 
the long coveted honours of knighthood. The 
King of France had consented to become his 
sponsor in arms; and William burned to do 
honour to so illustrious a protector. 

It was on the day succeeding the feast of Pen- 
tecost, on the year of Matilda’s return to Nor- 
mandy, that, having summoned the Earl of Mor- 
tain to her presence. for the delight of bestowing 
upon him a cast of hawks which she had caused 
to he fetched from Norway for his use, that the 
Abbot presented himself before her with excuses, 
that the Earl, her son, had been suddenly smitten 
with a sore disease. 

‘* Your Grace may be pleased to remember, 
that, while instructing me during Holy Week, to 
put up at the altar of St Mary, an especial mass 
of intercession for your royal son, the object 
dearest to you on earth, a company of palmers 
entered the church on their return to England 
from Palestine. And, but that I tremble to in- 
stigate a surmise so afflicting, 1 should suggest 
that infection was in their garments ; and that 
my young and promising pupil—my William— 
my pride—my glory—was stricken with leprosy!” 

The frantic shriek ef Matilda warned him to 
desist from this horrible insinuation. Flying, 


in spite of the eeclesiastic’s entreaties, to the 
couch of her son, Matilda, regardless of conta- 
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gion, regardless of danger, took him into her 
arms—pressed his disfigured form to her bosom 
—and to her lips the long tresses of his once 
lustrous hair, now dimmed and matted by the 
influence of foul disease. 

““My own—my child—my idol!” cried the 
frantic woman. “ All that I loved—all that was 
to reward me for the sorrows of my harassed 
youth !—must thou, even thou, become the vic. 
tim of my crime !” 

The counsels of the learned of all nations were 
speedily put in request by the prudence of the 
Abbot ; and tidings of his son’s misfortune duly 
conveyed to the Earl of Anjou. But in vain, 
The most skilful leeches of Rouen, Paris, and 
Montpellier, had already pronounced the Ear] of 
Mortain to be an incurable leper ! 

‘“* Let him retire to a cloister !” was the harsh 
sentence of Geoffrey Plantagenet, on learning the 
family calamity. ‘““ My eyes must not be offended 
by the aspect of his uncleanness.” 

“* Let him find a tranquil retreat in the lepro. 
serie of Janval,” added Matilda, in a subdued 
voice. ‘ For thither will I follow my unhappy 
gon ; and, in the garb of a Sister of Mercy, minis- 
ter to his sufferings.” 

Even this poor consolation was, however, 
denied her. Before the completion of the build- 
ings which Matilda commanded to be added to 
the lazaret for the reception of the illustrious 
youth about to become its inmate, the Countess 
was commanded by Geoffrey Plantagenet to set 
sail for England, to prepare the way for the Jand- 
ing of her son Henry, to whom he had already 
resigned the Duchy of Normandy, and who was 
now invited over, by the factious subjects of his 
cousin Stephen,to assume possession of the crown 
of England ; and, ere the young and illustrious 
patient could be installed in his gloomy abode, 
in a condition in which he was scarcely reconciled 
to live by the dictates of profound piety, his dis- 
tracted mother was again forced upon the field 
of battle, and compelled to forward the ambi- 
tious projects of a son by whom she was detested. 

It was not till the accidental death of Stephen's 
only son and heir (an event attributed by the 
superstitions of the times to his recent sacrile- 
gious pillage of a domain consecrated to the 
blessed martyr, St Edmund) had opened the way 
to young Henry’s succession to the throne, 
shortly afterwards confirmed by an act in Coun- 
cil passed by the King, that Matilda was released 
from her arduous duties, and permitted to retire 
once more into Normandy, to abide with “ the 
child in whom her soul delighted.” 

Towards the feast of St John, in the year of 
grace 1153, the young Duke of Normandy and 
his bride, the Duchess Aliena, or Eleanor, of 
Acquitaine, having already sailed for Harfleur, 
to regain their good city of Rouen, the Countess 
of Anjou landed at the port of Arques, then 4 
fishing village, dependent on the fortress of that 
name, but soon to be magnified into the flourish- 
ing town of Dieppe. As the vessel in which she 
had embarked approached the shore of Nor- 
mandy, the tearful eyes of the agitated moibes 
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fixed yearningly upon the wooded heights of 
Janval, visible far off at sea above the harbour. 
She longed to be once more by the side of her 
youngest born, to gather into her soul the pre- 
cious accents alone unattainable by the deterior- 
ating progress of disease. She longed to hear 
herself addressed as “ mother,” by a voice less 
harsh than those of her sons, Henry and Geoffrey. 
She longed to console and to be consoled by the 
afflicted one, on whose head her perjury had 
called down so heavy a measure of punishment! 

A quarter of a century had elapsed since Maud, 
a widow and an Empress, had departed from the 
grim towers of the castle of Arques to perpetrate 
her fault. Yet even the disastrous vicissitudes 
of the harassing interim had not effaced from 
her recollection the features of the well-known 
landscape. She had seen it in her dreams—she 
had seen it in her waking reveries. While pre- 
siding over councils at Westminster, or engaged 
at Winchester in penitential prayers beside the 
grave of her mother, the moated wall of the 
léproserie at Janval, with its associations of 
anguish and remorse, had often seemed to hover 
before her eyes, and cast its shadow upon her 
soul. As she now approached the spot so en- 
circled round with lofty trees that the stately 
chapel and refectory recently added to the found- 
ation by the Earl of Mortain were wholly con- 
cealed from view, Matilda checked more than 
once the pace of her mule, that she might com- 
pose the agitation of her heart ere she entered 
the presence of her son. Her attendants, attri- 
buting these repeated pauses to the fatigues of 
her voyage, craved permission to seek for her 
use the litters of the Lady Avelina de Tracy, 
wife to the commandant of Arques, to enable her 
te ascend the hill—so little did they enter into 
the struggles of a mother’s heart, burning to 
strain in her arms the object of her dearest affec- 
tions, yet dreading lest some irrepressible start of 
horror should betray to the sufferer the moment- 
ary repugnance excited by the loathsome nature 
of his disfigurements! The tender and pathetic 
letters of the young Earl had prepared her to 
find him fearfully changed by the progress of 
disease. She dreaded to have lost iu the leper 
all trace of her beloved William. Perhaps even 
the melancholy lustre of his serene eyes was lost 
amid the encroachments of his affliction? Per- 
haps even his voice was changed ?—perhaps his 
very nature ? 

“ Shrink not from the poor leper, O my 
mother, when you again beheld your son!” was 
the tenor of the last letter he had addressed to 


her. “ Cut off from intercourse with my kind— 


debarred the sweet affections of my age—con- 
demned to heavy seclusion, lest even the beggar 
on whom I presume to bestow alms should re- 
cvil from his benefactor—alone—alone in the 
world—let me still find comfort in thee / Though 
no longer fair and spotless as when nestling in 
thy bosom, and rewarding thee by my infant 
smiles for a mother’s sufferings, my heart is still 
unchanged ; nor hath the plague-spot eaten 
into my soul! These—these are pure as ever ; 
NO, LIX.—VOL. V, 





still worthy to love thee—still worthy te be be- 
loved! Others may judge them less favourably. 
But thou, beloved mother—thou, of whose flesh 
I am the flesh—theu, whose caresses linger in my 
recollection till my poor disfigured frame thrills 
with the impression—thou, whose words of en- 
dearment are indelibly written in my soul, and 
recur refreshingly to mine ear in the night 
season, when my torments are greater than I 
can bear—thou, sweet mother, be merciful, Let 
me not see that I am loathsome to thee. Let 
pity be in thine eyes towards my sufferings, as 
in those of the tender women who watched beside 
the Calvary of Christ. Let the leper of Janval 
forget himself one single blessed hour in the 
cherished son of Queen Matilda. 

“‘ There is one among the holy brothers minis- 
tering to the inmates of this refuge of affliction, 
whose lessens have instructed me to overcome 
with patience a chastisement purifying the soul 
to blessedness. But Father Edric, though my 
hourly companion and ghostly comforter, hath 
attained so high a mark of sanctity as to loathe 
as sinful all demonstration of human affection. 
When ministering to my sufferings, | sometimes 
attempted to press my feverish lips to his hand 
in token of gratitude. But he rebukes my vain 
effusions of sensibility; and it is only my 
mother’s heart I can hope to soften into an 
avowal that the Gop of peace hath endowed us 
with impulses of tenderness, that in our pilgri- 
mage of sorrow we may love each other even as 
he hath loved us. 

‘* Return, therefore, O mother! to thy long- 
suffering child, that a happy moment may shine 
upon the Leper-house of Janval.” 

Matilda shuddered as she called to mind the 
piteous terms of this heart-rending epistle. She 
was approaching the spot. Already, she was be- 
neath the shade of the spreading beech-trees, 
whose growth had so prospered as to shut out all 
glimpse of the summer sky. ‘he moated wall, 
doubled in extent, was before her, screening the 
chapel dedicated by the Earl of Mortain to St 
Mary Magdelen, beneath whose altar she trusted 
that, at some future hour, her ashes would re- 
pose beside those of her son ; and, lo! above the 
square gateway, according to the custom of the 
times, was carved a shield, emblazoned with the 
arms of England, Anjou, and Normandy, an- 
nouncing the spital to be a royal endowment, 
Descending from her mule, the Countess ap- 
proached on foot the scene of her humiliation, 
blessing Heaven that the sun had sunk while 
she was slowly ascending the hill, and that twi- 
light was upon the dreaded spot. 

Vespers were celebrating in the chapel, the 
gates of which were widely flung open to admit 
the salutary sea-breezes, so vital to the enfeebled 
inmates of the place. Clad in the same linen 
ephod assigned to all the patients of the /épro- 
serie, and careful to seek a place undistinguished 
from those of his companions in misfortune, 
William of Mortain was not, at the first glance, 
discoverable to his mother. Having let fall her 
veil over her mourning habit, Matilda, half- 
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concealed by the rich Saxon columns of the 
portal, kneeled submissively on the pavement 
during the remainder of the service. She 
scarcely dared raise her eyes, as, one by one, 
at the conclusion, the lepers went forth to enjoy 
their customary recreation in the grove, though 
their linen garments swept the raiment of the 
kneeling woman, whose humble attitude in that 
desecrated place seemed to point out as a mendi- 
cant the daughter of a line of kings. 

At length, amid her tears, a gentle voice 
greeted her ear, bidding her, if she was in need, 
repair to the refectory for relief, and, in com- 
passionate accents, inquiring the motive of her 
anguish. It was the voice of her son—it was 
the voice of William. Raising, with indescribable 
emotion, her eyes towards his face, she beheld, 
through the misty twilight, the emaciated but 
not loathescmely disfigured countenance of him 
whose expressive eyes were still as those of an 
angel! But scarcely had an ejaculation of 
thanks to Heaven burst from the lips of the 
weeping mother, when her eyes fell upon the 
face of the Benedictine brother by whom he was 
accompanied, whose sallow brows were distinctly 
apparent beneath his cowl to the woman kneeling 
at their feet. 

“ Rise, rise, O blessed mother!” cried the 
Karl of Mortain, instantly recognising the be- 
loved voice, whose ejaculation, at that moment, 
reached his ear. “ ‘hou art come at last, then, 
like summer rain to the thirsty desert ! Oh, that 
I dare hold thee in one dear embrace! Father 
Edric—my friend, my counsellor—turn not agay 
thus reprvachfully that I yearn for the endear. 
ments of my mother. Even so tenderly as thou 
hast watched over my recent sufferings, did this 
woman attend upon my happy infancy! Mother! 
I pray thee, know and thank this reverend com- 
forter of my afflictions.” 

But Matilda was now overpowered to stupe- 
faction by excess of emotion! For, behold! she 
was under the roof of the léproserie ; and in the 
twain by whom she was raised from the ground, 
and laid in the open air upon the greensward of 
the surrounding cemetery, she recognised in the 
cloomy recluse, who was devoting himself to the 
solace of her child, the injured lover of her 
youth ; in the royal leper whose scalding tears 
fell unheeded upon her hand—* the object dearest 
to her on earth’—the victim of her perjury, the 
manifestation of the accomplishment of the 
wrath of Heaven. 

The hand of Gop was upon the memorable 
three, assembied, at that moment of retribution, 
under the roof of the Lepen-Hovuse oF Janvac. 

* * © a * + * 


Centuries passed away. The scourge of other 





times and climates ceased to afflict the nations 
of Europe; and, at the epoch when the arms of 
Henry of Navarre conferred immortal renown 
on the Castle of Arques, the leper-house, devoted 
to general purposes, had assumed the name of 
the infirmary or muladrerie of Janval. Curtaileq 
by the lapse of years of its princely dimensions, 
the tomb of William of Mortain, the founder of 
the chapel was now exposed to the injuries of the 
elements; and the learned inscription, com. 
memorating his pious life and early death at Jan. 
val, in the year of redemption 1168, was already 
partly obliterated. 

The rich endowments bestowed upon the 
léproserie by his mother, the Empress Mand, 
Countess of Anjou, were shortly afterwards 
assigned in council to the service of the Hotel 
Dieu at Dieppe, by which the revenues are still 
enjoyed ; and the spital was dismantled and be- 
came deserted. Throughout the succeeding 
century, however, on the festival of St Mary 
Magdalen, and at the feast of St Juhn, the clergy 
of the neighbouring church of St Remy repaired 
to the decaying chapel for the celebration of 
mass ; till, at the close of the eighteenth century, 
the ruinous condition of the building necessitated 
its desecration. The remains of the maladrerie 
were assigned to the farmers of the estate ; when 
the gravestone of William Earl of Mortain was 
removed and placed among the royal sepulchres 
of the capital of Normandy. 

The embankments of the moat are now alone 
visible, surrounded by a grove of lofty beech 
trees, bequeathed to the soil by the origiaal 
veterans of the place. The traditions of the 
spot are still, however, sacredly preserved ; and 
many a ghostly legend is related by the peasants 
of umsizhtly forms seen wandering in the twi- 
light over the precincts of the ancient cemetery. 
When the neighbouring sea is sufficiently calm 
to admit of the ringing of the Angelus at St 
Remy being heard on the heights, the villagers 
of the hamlets cross themselves with anxious 
devotion, if they find themselves within view of 
the grove. Often have I beheld them at even- 
tide hurrying homewards, lest night should sur- 
prise them on the detested spot. 

Among the dungeons of Arques is shewn the 
gloomy retreat where, during twenty years, an 
English knight was incarcerated by Henry the 
First of England, and released only by the death 
of the king. The walls of that noxious prison 
reveal nothing of the prolonged tortures endured 
by Sir Kenric of Waltheam ; but the records of 
many chronicles and charters attest the tender 
care of the Empress Maud, and the pious resig- 
nation of William Earl of Mortain, during his 
retreat in the Leper-Hovse or JanvAL. 
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SCROLL OF A LETTER TO THE QUEEN, ON THE PUNISHMENT 
OF DEATH. 


To the Editor of Tuit’s Magazine. 


Mrs Smiru and Mrs Brown had a conference 
with my wife a few evenings ago, the subject of 
which was betrayed to me by the following letter, 
which dropped from the reticule of one of the 
ladies. The poor women seem to know little of 
the proper forms of address employed towards 
majesty ; but you will excuse them, and will, I 
think, be touched by the sincere simplicity of 
their appeal. 

The Address of a few Respectable Women of the 
Middle Class, to her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
on the sudject of signing Warrants for the Exe- 
eution of Criminals. 

Mapam,—So we must address you, with dis- 
tance and respect ; but our hearts overflow with 
feelings which at this moment would rather 
prompt us to write as to a friend on whom we 
bestowed our deepest pity. Why do we pity, 
you proudly ask. Because imagination depicts 
you to us as signing a death-warrant ; and we 
shudder as we contemplate the image even in 
fancy. Yes, weare full of compassion for you— 
you, who are but an instrument, a tool, bade to 
act by the barbarous laws of your country. We 
feel that to us it would be as awful tuo write the 
word which should command the deathof another, 
ws to prepare to meet the King of ‘Terrors our- 
selves. But your ministers and the judzes of 
the land, who stand around you, were you to 
express this our sentiment, would sy, “ Igno- 
rance, weakness, cowardice ! It is fur the good of 
society that the death of the guilty is com- 
manded.” Ay! but we know that this igno- 
rance, this weakness, this cowardice, was the 
rule of life of Him who came duwn from heaven 
to teach man his duty toman. Had He who pos- 
sessed divine power possessed only human judg- 
ment, how would he have acted when surrounded 
by the infuriated rabble of a degraded city? 
Raising that hand which could have called down 
instant death, he would have said—* ‘There is a 
murderer, there a robber, there an adulterer, 
there an incendiary—let each die!” Or, using 
the coward plea of self-defence, which society 
has justified, he would have said— All these 
hate me without cause: they thirst for my blood : 
they are murderers in desire: they force me to 
command their death, that I perish not by their 
hands.” But no! He chose to die rather than 
he just as man is just ; he said—* Father, for- 
give them : they know not what they do !” 

“ They know not what they do,” And after 
this example has been eighteen centuries before 
our eyes, shall we continue to deal condemna- 
tion on those who know not what they do? 

How is life known to you but by its vanities, 
its splendours, its pleasures, its comforts, and by 
the simple feeling that it is dear to yon? You 
know not that it would be dearer yet, if the 
means of existence had been dealt out to you 





day by day in a scanty pittance from the hard 
hand of a task-master, until the soul of the 
slave had become yours—until at last, when the 
pittance was refused, you would have been 
tempted to commit crime to prolong that life. 
How many thousands of such are there! Do 
they, degraded till reason is almost lost, do they 
know what they do ? 

You know not how many thousands of your 
fellow-creatures are educated, trained, step by 
step, in vice, from the cradle to the prison or 
the scaffuld. ‘Te them virtue, and honour, and 
immortality, are names unknown: life is the 
only good; and to grasp in any way aught that 
fan give it valueor prolong it, is, to them, what 
isright. Do they, thus uninstructed, know what 
they do? 

You know not to how many thousands in this 
land the sacred volume, which contains the com- 
mands—‘* Thou shalt not steal ; ‘Thou shalt do 
no murder; Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbour’—is a sealed book. 
Nor do you know how many, in the close and 
nvisome lanes of crowded cities, remain pent up, 
to conceal either vice or wretchedness; and never 
seek the house of God, where they might hear 
those commandments. Are they, who break laws 
of which they are ignorant, guilty? Do they 
know what they do ? 

‘khink not that we would lead you by casuistry 
to the opinion, that all vice springs from igno- 
rance, or want of right reason—that it should no 
more be punished thanidiocy. Farfrom it. We 
know that the just Ruler of this world has not 
left the vices of the ignorant unpunished, al- 
though a greater condemnation is pronounced on 
those who sin under the law ; and we know that 
those who aspire to rule societies must also 
humbly aspire to follow His great laws of justice. 
Dread responsibility! Do they understand those 
laws? When they say, Punish ! have they asked 
why the Deity punishes? Have they looked 
into the whole constitution of nature, which 
shews that the object of His punishment is to 
make better? Have they looked into the in- 
tention of our holy religion, which says, ** Leave 
time for repentance, that it may work newness 
of life?” 

We ask not that the criminal should go un- 
punished ; nor do we ask that he should be sent 
back to a suciety which taught him only evil, 
We say only to him who would condemn—Let thy 
brother live—he knew not what he did; let him 
live, that he may know; let him live, that he 
may offend no more ; let him live, that he may 
deserve freedom ; let him live, that he may taste 
the bitterness of repentance and the sweetness 
of hope ; let him live, that he may teach others 
how great the wretchedness of vice, how great 
the mercy of God ; let him live, that he may yet 
be happy, for life was given for happiness, and 


the vicious cannot have tasted it ; let him live, 
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because humanity pleads for mercy; let him | 


live, because Christianity commands it. 

Oh, may sentiments of piety and humanity | 
become yet more deeply fixed in your heart !— 
sentiments of charity and pity for the poor, 
the wretched, the vicious, with whom, in the 
kingdom of spirits, where distinctions and titles 
are unknown, you must stand before the throne 
of judgment ! Our prayers in sincerity and truth 
are ever yours. 





presented to any royal personage ; yet the ap- 


would ask those who counsel adherence to the 
good old customs of past times, have they ever 
considered huw much of the vast tide of vice 


that poured in on his soul, was owing to the 


breaking down of the barrier of natural feeling 
which made that act so repugnant to him? But 
if it was odious to even a Pagan, what should jt 
be to a young woman, a Christian, whose feelings 
must be a hundredfold more keen, whose con- 
science a thousandfold more enlightened? The 


| demoralizing effect of public executions on the 
Thus their address ends, unfit, indeed, to be | 


peal made to one may waken some Christian | 
the fame of Elizabeth, if, free from the bloody 
stains which rest on it, she had acted from 


sentiments in the many. If I might add a word 
vn this subject, which is by women naturally 
regarded on the side of religion and feeling alone, 
I would remind my readers that Nero wept when 

first called on to sign a death-warrant; and I 


masses, is of no account with legislators—Jet 
then the womanly feelings and the virtue of their 
sovereign be of some. What would ‘now be 


the conviction, that to command the death even 


of the guilty is forbidden by the Christian re. 


_ligion! 
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THE BROOM O°’ THE HIGHLANDS. 


BY AN ENGLISHWOMAN, 


THE broom o* the Highiands !—'tis surely the same ;— 
Na! here it may only be kent by its name, 

The broom, yellow broom !—it is even the same ;— 
Na! here ’tis a’ droopin’, it isna at hame. 


For there it is stalwart, an’ gowden, an’ lang ; 
Tis the joy o’ the peasant, the theme o° his sang ; 
The bonny wee birdiea hop through it wi’ glee, 
An’ its flow’rets rejoice i’? the hum o’ the bee. 


Put here “tis aye stinted, an’ paly, an’ weak, 

An’ has nocht o° its ain but the tear on its cheek ; 
Nae birdies, nae bairns, gaily lilt in its praise, 
Nae lassie’s heart loups as it draws her glad gaze, 


The winter comes on wi’ its cauld, killin’ frost, 
But the pride o’ the north a’ its vigour has lost; 
The blasts o° the mountains pass o’er it in vain, 


But here it maun dee—for, alas! "tis its lane. 


| *Tis thus wi’ the Scot when he quits his ain land, 
_ The land o’ his forebears, for ony strange strand— 





His manly bauld bearing’s nae langer the same, 
He's kent like the broom only just by his name. 


They ca’ him sae paughty, they ca’ him sae slee, 
They ca’ him sae pauky, because he wad flee 

Frae the snares an’ the wiles that encompass him roun’, 
For the words o’ his mither are a’ noted doun. 


He pines for the strath where the burnie’s aye pourin’, 
He pines for the braes where the linn is aye roaria’ ; 
For gowd an’ for siller he’s stricken wi’ care, 

An’ he longs for the sough o’ his ain native uir. 


But if aiblins the garb o” his country he see, 

The sigh frae his heart an’ the tear frae his ce 

Are burstin—an’ how her sweet sangs mak’ him fain! 
Oh! he feels an’ he looks the brave Scotsman again, 





THE POET'S REWARD. 


‘* | cannot express what my feelings were on first hearing a song of mine sung by a beautiful young lady in Ettrick, to her harpsichord. 


—lloaa. 


Honour to old Philosophy, 
And all Ler stately homes ! 

She sits on forelieads clear and high, 
She breathes in reverend tomes 3 
Hers the pure fame, the tranquil lot, 
Kemote fron strife and wrong : 
Yet these rewards I covet not— 

I'd rather write a song. 


Proud Eloquence, for ill and guod, 
With stately march and free, 

Moveth amidst the multitude, 
Like sen-god on the sea; 

By her the mighty men are weak, 
By her the weak are strong : 

Yet will I not her favour seek— 
I'd iatier write a song, 


The story-telling art around 
A halo bright appears, 
When sparkling things with smiles are crown'd, 
And tender things with tears ; 
O’er many a heart the charm’d page 
Holds influence deep and strong: 
Yet doth not this my hopes engage— 
I*d rather write a song. 


There’s one reward doth all eclipse, 
And this shall be my prize— 

To see my thoughts move ruby lips, 
Enlighten glorious eyes ; 

To hear a silver-sounding voice 
Sweetly my words prolong: 

Say, what reward can more rejoice 


The bard who writes a song ? 
G, U.G 
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ALEXANDER’S DISCOVERIES IN THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA.* 


Many is the goodly and entertaining volume 
of travels which the young Victoria’s gallant 
knight, Sir James Alexander, has put forth ; al- 
though those before us are the first in which he 
has come forward as an original discoverer. If he 
has not, in his new capacity, added a very great 
deal to the existing amount of geographical or 
commercial information by his late African ex- 
pedition, he has contributed a fresh chapter to 
the social history of the human race, and pre- 
sented some striking and fair aspects of the state 
which we are pleased to term savage or barbar- 
ous. These, together with the personal narra- 
tive of the traveller, which is often deeply inte- 
resting, constitute the chief attractions of the 
best work which Captain Alexander has yet pro- 
duced, although its title-page may arrogate ra- 
ther more than its contents bear out. 

The African expedition, which Captain Alex- 
ander had gone to the Cape of Good Hope for 
the express purpose of undertaking, was delayed 
for some time in consequence of the late Caffer 
war, of which he has written an account. Since 
then, by the way—and it is always pleasant to 
note improvement—his views about slavery, and 
especially concerning the rights of the aboriginal 
tribes, seem to have become more just and en- 
larged ; and, although he makes no open recanta- 
tion of the hasty and erroneous opinions put forth 
in his former book on the internal affairs of the 
African colonies, and upon the bad policy of the 
colonial functionaries, he at least evinces a desire 
to conciliate, or not farther offend, that “ religio- 
political party,” which, in order to vindicate his 
new friends and patrons in the colony, he for- 
merly chose to vituperate. 

The recent journey of Dr Smith, whose narra- 
tive has nut yet, we believe, been published, 
changed the original object of Captain Alexander's 
expedition, which was Delagoa Bay ; and, as he 
was determined, after coming so far, to go some- 
where, and seems to have had, in the colony, 
what the Irish call “a strong back,” his ultimate 
point became the tracts inhabited by the Dama- 
ras, a nation of which very little was known, and 
generally the country to the north of the Orange 
River, on the west coast. Government, and the 
Geographical Society, contributed the necessary 
funds for an expedition extending to about four 
thousand miles, including, of course, many round- 
abouts and zig-zags, and occupying above a year. 

‘Those who read for entertainment and for in- 
struction in thescience of humannature, will com- 
mence at Cape Town, and go along with the tra- 
veller; while those who only wish to acquire 
precise scientific information, not to be found in 
other narratives of discovery, may safely omit 
a very considerable portion of preliminary mat- 
ter; for it is not until we enter upon thesecond 
volume that new ground is fairly broken, Cap- 
tain Alexander set out on the 10th September 








® 2 vols, post Bvo, London ; Henry Colburn. 


1836, in high spirits, under the most favourable 
auspices, and with every advantage that could 
ensure a happy result to the expedition. He 
had originally seven attendants, afterwards in- 
creased to a band of fifty, with every requisite 
for prosecuting the journey with comfort and se- 
curity ; and they were all required long before 
it was concluded. In passing through the settle- 
ments, thetraveller makesmany judicious observ- 
ations, and points out useful reforms and im- 
provements. He also gives an amusing account 
of the domestic manners of the gross-feeding 
Dutch boors, who are, in some respects, greater 
bears, if not barbarians, than their African neigh- 
bours. When he had reached the valley of the 
Olifant River, Captain Alexander rejoiced in 
all the glorious freedom of the Bush :— 

I could dress as I liked, could rise and lie down when 
it suited my pleasure, went fast or slow, sang aloud or 
kept silent, ate my food with an appetite of the keenest 
Savigny edge, and was gratified with the appearance of 
picturesque hills and broad and verdant plains, was 
cheered with the sight and sound of birds and insects ; 
while lizards of various colour, with yellow or green 
scales, tipped with red and gold, continually hurried 
across our path, or an occasional snake would glide 
among the stones and bushes, with its striped or spotted 
skin, On the road, light-heartedness is indispensable, 

The settlers in that part of the colony which 
the traveller had now reached, occupy very wide 
ranges of pasture, in order to save the grass 
about their principal residences ; and they roam 
about in Tartar fashion during the months of 
July, August, September, and October. In the 
course of their advance, the party reached one 
of the field residences of Mynbeer Nieuwoud, 
situated in a sheltered nook among the hills, 
adjoining the Swart Doorn or Black Thorn River. 
[It consisted of a few irregular wigwams, formed 
of bent boughs covered with yellow rush mats. 
By these stood the kraals for the cattle, and tl:e 
waygons which transported the family, with their 
household gear, from one to another of these 
African shielings. The residence of Mynheer 
Nieuwoud, to which the traveller was hospitably 
invited, may serve as a fair specimen of all, and 
of the pastoral mode of life in the back parts of 
the colony :— 

Nieuwoud was a very burly man, in a broad-brimmed 
hat, blue jacket, and ample skin trowsers; and, as is the 
custom of the boors, his pipe was seldom out of his 
mouth. He is a very civil man, and bears a good cha- 
racter for kindness to his people. His wife sat at the 
door, in a close cap and blue cotton gown, sewing. 
There were two or three long guns slung at one side, and 
a pair of low stools were in the hut; but neither table, 
chairs, nor bed ; karosses, or mantles of sheep skin, spread 
on the floor at night, and rolled up in a corner during 
the day, served the place of the latter; and when 
the farmer gave the order to “ Schenk een zoopjé,” (pour 
out a dram), and then to“ Skep op,” (set the victuals 
on the table,) a waggon chest was drawn from cne side, 
on which a cloth was spread, and pewter plates avranged. 
Two large messes of boiled mutton were then produced, 
and boiled wheat, when, on the words ** Kom zit bij,” we 
placed our stools alongside of the chest, and each draw. 
ing a pocket-knife, we made a vigorous sssault on the 
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viands, washing them down with warm milk, handed to 
us by a Hottentot female. 

After the repast, we carried our stools outside the door, 
to a blazing fire in front of the hut, and sat conversing 
about country matters till jit was time to retire for the 
night. 

Leopards and Boschmans are sometimes troublesome 
in this district. One of the former lately killed eleven 
horses here before it was destroyed itself. Boschmans, 
hovering about the frontier, too, carry off a single sheep 
or a cow now and then from the flocks and herds in 
the field, which they kill and ¢evour in some neigh- 
bouring dei] among the mountains, 

The Boschmans here, as elsewhere, have neither sheep 
nor goats, nor do they cultivate grain or melons. At 
one season of the year, they catch with their dogs the 
fawns of the springbok; at another, the nests of the 
white ant are robbed of grass seed, and of the ants them- 
selves, for food. Flights of locusts they delight in, and 
honey is sometimes most abundant; roots are found after 
rain by their green shoots; and, in the months of July 
and August, ostrich eggs supply the wants of these 
* children of the desert.” 

When they visited Nieuwoud in their seasons of 
scarcity, he killed a sheep for them, and gave them a 
small present of tobacco, to prevent their robbing him, 


The Wesleyan and other missionary stations, 
upon which the traveller came in the course of 
his route, are described, though with less mi- 
nuteness than many readers will desire. These 
moral oases are the most beautiful feature in tie 
African wilderness. Shortly after passing the 
temporary headquarters of Mynheer Niewwoud, 
the party— 


Descended to a valley called the Two Kivers, where 
we found a community of Litthe Namaquas, belonging 
to the Wesleyan mission station of Lily Fountain, They 
were living in mat huts in a glen. The men were de- 
cently dressed in leopard skin or tanned jackets and 
trousers; and the women in sheepskin karosses and 
tanned petticoats. 

We got milk for tobacco from the yellow-faced and 
Chinese-looking Namaquas; and, passing through the 
valley, we again ascended by a steep road to the higher 
parts of the Kamiesberg, where we saw the strange koker 
boom, or quiver tree, with its thick and silver-green 
trunk, hollow arms (from which quivers are made), and 
leaves like those of the aloe. We passed through level 
tracts, which were covered with crops of corn; and, on 
he 10th of October, a month after [ had left Cape Town, 
we reached the elevated and beautiful Wesleyan mission 
station of Lily Fountain. 

The station of Lily Fountain is placed about 4,000 
feet above the sea, and immediately under one of the 
peaks of the Kamiesberg. The highest peak, six or seven 
miles distant, and south, from the station, is estimated 
at 5,000 feet in height. In the sloping mountain valley 
of the station is fonnd a good church, school, mission- 
house, and out-buildings; a productive garden, watered 
by an abundant fountain, which poplars overshadow ; 
whilst around are the mat hats of the Namaquas of the 
station. 

My worthy friend, the Rev, Barnabas Shaw, first 
formed this interesting station in 14617. He was suc- 
ceeded by Mr Edwards, who laboured here for fourteen 
years most successfully. Part of the remains of the 
Little Namaqua nation was here collected—there are 
eight hundred on the books of the institution ; and I was 
quite surprised and pleased to see the quantity of land 
they cultivate, stimulated as they are to exertion by the 
missionary, under whom are two corporals and six 
councillors, or heads of families, elected by the people by 
ballot. 

The Namaquas of Lily Fountain had sown latterly 
about 100 muids, or 20,000 lbs. of wheat annually, and 
had raised from this 1,500 or 2,000 muids. Mr Ed- 
wards was absent at Cape Town when I arrived at the 





station, and a thin-looking corporal (Buchas) received 
me, I thought that he was very poor from his appeay. 
ance, and I intended offering him the head and liver of . 
sheep I was about to kill, to keep him from starving 
when I found, to my surprise, that he grew forty muid. 
of corn annually, had a span of fourteen oxen; a waggo), 
twelve horses, and seven hundred sheep and goats ! | 

Once a month disputes are settled here in counei] 
which are principally for enttle trespassing on dors 
land ; and those brought before the conncil can of cours 
appeal from its decision to the field-cornet of the ward, 
or magistrate of the district, Yearly a herd is appointed. 
and yearly the ponds must be cleared out for the eattle, 
For misdemeanors there is no flogging, buta fine of goats 
is imposed. If honey-beer is made, the maker of it j; 
expelled the station ; and no native dances are allowed 
for they open the door to vice, the dancers being in the 
habit of remaining to sleep where they danced, and rela. 
tions hearing of this, quarrels ensue, Thus the mission. 
ary, besides having his spiritual duties to attend to, th» 
farming, carpentry, and smith’s work, has much to do 
with the temporal matters of his people. 

Captain Alexander remained at Lily Foun. 
tain for some time, in consequence of an annoy- 
ing circumstance, not of interest to the pubiic, 
and—where will troublesome visiters not intrude ? 
—was tormented with the visitations of the 
Boors, who seem bores of the first magnitude. 
Yet their endless questions were on!y very natu- 


ral in their situation, They were such as— 

If I was not afraid to travel alone ?—If the Gover. 
nor was ‘ versch,” (pronounced fresh,) or in good 
health ?—If the King was an old carle ?—llow many 
children the Governor had ?—If they were married or 
single ?_If I was tired of this place? These with their 
answers, wonld, perhaps, occupy an hour and a-half; 
the lusty beer, all the while, sitting in the middle of the 
bed, for want of a chair; while J, in my turn, would 
ask if the farmer was married; the number of his chiid- 
ren; would repeat the old story of the rust in the corn; 
the horse sickness, and wolligschaap, (Merino sheep ;) 
asked how far it was from one place to another; where 
the game was to be got: then wou!d hint how muco | 
had to do—shewed my writing materials—which would 
merely produce a drowsy “ yaw ,"—would look at my 
watch, and, on being asked the time, hear, as usual, the 
reply of, ** het iz niet laat,” (ic is early yet;) and, as a 
dernier resort to get my wax-seated visiter out of the 
room, J would be compelled to put on my hat, with an 
apology for being under the necessity of visiting a patient, 

“ Zo,” says the Buor, * I'll go with you, Mynheer ;” 
and, once up and out, he goes to look after his riding- 
horses turned out to graze, one of which is, perhaps, (for- 
tunately tor me,) lost; which affords me some hours’ 
quiet, until I give him his “ bread and cheese,” and see 
him fairly in the saddle, with ‘¢ groetens ta huis,” (com- 
pliments to all at home.) 

The Boors entertain the same feelings of 
jealousy and aversion to the Hottentots, whicli 
the Americans do to the negroes. It would not 
be difficult, in the United States, to find parallels 
to the facts stated in this extract, in every pat- 
ticular :— 

A missionary told me that he had halted at a farm- 
house on a Saturday, intending to remain there over 
Sunday, 80 as not to be on the road on the day of rest. 
Oa the Sabbath morning, he proposed to the farmer 
assemble the people and hold service, which he assented 
to, and called his wife and children. 

‘¢ Where are the Hottentots ?” asked the zendeling. 

‘* The Hottentots !” cried the farmer; “you would not 
have them with us also? We are told in the Bible that 
the sheep are tu be separated from the goats, and I cat- 
not, therefore, admit the Hottentots.” 

“ Very well,”’ said the missionary, “as I am sent to 
teach all mankind the way of salvation, I cannot conseut 
to hold worship unless white and black both join in it” 
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The farmer would not agree to this arrangement, on 
which the missionary very properly went out to his 
waggon, and, calling his driver and leader, he prayed 
with them. Presently he heard the people in the house 
singing a hymn, and then the door opened, and the far- 
mer hallooed to hia people to bring the horses, and tread 
out the corn on the threshing floor, And thus was the 
Sabbath spent ! 

Though the farmers affett to have a great abhorrence 
for any admixture of black blood, yet, strange to say, I 
saw, at a farm house, several dark children running 
about, who, I was told, were the offspring of one of the 
daughters of the family by a Hottentot youth. Another 
of the daughters of the same family married a Boor, 
and, seven months after marriage, produced a black 
child, which, a trader seeing, asked “ Hoe kom dat ? 
(Hew did that happen?) When the husband coolly re- 
plied, “that one day his wife was going out and was 
frightened by a black man whom she suddenly saw be- 
hind the door, and that the child became black in conse- 
quence,” The wife was by, and, on hearing this, she 
merely laughed. So both parties *‘ thought no harm.” 

The next step of the journey, in point of in- 
terest, was to the London Mission Station of 
Komakas, where the traveller was kindly re- 
ceived by the worthy and venerable German 
missionary, Schmelen, 

Komakas consists of a long mission house of one story, 
a church, and out-buildings, situated under a mountain 
of about a thonsand feet high, and facing the sonth, and 
some rocky hilis. In the valley, and opposite the build- 
ings, were the mat huts of the Bastaards and Namaquas 
of the institution, To save the grass about the station 
for another season, most of the people of Mr Schmelen 
were in the field with their flocks and herds, and only 
about thirty or forty were now present. 

There was a small wind-mill for grinding corn, also a 
good garden; and no less than five fountains of excellent 
water were in this green and secluded valley, in which 
the distant roar of the sea can be heard, and over which 
peace seemed to wave her olive branch. 

Mr Schmelen had laboured for upwards of thirty years 
in the wilderness of Great and Little Namaqua land, and 
in the region of the Orange River, principally. No one 
can be more highly respected than he is by the natives ; 
among whom he has been very successful as a teacher, 
and over whom he has great influence, Single and soli- 
tary, he wandered about with the people, living often on 
game, and without bread, for a great length of time. He 
estublished the station of Bethany, occupied it for some 
years, and at last was forced to abandon it, as shall after- 
wards be recounted. He had travelled further to the 
north in Great Namaqua land than any white man pre- 
viously. 





Mr Schmelen is compactly made, and combines great | 


energy With excellent judgment and good nature. His 
first wife was a Great Namaqua woman, who led a most 
exemplary life, and by whom he had several children ; 
his second wife is from the Cape, and is most active and 
indefatigable as a schoolmistress. May they both long 
labour in their sphere of usefulness ! 

Two Rhenish missionaries were at Komakas 
during Captain Alexander’s visit. An interest- 
ing description of the tribe among whom Mr 
Schmelen labours, must be omitted here, from its 
great length; but will be read with pleasure in 
the original. They are naturally a well-con- 
ditioned race, of whom much might be made, 
merely by the observance of justice. The fol- 
lowing observations merit attention ; and let it 
be remembered that the traveller is by no means 
among the enthusiastic friends of the aboriginal 
tribes. 

Many of the Namaqua tribes are very rich in cattle, 
which they would willingly barter within the border for 
cloth and cutlery ; but they are afraid at present to ven- 


ture into the colony without being adequately protected. 
I asked one or two of those living about the Orange 
River why they never took their cattle into the colony, but 
preferred coing to Angra Piquena Bay with their herds ; 
before reaching which they often suffered most severely 
from thirst on the road; and when they did get there, 
they were often grossly imposed cpon by the whalers; 
obtaining only two quart bottles full of coarse powder, or 
forty bullets, for an ox; and even sometimes being made 
drunk, and getting nothing at all for their property. To 
this, they replied, that they had tried once to take cattle 
into the colony ; but that the first farmers they met 
abused them—asked thein whese cattle these were they 
had stolen; if they had been plundering the Damaras ; 
and said, ** Vordoem de Hottentots ! what business have 
they with cattle 2” So, becoming afraid of violence, and 
seeing that they had little chance of fair dealing with 
the white men, they had never ventured to the borders of 
the colony again. 

One cannot conceive a more dastardly and selfish spirit 
than that which could induce white men to behave in 
the manner that some of the whalers do. The natives 
wish to deal fairly, and part with their property, iu their 
ignorance, for the value of a few pence; and, not con- 
tent with getting them on these terms, the captains and 
crews of some whalers actually rob the natives, cvreloss 
of the bad effect which this conduct w.i! hove in tue 
ture dealings between the ships and the Naw. jiis. 

On shore, everything is promised; but when the na- 
tives are induced to go on board with their cattle, they 
are either frightened into parting with them for next to 
nothing, or they are made drunk, and sent on shore with- 
Out any remuneration; and sll, with all this, they pre- 
fer Angra Piquena (o the colony. 

I said, ** A magistrate unconnected with the farmers is 
required on the borders,”’ At present, the magistrate at 
Clanwilliam is too far distant, and the field-cornets and 
the fariners are all related or connected; every one is 
oom or neef (uncle or nephew) to his neighbour, so that 
it is not very likely there can be much justice got out of 
a field-cornet on the servant of his nephew complaining 
of ill treatment. Besides, most of the o!d farmers can- 
not get over their thorough contempt for the coloured 
races. It is, therefore, evident, that, unless the magis- 
trate isa man without local connexions and prejadices__ 
unless he does what is right, without minding the breath 
of popular applause—the vor popularts aura—he will do 
little good in this quarter. 

In a few days afterwards, a case exactly in 
point occurred :— 

Paul Lynx, the chief of the Orange River, a strap- 
ping fellow, with one eye, and a peculiar savage look, 
came with two or three ef his counsellors, and laid thi. 
case before me for decision, and on which we sat i: 
solemn conclave in a mat hut, 

That for ten or twelve years, Paul Lynx'’s people had 
caught the seals on the island before mentioned, had pre- 
served their flesh, on which three hundred had annually 


| subsisted, and had sold their skins. That lately, a white 








man, anxious to acquire possession of the Seal Island, 
though it was many miles beyond the border, had actually 
memorialized the Governor for it, and had shewn them a 
paper which he said was the Governor's answer to his me- 
morial, granting him the Seal Island. He had asked Paul 
to put his mark to a paper, giving up the Seal Island, or 
allowing this trader alone to obtain the skins at his own 
price, The Namaquas then asked me if the Governor had 
any power to give away their Seal Isiand; and if I 
thought he had done so. I said he certainly had no power 
to grant to any one anisland which was atleast forty miles 
beyond the border; and that the paper which had been 
shewn them must be a forgery—which it was—and that 
they might rest assured that no Governor of the Cape 
would attempt to annoy them, or deprive them of their pro- 
perty. They then said, “ We shall shoot the waite man 
if he attempts to eatch seal on our island,” I told them 
on no account to use any violence, 


Suitable advice was given them ; and it is to 
be hoped that they have profited by it. Were 
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we asked to point out the practical uses of 
ugitation, we should go no farther than to in- 
stance the Cape colony, and the efforts of its 
friends at Cape Town and in England. 

We must notice one more missionary station 
before plunging farther into the wilderness. It is 
that of Bezondermeid, occupied by that veteran 
Jabourer in the vineyard, the Rev. Mr Wemer, 
a German, under the London Missionary So- 
ciety :-— 

Nothing can be conceived more desolate and forbid- 
ding than the appearance of the country about Bezon- 
dermeid, at this the hot season of the year. Some black 
and bare hills bounded sandy and bare plains, on which, 
beside the dry bed of a stream (in which there was one 
hole for water) stood three or four mat huts and a wag- 
gon. This wasthe picture of the station. 

Mr Wemer, living like his flock ina mat hut, was 
seventy-four years of age; and during a great part of his 
life had moved about among three hundred of the natives 
south of the Great River, he and Mr schmelen being the 
only two missionaries between Lily Fountain and the 
Great River. Mr Wemer had a very tidy native wife, 
by whom he had several children; one was in arms 
when I was at Bezondermeid. Ye dwellers in cities, 
nourished in abundance, think of the life this old man 
was leading ! and yet he seemed cheerful and contented, 
particularly when I gave him a supply of tobacco, of 
which he was in want, to supply his meerchaum pipe. 
But for a year he had not tasted bread, and had been out 
of salt for six months. ‘Till my waggon came up, he 
regaled Mr Schmelen and myself on boiled salt beef and 
Bush tea. 

Could not some portion of the funds of the Londm 
Missionary Society be applied to pensioning off such aged 
and faithful labourers as Mr Wemer, so that, in their 
latter days, after years of privation and hardship, they 
might parluke of, at least, the common necessaries of life? 
Iam sure it.is unknown to the directors of the Society 
what some of their old missionaries suffer. 


Let us hope that this valuable hint will not 
be wholly disregarded. The full reward of such 
labours as those of Wemer are not of this life; 
yet something might be done for the solace of 
the old age of those self-devoted men, when they 
are inclined to leave their important stations 
on the outposts of humanity. This we ima- 
gine would not be frequent. 

Instead of the information, which, by dint of 
pertinacious inquiry, the traveller continued to 
obtain about the Great Namaquas—and which, if 
not incorrect, must be crude, and much less to 
be depended upon than what is communicated 
by the German missionaries, who are, as it were, 
naturalized in the country—we shall give as a 
specimen of Captain Alexander's best narrative 
style, and as an interesting picture of what man 
is capable of performing, his account of Henrick 
the Hunter. 

On the 13th March we continued our journey over the 
same delightful country as we had seen the day before, 
and in two hours and a half descended to the bank of the 
Gnuanuip river, (whose name is untranslateable,) and 


outspanned at Tuais (or Mud) Fountain, where lay 
Henrick the hunter “ par excellence.”’ 

From Tuais we saw the long line of the ’Un’uma, or 
Bulb mountains, two or three thousand feet high, east 
of us, and between us and them was the Koanquip, a 
branch of which was the Gnuanuip, 

In the evening, Henrick came from his huts to visit 
me; he was a spare made and athletic Namaqua, of 
forty years of age, about five feet eight inches in height, 
nose low, but inclined to aquiline, teeth rather promi- 





nent, but covered with his lips; a good-humoured smile 
about his mouth, and altogether with a very amiable and 
intelligent expression of countenance. He was beauti- 
fully formed, deep chested, smail waist, and muscular 
arms, thighs, and calves, without any extra flesh beyond 
what was necessary to give perfect symmetry to his.figure. 
His feet were small, as is usual among the Namaquas, 
but his instep was particularly high, and even rose ina 
sort of knob in the middle: this may have added to his 
astonishing power as a runner. 

The reader must not imagine I indulge in a traveller's 
license when I say that Henrick could catch and kill 
zebras by ticetness of foot: I believe he has often done 
this; for I have seen him turn zebras towards the guns; 
and when I[ tell how he managed to catch them, I may 
be believed ; if not, I must lie under an evil imputation, 
which I would willingly avuid—for, Hora et sempre, 
now and always “ Truth me guide.” 

When Henrick’s powder ran short he took a hunting 
knife in his left hand (for he was left-handed, and con- 
tinued so, though it was through his left arm he had re. 
ceived a ball at the skirmish at Bethany) and knowing 
there Were zebras in his neighbourhood, he went out to 
the field to seck them, to their grazing ground, and to 
run them down. 

Walking on his toes with an elastic springing step, at the 
rate of upwards of five miles an hour, he paced over the 
plain, glancing at the ground for foot-marks, and on each 
side of him, with his keen eyes. The prints of the compact 
hooted zebras are observed on the sands, and presently 
the troop itself is seen grazing near. Henrick stoops, 
disencumbers himself of every skin covering which might 
encumber him, even to his leopard skin cap, and steals as 
near as he can to the game without being perceived ; but 
the watchful eye of the stallion discuvers the hunter, 
when he leaves the cover of the bushes, and, giving the 
alarm to the rest, the whole gallop off. Henrick, with- 
out putting himself tothe top of his speed at first, follows 
them ; the zebras stop to graze, Henrick running like a 
race horse, with his stomach near to the ground, bounds 
toward them. Away they rush again, snorting, and 
tossing their stripped heads in the air, and switching 
their light and mule-like tails in the pride of fancied 
fleetness and freedom. ‘The hunter “ sits on their skirts,” 
and relaxes not from his pursuit for a moment; he clears 
stones, bushes, and other impediments; after three or 
four miles he is in perfect wind; the ground seems to 
fly from under him; and, as he expressed it, he was now 
unable to distinguish the heaven from the earth, The 
zebras stop and graze occasionally, as before ; but it is 
now but for an instant, for their enemy is closing with 
them; he drives them towards a steep face of rock ; they 
hesitate about the means of escape; Henrick is amongst 
them ina moment, and, seizing one of the stripped troop 
by the tail, he swings it to one side, throwing the whole 
weight of his own body towards the ground at the same 
time, The zebra falls on its side, when Henrick in- 
stantly plunges his knife into its chest, and then allows 
it to rise and run off; it keeps up with the rest for a 
short distance, then gradually falls behind the troop, 
weak from lossof blood. Its comrades wait for it till 
Henrick again dashes forward, repeats his fatal thrust, 
and if two stabs are not sufficient to stretch the zebra 
dead on the plain, a third is given, wlfich rolls the bevu- 
tiful body lifeless on the ground, covered with dust and 
perspiration, The successful hunter then returns to his 
huts, to send his people with pack oxen to biing home the 
prize. 

Henrick is rivalled now in fleetness by his eldest son, 
Jan; which would not be, says the father, if it were not 
tor his own crippled arm, Lately, the two were out In 
pursuit of giraffes, and getting close to three, the father 
told his son to assist him in stabbing the last; but Jan 
said, ‘* No: let us attack the first and largest.” Which 
they did; and after a smart pursuit, managed to stab the 
first with fatal effect. 

It must be borne in mind that horses come up with 
both zebras and giraffes, but still the powers of both 
Henrick Buys and his son must be very astonishing to 
enable them to rival horses, and thus to shew what 4 
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man is capable of accomplishing with temperance and 
training. 

On the 14th March it thundered and rained all day, to 

our great refreshment. Thermometer at sunrise 69°, at 
mid-day 75°. I gave presents, as usual, to Jan and 
Henrick Buys, and to their wives, whilst tobacco and the 
fiddle put every one in good spirits; and on the advent 
of the expedition to Tuais, there occurred a sort of fes- 
-tival among the dependants of the two brothers. Some 
of the dancers shewed a good deal of hnmour in their 
performances of imitation reels—they stooped near the 
ground in going through the figure, then sprang up, beat 
the ground rapidly with their heels, kicked up before 
and behind, stopped suddenly, looked their partner ear- 
nestly in the face, and with the cry of “ hoet,” bobbed 
their heads forward, and then went through the figure 
singing an accompaniment. There was a little Damara 
too, with a pot-belly, who imitated the reed and fiddle 
very comically, accompanied with dancing. There were 
exhibitions with bows and arrows, lances, and wrestling, 
Ac. Presents of cows and sheep were brought, but which, 
of course, I took care to pay for, More sheep were 
also bought for cotton handkerchiefs, which were here 
so wonderfully attractive that one of the prettiest girls 
in the place, or that [ had seen on the north side of the 
Orange river, came, and, to my surprise, offered to marry 
me for a cotton handkerchief! I was thus in the pre- 
dicament of St Anthony in the Wilderness. 


Though thus tempted, Sir James did not yield. 
He was, indeed, at this time engaged in collecting 
jackal skins, to form a cloak for the beautiful ideal 
of his matrimonial dreams, and which promises 
to become as famous as that which Lieutenant 
Lesmahago presented to his bride Tabitha Bram- 
ble. 

Henrick Buys the hunter, and his brother Jan 
Buys, with their cattle and attendants, were now 
added to the travelling party, which, as the way 
became more dangerous, had gradually been in- 
creased until it now reached, men and boys, 
about fifty souls. ‘The Buys had been represented 
as cut-throats and robbers; but upon their fidelity 
and courage, Captain Alexander was led to place 
much of the success of his expedition and the 
safety of himself and his people. His confidence 
was well placed, though the number of hungry 
men to be fed, in the country through which 
they were to pass to the sea, greatly augmented 
difficulties which at length became quite appal- 
ling. The aim of Henrick’s gun was unerring 
as his fleetness of foot was unequalled ; but his 
venison became at last all too scanty for the 
number of his voracious comrades. Soon after 
the traveller had been joined by the brothers 
Buys, the expedition entered the Boschman 
country. This was on the 20th of March, and 
they travelled for many hours without perceiving 
auy trace of the inhabitants. There is some- 
thing so fresh and animating in the following 
description, that, though foreign to our object, 
we cannot resist this one African pell-mell hunt. 


Extensive plains were before us; on our left hand, 
beyond them to the west, were blue ridges in the distance 
between us and the ocean; whilst on our right the table. 
topped range of the 'Un’uma continued. We crossed the 
Humabib (root water,) where there was grass, water, 
and shade, and then missing Henrick the hunter, we 
looked out before us, and saw dust rising at the foot of 
the mountains, We knew that this must proceed froin 
large game; accordingly, I rode with Kuisip and his 
men towards the right, whilst the rest of the people dis- 
tributed themselves to cut off the wild animals, whatever 
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they might be. We dismounted and lay down behind 
bushes in an extended line. The cloud of dust approached 
us, and below it seemed to dance several black bodies ; 
it came near, and seven zebras, following each other, 
galloped towards us. It now appeared that Henrick and 
two or three men had runon before, and had turned the 
zebras towards our guns, It was a fine sight to witness 
the mares, young males, and a foal halt, whilst 3 power- 
ful stallion, with his mane, as if newly hogged, and his 
tail switching his striped thighs, come on singly, to recon- 
noitre my horse and the riding oxen, He came close to 
the bush where I lay, but I kept quiet till the whole 
troop should pass, Inthe meantime, an impatient hunter 
crept towards the halted group of plump and round 
females, and fired into them without effect. The stallion, 
snorting wildly, galloped back to his charge, and the 
whole passed us rapidly, and received our discharge ; 
long tracks of dust followed their heels. One fell on the 
plain, as it was breaking the line of the people {acing the 
mountains, but, recovering itself, it was tracked by ite 
bloody spoor towards the Koanquip, and was nearly come 
up with by two of the people, when a party of Bosch- 
mans appeared, intercepted, and secured the prize, 

We saw white-rumped springboks ahead, and went 
after them; and then among hil!s on the right a troop of 
gemsboks appeared, the antagonists of lions, with their 
jong straight horns, like that of the fabled unicorn. We 
made a dash at the gemsbuks, and intercepted them as 
before, between our extended hunters and the mountain ; 
but itfelldusk. The old ones all escaped with apparently 
slight wounds, whilst only a young fawn, in appearance 
very like a brown calf, with a shore tail, was secured 
alive. We carried it with us to the waggon, and gave it 
the cow's milk. 

To an African traveller goats are invaluable; they 
can accompany him everywhere, and live where catue 
would pineaway and die; though the cattle of South 
Africa are assuredly the most hardy and enduring in the 
world. 

Captain Alexander had five or six of these 
useful creatures, which, scanty as was the supply 
of milk which they afforded, proved a source of 
great comfort in the dry and parched land which 
he traversed. In the course of the narrative of 
the expedition, many curivus facts as to the habits 
and history of the lion are stated, which will be 
new to naturalists. The Boschmans appear ao 
inferior race to the Namaquas, and ina low state 
of barbarism. They had never seen white men ; 
did not admire them, and fancied them flayed !— 
but they expressed little surprise at anything, 
save the facility of obtaining light with Lucifer 
matches. 

The sight of Mr Schmelen’s waggon had, at 


first, produced great consternation among them ; 


they ran away from it for a whole night, and con- 
stantly jumped over the track of the wheels of 
this wild monster, which tracks they imagined 
its fuot-marks. On another occasion, Mr 
Schmelen sent out an old waggon with a hunting 
party, when one of the fore-wheels waa broken, 
and the waggon remained standing in the field 
for two months, at the end of which time a 
Boschman came to Mr Schmelen’s place, and said 
that he had seen the missionary pack-ox stand. 


_ing in the field for a long time, with a broken 





leg ; and that, as he did not observe that it ate 
any grass, he was afraid that it would svon die 
of hunger if it was not taken away! This, how- 


ever, is nut worse than the Highlander in the 

Forty-five, fancying the stolen watch a living 

thing, which had died when it ceased to tick. 
At halting, one night, Captain Alexander be. 
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came alarmed to hear that some of his young 
Namaquas had ill-used the women of a Boschman 
party, who rested near them. To prevent a re- 
petition of such outrages, he told the men of the 
Boschmans, next evening, to remain near him 
with their families, and he would prevent the 
women from being troubled. ‘ The Boschmans 
said—‘ Take the women; the people may do 
with them as they please ; what else is the use 
of them?’ Seeing the Boschmans’ feeling on 
this point (beasts could not have been worse) | 
now thought that the occurrences at the Great 
Fountain were not of so serious or disgraceful a 
nature as J had at first imagined they were.” 

A favourite mude of spending the evening 
hours when the cavalcade halted, was hearing 
Henrick or his brother relate their hunting ex- 
ploits, and those of their father Cobus, who had 
also been a mighty hunter. Their feats, especi- 
ally with the black rhinoceros, an animal which 
appears as ill-conditioned as it is ugly, beat those 
of Squire Waterton alltonaught. Thisisonestory 
told by Jan, which may serve as a specimen :— 


‘Once on a time, my father took his sons out to hunt; 
he only had a gun, and we had assegaes and knives, At 
first we were very unsuccessful; we found nothing till 
the second day ; we were very hungry, when we came on 
a rhinoceros. The old man soon wounded it in the leg, 
and he then told us to tirow stones at it, to make the 
wound worse, You know how Namaquas can throw 
stones; so we crept upon the rhinoceros, followed it, and 
threw stones with such effect, that it at last lay down from 
pain. I being armed with a knife, then approached 
it from behind, and commenced to hamstring it, while my 
elder brother, who is now dead, Cobus, remarkable for 
two strange rings round his eyes, tried to climb over the 
back of the rhinoceros to thrust his lance into its shoulder, 
(it would have been very dangerous to have gone up to 
its shoulder on foot ;) he had just begun to climb, when 
the rhinoceros rose suddenly with a terrible blast or snort, 
and we all ran off as fast we could to a tree, and there 
held a consultation about our further proceedings. 

“We had not been long at the tree, when the rhinoceros, 
observing where we were, rushed towards us with his 
horns at first in the air, and then as he came near, he 
tore up the ground with them. We scattered ourselves 
before him, when Cobus getting in a passion, stopped 
short in his flight, called the rhinoceros an ugly name, 
and turned and faced it. The rhinoceros, astonished at 
this unexpected maneuvre, also stopped and stared at 
Cobus, who then commenced calling out loudly and abus- 
ing the monster ; it now seemed to be seized with fear, 
for it sidled off, when Cobus, who had a heart like a 
lion’s and was as active as an ape, immediately pursued the 
rhinoceros, seized the tail, sprung with its assistance on 
its back, rode it well, and plunging his assegae deep into 
ita shoulder, it fell, and was despatched by the rest of us. 
Hungry men can do extraordinary things—and this is a 
true story.” 

‘* I do not doubt it in the least,” I said, “ for I 
know that all the Buys have first-rate courage.” 


The thoughtlessness of a Portuguese youth, 
who formed one of Captain Alexander's train, 
threw the whole party at this time into great 
peril and difficulty. He had wandered away one 
evening, while a group of the Boschmans, who 
were to act as guides, were at sundown ex- 
hibiting their national dances for the amusement 
of the traveller, with unbounded hilarity and 
entire confidence. The guns fired off as signals 
to the wanderer alarmed the native guides inthe 
midst of their sport, and they fled to the moun- 





tains with their women and children, imagining 
they were about to be killed by the Whites and 
Namaquas. They left all their goods, in their 
haste, to the mercy of the strangers, taking only 
their arms. Suspected of evil intentions, and 
thus abandoned by their Boschman conductors, 
who alone knew the country and the watering 
places, the situation of the party became alarm. 
ing, esjecially as they were at the last watering- 
place for nearly sixty miles, the weather very 
hot, the oxen and horses emaciated and weak 
from their previous exertions, and a desert of 
heavy sand lying between them and the Kuisip 
River, which, when they approached it, might, 
for aught they knew, be dried up. There was 
now, however, no retreating, and the sufferings 
and horrors of the journey fairly commenced, 
They were of no ordinary kind, and the narra- 
tive becomes painfully and intensely inicrest. 
ing. 

If the Boschmans had not deserted us, we should have 
crossed the barren waste comfortably enough, for both 
men and cattle might have drunk half way from holes 
ina rock ; but where tolook for these now, we were 
quite at a loss. 

On the 4th of April, I found the Namaquas washing 
clothes, and some their bodies, in the only drinking place 
we had at Ababies. Iam not very nice, but this was 
too much. However, | was now compelled to keep ny 
temper, and to content myself with reproving the people 
for their excessive thoughtlessness. The oxen came late 
at nicht from the upper part of the river. I asked the 
cattle guards if they had been at the water with the 
beasts, and they said they had; but next day, when it 
Was too late, 1 feund out that the cattie had not been 
taken to the water at all, and early on the morning of 
the 5th, we left with thirsty oxen, 

Our course was north-west, whilst the Chuntop left us, 
and inclined to the west, to disappear in the sand before 
it reached the ocean. The waygon moved slowly slung, 
but frequently stuck fast, and it was most painful to be 
obliged to use the whip te the unfortunate cattle. After 
five hours, we got to a dry and nameless river, and most 
of the Namaquas dispersed to look for water, but found 
none—thermometer 902. ‘ ° . : : 

I sat down for some time on a hill, and waited tiil the 
waggon and pack-oxen came on, and though I saw a 
large flock of springboks below me, no one was after 
them ; water, not flesh, was our only desire ; the train, 
with two or three drivers, passed on. IT saw a few lonz- 
legged plovers moving about, and after five more hours, 
we halted at half-past eleven at night in a valley of grass 
between low hills, The peor oxen were so knocked up 
with the heavy sands they had passed, with the heat of 
the day, and with thirst, that they could not touch a blade 
of the dry pasture, amongst which flights of locusts lay 
nestled for the night, here and there, and chirruped like 
young sparrows, I distributed all the water I could 
spare fiom the waggon among the people ; for, with their 
usual improvidence, the Namaquas had converted the 
goat skins I had given them to carry water for them- 
selves, into clothes bags, and now, consequently, they 
were reduced to extremity. I lay down, thinking that 
to-morrow night most of the party are to perish. 

Long hefore dawn I was awoke from an uneasy sleep 
by Aaron the guide calling out to the people, “‘ Keiree ! 
Ketree! Rise! rise ! the sands are heavy, and the Kuisip 
is far off.’’ I never ‘got up with more uncomfortable 
thoughts, I rode to prevent the thirst as much as pos- 
sible, but my horses neither answered whip nor spur: 
they were quite dull and very much knocked up, par- 
ticularly the grey, poor Old Night, for whom I as well 
as my people entertained a great regard. I first made 
his acquaintance during the Caffer war in 1835, and up 
to this day he was always lively and alert. But my 
horses had a bad groom in Magasee, also first seen in 
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Caffer-land, I thought, from his previous life among 
the Caffers, that he would have been my best hand on 
the road and in the bush; but he turned out the black 
sheep of the party, a lazy, worthless fellow, who ne- 
glected his horses, and whose only enjoyment was sitting 
talking with old Aaron, “ por nobile Sratrum,”’ pretend. 
ing to preach after the manner of a missionary ; and, inost 
strange to say, collecting the tobacco oil (a deadly poison) 
from his own and other pipes, that he might suck it. 
This powerful narcotic made him. perhaps, more indolent 
than he would otherwise have been. 

We moved slowly on— that is, the headmen and my own 
people, with the waggon and pack-oxen—tor the rest set 
off in advance in quest of water, and disappeared. Some 
hills shewed themselves on our left, and far in the dis- 
tance on our right, twenty-five miles at least, rose a great 
tabular mountain called Tans, or the screen, for it shuts 
in all the lesser mountains and hills near it 3; on each side 
of Tans extended black mountain ehains, 

Grey sand and gravel were around us on every side, 
and single blades of grass waved with the hot wind on 
the bare and burning face of the desert. The silence was 
deep and profound, for not a bird or insect was to be 
seen or heard, The poor cattle, halting every few 
minutes, were ready to drop with heat and thirst, and 
tried in vain to bellow. Atter accomplishing a distance 
of about twelve miles slowly and painfully, the sand 
deepened so much that we could get the waggon on no 
further, and therefore we outspanned ; and, as the only 
chance of saving the horses and cattle, I sent the whole 
of them off under oud Jan, after the people who had 
gone towarde the river, and remained myself by the wag- 
gon with Kuisip, Ghoubid, Henrick Buys, and my white 
men, We had with us a few quarts ef water to support 
us in this region of drought. 

In the afternoon, whilst sitting under the shade of the 
waggon, which appeared in the midst of the desert of 
Tans like a ship cast away far at sea on a reef, we were 
visited by a singular little bird the colour of sand, and 
about the size of a lark, which ran round us, apparently 
examining the strange visitants of the waste. One's 
desire of collecting was suppressed by the sight of this 
kindly and curious visiter. In the evening we went to 
the nearest sand-hill to the west, and hunted about for 
roots of shrubs and grass to make a fire, and collected 
sufficient to roast small pieces of meat for our supper. 
Expecting the oxen to come to us on the morrow, and 
placing our entire trust in Providence, we lay down at 
nightand slept without being disturbed, though afterwards 
we heard that Boschmans were about us during the 
hours of darkness. 

The whole of the next day we looked in vain for the 
oxen ; We saw no signs of them, nor of any of the people ; 
in the evening a gemsbok was tracked and shot about a 
mile from the waggon. We were now impressed with 
the belief that no water had been found in the Kuisip, 
where the people first reached it under a black mount 
which we saw in the distance to the north, and which I 
named after the well-known secretary of the Admiralty, 
Sir John Barrow. ‘ ° . , . , 

No more water remained with us than barely sufh- 
cient to support the life of two men for one day, aud, as I 
felt myself bound ‘‘ to stay by the ship’’ to the last, I told 
the three Namaqua head men, that I intended sending 
away my white men to-morrow morning, to give them 
a chance of saving their lives, and that I intended (if no 
help came) to remain by the waggon till the water was 
expended, and if one of the Namaquas was willing to 
stay with me in following the spoor of game to lead us 
to the water, which we might find about Mount Tans, 
distant eight or nine hours from us, I sbould be very 
glad. 

After a consultation, it was arranged that Choubib 
should stay with me, and Kuisip, Henrick Buys, and my 
four white followers, in the meantime should leave us to 
shift for themselves, and in the hope of meeting again ; 
but whether that would ever take place was very proble- 
matical. I comforted the people the best way I could, 
by telling them it was net unlikely the men who had 
left us were resting the oxen for a day at the water, be- 





fore they returned with them to our assistance at the 
waggon ; that to-morrow, when Kuisip and the others 
should leave me to look for water, and should happen to 
fall in with natives, their guns would sufficiently protect 
them ; and that they must not now give way iv despair, 
but exert themselves to the last... . ° 

Having all eaten a little biscuit soaked in water 
(about the jast of both we had,) we lay down to repose 
for a few hours beside the waggon wheels, °* Another 
night of misery,” said one of the white men to his com- 
rade; and soit was,.for great thirst and anxiety made it 
so, In an uneasy sleep, I dreamt that [ saw a person 
spilling water on the ground, and that I ran up to him 
and fought with him for doing so. 

At one in the morning of the 7th April, I cot up and 
sent off the people, with Henric Buys, carrving only their 
duffie jackets and arms, and accompanied by my poor 
dogs. Kuisip, the excellent chief, whom I always found 
very quiet and obliging, declared that he would not leave 
me, but would stay with Choubib and myself, till we 
also should abandon the waggon on the following morn- 
ing, if no help came to us. 

We tried to sleep again, and at sunrise, we three 
deserted mortals were awoke by the barking of a Nama- 
qua dog, which had joined us, and on looking up we saw 
two black objects approaching; U.inking they were 
Boschmans, we made ready to fire, if thoir appearance 
was suspicious; but they came straight to the wagon 
without hesitation, and turned out to be two Damara 
men (slaves under the Namaquas,) who had been de- 
spatched by Jan Buys with a small supply of water for 
us in the stomach of a sheep, and in the pericardium of 
a rhinoceros. We partook ofthis thankfully and eagerly, 
and then asked the news, 

They said that the distance to the water was great, 
and that they had set out yesterday morning at suntise, 
and had only reached us now; that there were several 
high sand-hills between us and the river, and that it was 
impossible the waggon could get over even the first of 
them, It also now appeared that many of the people 
had nearly perished on the Gth, A number of them had 
fallen down one after another among the sand-hille; and 
with their skins dry, their eyes bloodshot, a coutraction 
of the throat, and their mouth covered with a erust, they 
lay helpleas and dying. Some cried like children for 
help; some nearly blind ; and others, mad with thirst 
and the heat of the sand, had asked their companions to 
make a hole and bury them, fur that they were dying, 
and could not go any further, That Jan Buys and the 
stronger of the party had gone on to the Kuisip with the 
cattle, which had then becn three diys without a drop of 
water. That the people and cattle, when they saw the 
water in the river below them, ran down as if they had 
been crazed, and cutting their legs on the rocks, they 
scrambled down a steep precipice to reach the bed of the 
river, and throwing themselves into the water, they lay 
in it, and drank till the water ran out of their wouthe 
again; and that after this excess, some of them had been 
attacked with a sort of cholera. That Jan had then te- 
turned with skins of water and pack-oxen, to cairy off 
those who had sunk down in a dying state among the 
sand-hills, and had saved them ail! This last intelli- 
gence was very gratifying. 

The worst was now apparently past ; though 
abundant hardships and trials were yet in store. 
It was found impracticable to get the waggon 
forward to the Kuisip, on account of the heavy 
sand-hills and precipices about the river; and 
news came that some of the oxen had fallen 
down the crags and broken their backs, that 
some of the dogs and of the sheep were dead, 
and that Captain Alexander's favourite steed, 
Night, was dead, and bis other horse dying. 
The lazy Caffer groom had also lost his riding 
ox and all his clothes, and was nearly dead him- 
self; and finally, Jan Buys, who had come back 


with these Job's-messenger tidings, had seen 
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nothing of his brother Henrick and the white 
men! The waggon was now abandoned, and the 
ammunition, stores, clothes, and objects of na- 
tural history collected on the journey, made up 
into packs to be carried forward by the oxen ; 
and these arrangements completed, with a melan- 
choly but resolute spirit, Captain Alexander fol- 
lowed the people and pack-oxen up the sand- 
hill, looking back upon the waggon, like an un- 
fortunate commander upon the wreck of his 
gallant ship. But re language can equal his 
own in the description of the melancholy feel- 
ings excited by these complicated distresses :—~ 


Another melancholy sight now presented itself: poor 
Night, with apparently a number of dark Boschmans 
about him; but they turned out to be immense black 
vultures, which had already committed sad havoe on the 
head and stomach of my old and faithful servant, 

We passed over no less than seven sand-hills, which 
were very steep. On the north side, and on their sum- 
mits, were tufts of stick grass, Half way we met some 
of the Namaquas with a supply of water in the stomach 
of another gemsbok, and of which we gladly drank. 
After seven miles’ ride in the dark, we found ourselves 
on the brink of # precipice, and we Jooked down into a 
black yawning gulf, at the bottom of which, and about 
six hundred feet below us, glimmered a fire. This was 
in the hed of the Kuisip. The Niamaqua head men 
wished me to sleep where we were; but I wasso anxious 
about the fate of the white men and Henrick Buys, 
that I] resolved to make my way to the fire below, 

Accordingly, staff in hand, and guided by oud Jan, I 
scrambled and slid down by a narrow, broken, and dan- 
gerous path, fit only for goats or baboons, the precipitous 
descent to the Kuisip. Jan being stout, got some heavy 
falls, When half way down, the people, hearing our 
voices, set fire to a dry tree, to light us on our perilous 
way, and they were then seen running about in the red 
glare like demons in the devil’s den—the name we gave 
this hole. 

Elliot and Magasee soon after joined me to assist me 
down; and at the bottom I was very glad to find I[en- 
rick Buys, and Taylor, Robert, and Antonia, all alive, 
but lying down and very much exhausted. They said 
their joints were stiff with their walk in the night 
through the sands; and that with drinking so much 
water, in which they could not heitp indulging, their 
stomachs were quite out of order, and that they could eat 
nothing. I asked them how they fared after they left 
the waggon ; they said they had lost one another in the 
dark, had wandered about, and had laid down in the 
sind-hills till sunrise, aud in the extremity of their 
thirst they had been forced to resort to the last means to 
try and alleviate it, but that this had increased it. 

Most of the bullocks were recovering, but the horse, 
England, which was below, was standing under a rock 
with some untisted grass before him, I lay down near 
him, and in the morning, when I awoke, not seeing 
him, I went up the deep and fearful looking bed of the 
river, enclosed with frowning precipices, in search of 
him, but he was nowhere to be seen. On returning to 
my kaross [ found him stretched out dead, within a few 
feet of where I had lain. 


The above long extract, and what in the original 
follows it, is, we think, exceedingly creditable to 
Captain Alexander in every respect. His diffi- 
culties were not yet over; but his excellent 
sense and stout heart bore him bravely through ; 
and fortunately his health never failed. He 
left his favourite dog, Moses, lying dying by the 
carcase of his second horse, England, in the 
place he had named the Devil’s Den. 

Their further course lay along the Kuisip 
river towards the sea. hey had now about four- 





teen pack-oxen laden with their goods, and the 
happy prospect of supplies of grass and water, 
abundant and unfailing. Their progress was 
slew, and, so early as the second day, no water 
could be found! while the oxen suffered severely 
from the heat. Their route was generally jn 
the bed of the dried-up river, and the heat 93°, 
At the close of a march of twenty-one miles in 
this temperature, and when the oxen had had 
no water the day before, the traveller was about 
to despond, when one of the party appeared with 
a gay countenance, and pronounced the magic 
word ‘kams ! (water). The people set up a joy- 
ful shout, and the Namaquas set off to quaff 
the nectar, leaving the others to care for the cat- 
tle. There were still four miles to travel before 
the welcome water was reached, at this charming 
spot :-— 


This place was to us, parched and hard-wrought as 
we were, a little Paradise, I felt again quite contented, 
seeing how the people and cattle were enjoying themselves, 
repesing under the trees and among the ceeds, On the reeds, 
by bringing two or three together, the red-headed wea. 
ver bird had hung its light grassy nest, which waved in 
the air with the wind, In the evening, I went up the 
hillson the north bank, to look for the sea which we 
were striving so hard to reach; but I could see nothing 
of it. Bare and extensive plains lay to the north, 
and at my feet were large crystals of hornblende imbed- 
ded in quartzose rock. 

We had not got any game for some days; the sheep 
were almost all eaten, and the broken-backed and lame 
bullocks devoured by my forty followers. Not knowing 
that we should obtain any supplies at the sea, (and we 
were almost certain we should find no game there,) we 
were now reduced to very short commons. A sheep was 
made to go a long way, and none of us ever had sufficient 
to appease our hunger, The Namaquas asked for a bul- 
lock’s hide, which we had kept to make shoes of, and, 
roasting it at the fire, they pounded it between stones, anid 
devoured the whole of it. I partook of it also, and found 
it very tough, but not disagreeable to the taste: to be 
sure, at the time, I could have eaten my saddle for hun- 
ger; and I certainly thonght that our leather trousers 
must soon furnish a meal, Old Choubib was a great 
talker and a great eater; anc when he gota mess of meat 
before him, he made always a large hole in it. An in- 
genious device was fallen upon to cheat him of his ususl 
portion, When he sat down to eat, one of the white 
men asked him a question on some subject, he answered 
it at lengths then another would ask his opinion on 
something else, and thus he would be kept talking whilst 
the rest were busy eating from the mess; and, when 
he had finished his discourse, he found but a scanty mor- 
sel left, 

We halted four-and-twenty hours, and then went on 
again. Shortly after we left the reeds, we saw the foot- 
marks of men. Many of the Namaquas got alarmed at 
this, and wished to pack off, that we might ascertain who 
and what the strangers were. We had many stories 
among the people of the wild men who lived by the sea 
at the mouth of the Kuisip, of their killing white sailors, 
of their bloody battles with the Damaras, &c, But I 
would not ‘consent to delay: we went on, and, after fif- 
teen miles’ march, having lost all the cliffs and crags 
which, higher up, had enclosed the river, we offpacked 
om its grassy bed. By moonlight we saw a place which 
looked damp, and digging there we luckily found water. 

But water was not always thus easily found, 
nor were the hardships of the travellers yet near 
anend. It might, however, be tedious to dwell 
longer here upon what, in the original work, by 
many minute touches, so powerfully interests 
the sympathies, On one weary day, in their 
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painful progress towards the sea, they had al- 
most touched the verge of despair. Our travel- 
ler tells— 


When matters were in this miserable state, I saw Kui- 
sip approach, with two or three of his people; I hesitated 


at first to ask him the news, but at last said“ Is there 
water ?"” 


“Yes,” he answered, “and we passed it on our way 
here,” 


** [3 there enough for the men and cattle 2” 
°° There is enough,”’ 


On hearing which the poor people's eyes, which had 
heen clouded with despair, immediately brightened, and 
they gave themselves up to joy, “’Kams, ’kams !"— 
water, Water, Was heard on every side, 

‘To compare great things with small—as the soldiers of 
the gallant Moore, languid with their distressing retreat, 
rose fresh from the heights of Corunna, with the prospect 
of: Contest, so did my people, exhausted with their thirsty 
journey, acquire a new life with the prospect of moisten- 
ing their parched bodies, 

Little did our friends at home then suppose that we 
were delighted beyond measure at finding two little holes 
fullof muddy water, Ye, whose tongues have clove to the 
roof of the mouth with thirst, can appreciate the excved- 
ing lelief we now experienced at the immediate prospect 
of wetting our cracked lips ! 

It is not wonderful that impatience and discon- 
tent prevailed among the men at this time ; but 
their leader managed their feelings with great ad- 
dress, and, before matters cameto extremity, they 
found some natives who were induced to place 
confidence inthem, and from whom they obtained 
useful information respecting the Damaras. On 
the :9th of April 1837, they at last saw the 
ocean, now first reached at this point from the 
Cape—and pitched their tent near Pelican Point, 
in Walvisch Bay, in lat. 22° 55’ 8%. They were 
in the greatest want of food, and were most 
thankful on finding a large dead stranded fish, 
and obtaining supplies of clams. Their biscuit 
was all done, and, as they never had vegetables of 
any kind, they had all become tired with flesh, 
save the Namaquas, who are neither fish nor 
bread eaters. Dread is, indeed, only the food 
of civilized men. The natives of Walvisch Bay 
live much on fish, and now upon the carcases 
of the whales killed by the crews of the whaling 
ships which frequent the place. These seem to 
be only Americans ; and Captain Alexander's ear- 
nest hopes of some British ship appearing in the 
bay, which had long encouraged his people, were 
sadly disappointed. The Bay people had either 
Hed on the appearance of the armed party, or 
were not there at that season, for nune were seen 
save some very old women, and a few young men, 
who seemed to act as scouts, and always went 
about armed. On shifting their first position 
in the bay, an American whale-boat was seen 
nearing the beach, and some of the party were 
nearly frantic with joy, which Captain Alexan- 
der felt more moderately. He says— 

The crew, seeing such extraordinary figures as I and my 
men were, with our beards, ostrich plumes, hunting frocks, 
and arms, hesitated to land; but hearing us speak Eng- 
lish they stepped ashore, and, in the cool New England 
way, they shook hand with us without saying a word, 
when one of them, a mate, said— What gaug do you be- 
long to?” Now, gang, in Yankee phraseology, does not 
mean, as with us, a gang of robbers, slaves, or convicts, 
but merely a company 3 go J, having travelled the States, 





from Chesapeake to old Kentuck, answered, without feel- 
ing annoyance, that we had come from the Cape of Good 
Hope so far, on an Expedition of Discovery; on which 
the mate, with a half incredulous look, answered, ‘* Oh, 
H—1 ge 

I asked what ship had anchored in the bay, and the mate 
said she was the Commodure Perry, Hoborn master, 
from New England—* and there is my captain,” pointing 
to a lusty man in his shirt sleeves, who had just landed 
from another boat. The captain came up ina friendly 
way, and said he thought we were shipwrecked mariners, 
for he had never seen or heard of white men before in 
this section of Africa, said he should like to see our 
camp, ‘fat the head of the navigation,” and © guessed’’ 
we should like to come on board, and eat a little ship- 
biscuit and drink a glass of grog. I thanked him, and 
said that I was on the look-out for a new * location” tor 
iny tent, but would be with him by-and-by. [then di- 
rected Taylor to accompany the captain in his boat on his 
way to the tent, and went with Robert, Elliot, and the 
guide, among the sand hills, to find amother watering 
place, 

We had been landing another cabaljao, and had left 
our shoes in charge of a3 boy, At first, on the soft mud, 
we felt no inconvenience, but when we got on the burn- 
ing sands we longed for the receipt of the Fire King; 
however on we trudged, crossed the mouth of the Kuisip, 
in which there appeared to have been water only after 
floods in the river; toiled up and down the sand hills, 
and found, in different valleys between them, six or eight 
holes, in which was brackish water; but we saw no place 
where the oxen could have found food half so good as 
where they were, though the pasture there was coarse 
envughi. 

After labouring for four hours under a hot sun, some- 
times half-way up to the knee in sand, and with our feet 
scorched with the heat, stung with the quick grass, and 
bruised with the baked clay, we reached the tent, and 
found Captain Hoborn and his people there, We had 
nothing to offer the strangers but some “naras fruit and 
brack-water, which last the Americans could not swallow, 
I told them that we had suffered so much from want of 
water of any kind, that sweet or brack, clear or muddy, 
was all the same to us, provided we got a belly-full 
of it. 

“That's d——d hard, I swear,” cried the carpenter of 
the whaler, 

‘Can we get any green or fresh here *”’ (vegetables or 
fresh meat) was next asked, 

“We have seen none yet,’ | said; “we are ourselves 
much in want of provisions, and would be glad tu trade 
with you for a little ship’s beef and biscuit.” 

“ What can you miss ?” was asked, 

‘* Some rope, knives, sambuks or whips of rhinoceros 
hide, pipes, and zebra-head skins for pouches.” 

“ Well, come on board, and see what we have got, and 
speak to the Niggers here, will ye, for some fresh for us, 
aud we'll miss them a musket for two or three bul- 
locks.” 

I went off with the Americans toward the boat © at the 
head of the navigation,” and we found it high and dry, 
with the boat-keeper asleep in it, He wag saluted with 
this strange abuse“ You've been taking a dodger, eh ! 
you damned h—1l!" and we then put our shoulders to 
the gunwale of the buat and shoved her over the wud in- 
to deep water again. 

I was hospitably entertained on board the Commodore, 
and enjoyed especially the biscuit, potatoes, and pen- 
guin’s eggs boiled hard, the yolk of which is capital eat- 
ing. Captain Hoborn said he thought of remaining four 
months at Walvisch Bay, that he was now looking out 
for hunchback whales to come in every day to breed, and 
that they had already got some fish lower down the coast, 
They never heard of any British whalers coming to Wal- 
visch Bay, but saw an English brig at Angra Piquena 
lately, and said that our people seemed to overlook the 
fishing ou the African coast alinost entirely, which is 
certainly true. 

I told the Americans several stories of the chase, in re- 
turn fur their good fare; and one of the mates “ Caicu. 
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lated”? that he would make his fortune in a month if he 
had “ that runner of ours” (Henrick) in New York. 


The Namaquas were cheated in attempting to 
trade with the Americans—a circumstance which, 
we fear, is not rare in commercial transactions 
between the civilized and the barbarous of all 
nations; but when Captain Alexander pointed 
out the mistake, it was rectifed. 

No British ship appeared, the American suc- 
cours were fust nothing, and the Namaquas be- 
came impatient to return home. The situation 
of the party and their leader was certainly not 
enviable, nor their prospects brilliant. Digging 
for clams was a frequent employment; and 
Captain Alexander good-humouredly remarks :— 


It was rather an odd employment to go down on cne’s 
knees, as the tide was receding, and black shags and 
white guils were screaming round one, and wingless pea- 
guins were shuffling along the beach of the dark main, 
and to dig with one’s hands in the wet sand, and at half 
a foot under the surface, to find the desired sheil-fish. I 
have not much of “the kid glove or silver fork” in me ; 
still this occupation rather spoilt my nails ; but what will 
not one do for dear life—for food! We got bushels of 
claims at Pelican Point; and they ate very sweetly at the 
tent. 

They at last got the Bay people to exchange 
a few lean sheep and goats for cutlery, and such 
articles of traffic as they still possessed ; and 
one of the American captains, “ a worthy, kind- 
hearted man,” offered to run over to St Helena 
with the traveller, and those persons he had 
brought from the Cape, for £70, or the price of one 
whale. But from this preposal his gallant spirit 
revolted; and he accordingly held council with 
the head men about their further proceedings :— 


Henrick Buys said he would go with me to the world’s 
end if I chose ; the determination of this fine fellow and 
prime hunter was quite an ‘TI pre, sequor’’ one; and I 
highly appreciated his resolves and merits; as tu Kuisip, 
he was also wiiling to assist me with his own services 
and those of his people; but he was under the guidance 
of the cunning old fox, Choubib, the interpreter ; who, 
seeing that the man-o!-war, from which he expected so 
much, did not arrive, did all he could to persuade me 
to return by the shortest road to the Orange River, pre- 
tending that he was quite alarmed about my resolution 
to go to the eastward, that we should now certainly perish 
either from hunger, thirst, or the wild Damaras; and 
that the only chance he saw of saving the expedition was 
by returning to Ababies again, and recrossing the Great 
Flat. 

I answered that [ would sooner die than again see 
Calabash Kraal, where began our greatest miseries; that 
if he did not choose to go farther with me, I should now 
give him the musket and the other things which had been 
promised him, and that he might depart in peace; but 
that nothing could induce me to give up the attempt to 
penetrate to the east, Seeing that he could not carry into 
effect his own secret intention of returning direct to his 
people, he at last said he would also accompany me to the 
sources of the Swakop and Kuisip. 

Choubib was no favourite with my people. He was a 
short-tempered, pragmatical old fellow, and was also ex- 
cessively greedy ; he carried with him sundry bags, in 
which he stowed away whatever odds and ends were lying 
about; small bits of tobacco, straps, buckles, needles, 
buttons, soap, &c,, and it was very difficult to prevent a 
positive fight between him and my attendants, white and 
coloured, 80 captious and quarrelsome was he. 

As we could have now done without him, (having 
Henrick Buys, who could also interpret for me,)I wished 
Choubib to leave for the sake of harmony; but he would 
not; and even tried to persuade me to remain longer at 
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the sea for the man-of-war. I had waited a fortnight 
and saw no signs of her; and we had had so much diff. 
culty in getting a small supply of provisions, that I could 
not remain longer by the sia side, eating up everything, 
and consequently was obliged to move, Why Choubib 
was so glad when he first saw the whale boat, was be. 
cause he thought it belonged to the man-of-war I expected, 
and that, it I sailed in her, to him would fall my bullocke, 
stores, &c., and that he would obtain besides, a handsome 
present from the vessel ! 

Captain Alexander speculates about the capa. 
hilities of Walvisch Bay, which, asa station, he 
imagines, to possess miny advantages besides a 
good climate. The accounts which he received 
from native chiefs aud guides about the nations 
to the northwards, or in the interior, are so con- 
fused and contradictory that little reliance is to 
be placed on them. One nation of Nubees, or 
red men, to the north of the Bay, whom the Bay 
chief, Quasip, had once visited, strongly excited 
the traveller’s curiosity ; but he could get no 
one to go with him to the place indicated. 

With two Boschmans for guides, the party 
left the Bay, suffering from hunger in ascending 
the Kuisip, asthey had suffered more dreadfully 
from thirst in descending it. But they some. 
times diverged from the course of this river ; 
and the cattle found abundant grass, and the 
men zebra flesh, while Captain Alexander ven. 
tured to kill the fattest heifer as a regale on 
approaching a land of greater plenty. They 
were now near the country of the Damaras, the 
scene of the traveller’s original and principal 
discoveries. In the first Damara village, no in- 


habitants were found :— 

The huts were of a conical form, and were composed of 
stakes meeting at top, and covered with grass, Round 
the bottom outside were placed stones to keep the grass 
from being blown away. Tosome of the huts there was 
a sort of porch to exclude the wind, Each hut was 
about ten feet high; and the whole eighteen were ar- 
ranged at sume distance from each other, in a circle. In 
the middle was the dancing place; but there were no 
kraals for sheep or cattle. 

The village was a mile distant froin the water (a pool 
of the small river Numsep, or man’s-kaross-lay-aside, ) 
that the wild beasts might not be disturbed in their pas- 
sage tu the water by the vicinity of man. The hill above 
the village is a place of retreat; and it is the custom of 
the Damaras to sound an alarm, upon the sight of 
strangers, with a cow’s or deer’s horn, and to run up the 
hill to defend themselves, if necessary, with arrows and 
stones, 

About the Numsep, the number of rhinoceroses was 
very great; old and fresh traces were seen everywhere. 

We now saw miles of hedges, about three feet high, 
laid to direct the wild animals to pitfalls placed here and 
there for them ; the pitfalls for the rhinoceros were four 
feet deep and four broad, with branches and leaves over 
them, and were consequently not large enough to take in 
his whole bulk, but were only sufficient for his fore legs, 
which the people said was the best way of securing him; 
as his legs once in, they have no purchase with which to 
raise his body. There were also other means for securing 
the smaller game, ‘ ; ‘ . . . 

I ascended an eminence above Abashouap, and was 
much struck with the grandeur and beauty of this part of 
Damara Land. Looking towards the east, and at the 
distance of eight or ten miles, rose the huge mass of the 
‘Tans mountain, with its square top and furrowed sides ; 
lesser heights were beside him, whilst the whole country 
was a series of ridges and valleys, on which were scat- 
tered dwarf trees and bushes, whilst fine grass waved 
gently in the breeze in every direction, 
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Huts, three and four together, of the same construction 
as [ had lately seen, were observed in many parts of the 
varied and extensive landscape ; but I did not see a hu- 
man being. The guides said that, last year, there had 
been a drought and famine in the land, many of the 
Damaras had died of hunger, and the others had moved 
otf for a time to the eastward, where more rain had fallen, 


The cattle were now beginning to recruit from 

the plentiful supply of fresh grass ; and though 
the fatigues of the journey were still severely 
felt, Captain Alexander's flattering consolation 
was, that “ uo white man” bad ever before 
ascended the heights which they traversed. As 
the people are quite as little known as their 
country, we shall copy the first account of this 
dull race of highlanders. 


I now learned from my guides that we were in the im- 
mediate vicinity of a Heis, or Damora village, which had 
not been deserted, as the others had been, which we had 
already past. [ had not allowed any firing for four-and- 
twenty hours, as IT was afraid of alarming the Damaras, 
and I now sent off Oahap alone, to prepare the Damaras 
for our seeing them, and to a-sure them that they should 
not be harmed in any way. 

On the evening of the 18th of May, Oahap came down 
the glen, at the bottom of which we lay, with the head 
man of the Heis, and three ouicrs, at which I was much 
pleased. 

These hill Damaras were about five feet seven inches 
in height, and in colour and feature had all the charac- 
teristics of the negro, even to the projecting shin bone. 
They came with long staves in their hands, and without 
arms, in token of friendship and confidence, though per- 
haps their weapens were not far off. Their hair was 
peculiar ; that is, it was cut off quite round the head, and 
an inch above the ear, leaving only the hair on the top 
of the head—in the manner of the Roundheads of the 
Cromweliian period, They wore short karosses of deer 
skin, and softened flaps of skin betore and behind, to 
cover their nakedness ; and in the hind flap, which was 
longer than the fore one, there was a pocket for holding 
routs, Kc. They wore soles or sandals. 

The head man wes about forty-five years of age, and 
was a pleasant and communicative person. He said he 
woul, make one of his wen guide us to the next village, 
Oshap and ’Numeep having fulfilled their bargain in 
bringing us among the Hill Damaras, 

l asked the head man how he lived at this season, and 
he answered, “ Badly enough. Weare now eating mice, 
lizards, roots, and sometimes leaves.”’ 

I inquired if he had always lived where he now did, 
and he said, ‘* We have always lived among these hills ; 
and we never knew of any other laud.” 

I asked if he had anything to do with the Damaras of 
the Plains. ‘* No, nothing,” said the head man, * they 
are our enemies ; they are black like ourselves; but they 
speak a diflereat language ; we speak the language of the 
Namaquas ; and the Damaras of the Plains, or Kamaka 
Daimap (Cattle Damaras) speak a language of their own.” 

I told him that he and his people must not be fright- 
ened at white men, and that I intended visiting his vil- 
lage next morning, He answered, * Though we never 
have seen white men before, yet we always expected to 
do so. We heard always that they would one day come 
into the land, and we now saw these strange men. I 
shall tell my people not to run away to-morrow,” 

We packed at sunrise; and the cattle going by 
a circuitous but easier path, north and east, I walked 
up the glen with a few men and riding oxen to the 
Damara village. We found it in a small mountain 
valley, surrounded with granitic rocks, «mongst which 
were trees and shrubs, and with a citadel hill close at 
hand to retire to, on occasions of alarm. The twelve 
conical huts were arranged in a circle, and we now saw 
Damara women as well as men, 

The women had their hair cut in the same way as the 
men, and many of them had lost two joints of one of their 


a 





little fingers, which they said they had cut off when they 
themselves had been sick, or their children had been ill, 

Cowrie shells hung from their heads, and half way down 
their faces. ‘They wore short karosses on the shoulders, 

and over the fore flap or apron there were hanging short 
thongs, on which were strung pieces of reed, bones of 
hares, beads, bluc and white stones, &c. The hind flap, 
like the men’, was provided with a pocket, for what the 
Datch call “veld koat,”’ country food, as bulbs, the fruit 
of the mysembryanthemum, &e. 

By the doors of the huts lay bows and arrows, like those 
of the Namaquas; and in the grassy covering of the huts 
Was stuck the usual throwing assegae, Clay cooking 
pots of « conical shape were in every hat. 

The hill Damaras area numerous nation, extending 
fiom the heights south of the Swakop to the Little Koan- 
quip river, and they live in small communities under 
head men, in the manner we now saw them doing, with- 
out one supreme or paramount chief of the nation. They 
are commonly called Koup Damap, or Dung Damaras, by 
way of repreach by the Namaquas; whilst the Nama- 
quas themselves bear a similar contemptuons epither, 
among their constant foes, the Damaras of the Plains. I 
think "Humi or Pill Damares is the best term for the 
people with whom we hid now to deal, 

* We call them Koup Damap,” said a Namaqua, 
‘* because they keep nothing to kill, and not even dogs to 
catch the fauns of the springbok, as the Boschmans do.” 

As the Hill Damaras have no cattle to transport mat 
huts from one place to another (in the manner of the 
Namaquas,) their huts are permanent, and last for a long 
time ; and sometimes they are covered with bark instead 
of vrass. 

The Hill Damaras cultivate no grain; only sometimes 
raise a little tobacco. 

Few people are more simple in their habits than the 
Hiil Damaras, and among them there are hardly any 
cereinonies ou those occasions when most other nations 
shew marked peculiarities, Thus, when a man wishes 
to marry a girl, he goes to the father with a present of 
bulbs and striped mice, to feast the old gentleman; and, 
if he is accepted as a son-in-law, he adds to the onions 
and mice, an assegae or two, bows and arrows, a couple of 
karosses of springbok or rabbit skins, &c., and some of 
which he gets back again. They then dance a little, 
(they make uo honey beer at a marriage,) and the bride- 
groom carries off his wife to his own huts, Among 
primitive folks, like the Damaras, none live in single 
blessedness. 

Superstitions of different kinds were found 
among the Namaquas and Boschnians ; but the 
stupid Hill Damaras have no religion or worship, 
either real or superstitious. ‘They believe, the 
interpreter said, in neither God nor Devil. 

The patty came unexpectedly upon a large 
village of the Namaquas, who had shortly before 
defeated the Plain Damaras in three severe 
fights, and taken their cattle from them, but con- 
ciliated the Hill Damaras, This warlike expe- 
dition had been led by the great Namaqua chief, 
Aramap, who had procured some guns, which 
gave him an immense advantage over the Dama~- 
ras, who knew nothing of fire-arms. 

We now approach the heart of Captain Alex- 
ander’s peculiar discoveries. 

On the 24th of May, Aramap's brother, with several 
other Namaquas, came on riding oxen, and in their best 
apparel, to me, and to conduct we to the great chief. I 
lett Nareas with them. We passed over one of the finest 
plains I had seen in Africa, covered with sweet grass, and 
with high trees, and bushes dispersed on it in detached 
groups, and among which wild horses were seen. We 
approached the banks of a river with a strange name for 
such a scene, the Kei-kurup, or “ First ugly river;” and 
we found its banks rather steep, and with pools of water 
in its bed, which was about seventy yards broad. Look- 
ing across it, there appeared to be a great town of Nama- 
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qua and Hill Damara huts, round and conical. The 
whole plain was covered with huts, in hamlets of five 
and six together; and cattle and sheep-kraals beside 
there. We had got then to “ the fertile plains and fine 


cattle country,’’ which were laid down from native report | 


on Arrowsmith’s map; and I was much rejoiced to think 
that the ship of war had not come for us, or we should 
have missed seeing the three hundred miles of new coun- 
try we had just passed over, after leaving Walvisch Bay, 
and the very fine region for grass aud game we were 
now in. 

The landscape, besides being beautiful from the abun- 
dance of trees and pasture, (amongst which large herds 
and flocks were seen grazing in every direction,) was im- 
posing by reason of the picturesque and primitive moun- 
tains to the north and east, and placing the town of Niais 
(or very black) as it were in a vast amphitheatre. The 
tirst mountain to the north had four summits; and as it 
had no particular name, I dignified it with that of the 
Hydrographer to the Admiralty, as Captain Beaufort had 
been of the greateat assistance to the expedition, ‘The 
most distant mountain, a blue peak, (Karubees, or Roll 
Mount,) was subsequently named at the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society after myself, whilst south of this was 
Huhap, Thorn Glen Mountain, Hubies, (much, or) the 
Great Mountain, eighteen hundred feet high, square 
topped, with a peak at the southern extremity, and 
whose sides were deeply furrowed. South of Hubies was 
Nahabip, or Tortoise Mountain, and some minor heights. 
I named this group of mountains, the most picturesque I 
had seen, after our most gracious Sovereign Lady, the 
Queen. 

After enjoying the view of the detached mcuntains and 
of the plains at their feet, and calculating that, in the 
scattered town of Niais, there must have been about one 
thousand two hundred souls, I crossed the Kei-kurup, 
and halted on the other bank, where I directed the people 
to unload the cattle, Aramap now came from his hut, 
attended by several of his old people. He was a little, 
modest-looking man, with the usual Namaqua features, 
as to high cheek-bones, narrow eyes, and prominent lips, 
but his nose was slightly inclined tu aquiline, He had 
nothing in his outward man to denote the buld and in- 
trepid warrior, who had beaten the formidable tribe of 
Kamaka Damap, and had thus saved the Namaquas of 
the Upper Fish River from annihilation, But Aramap, 
like other great commanders, though short, is distin- 
guished by a daring mind, by good judgment, and by very 
active habits, 

He said that it was unsafe to “ pack off” near the 
river, for lions swept along it almost nightly, and had 
lately carried off both sheep and cattle from his people ; 
accordingly, we carried up the baggage, with assistance, 
to a clear space adjoining Aramap’s hut, who erected 
mat screens to shelter the people, and who did all in his 
power to render us cow/ortable. 

Here, then, was I now at Niais, far in the interior of 
Africa, but seated once more in my tent, and in the midst 
of abundance! It ia true that we might be attacked by 
Kamaka Damaras, but having Aramap near me, who 
knew so well how to deal with them, I had no anxiety 
on this score, We might now have swam in milk if we 
had been so disposed; night and morning the women 
brought us great quantities to exchange for large-eyed 
needles ; Choubib also had opportunities for getting 
drunk on honey beer, and though we had nothing in the 
shape of bread or vegetables, yet of flesh we had plenty. 
Aramap gave me a handsome present of pack and slaugh- 
ter oxen, and of sheep. I gave him a cloak, medal, pipe, 
shawls, axes, beads, handkerchiets, &c., in return, and we 
became great friends. 


From this liberal and brave chief, Captain 
Alexander procured a great deal of information 
about the countries beyond him, but found no 
encouragement to go forward, either through the 
plains of the Damaras or to the Eastern Ucean. 
He also obtained information from some Kamaka 
Damaras, whom he found here prisoners of war. 


They are a much finer race than either the Hiij 
or Cattle Damaras, The men are square-built 
and muscular ; the women tall and graceful, with 
handsomer features than the other Damaras. 
From one of the women he heard that, at 
some of the creeks on the coast, they traded 
with white men, exchanging their cattle for iron, 
knives, and calabashes. Where this commercial 
intercourse takes place with the Portuguese, 
Captain Alexander is at a loss to guess; but he 
imagines it may be Great Fish Bay. 

While here, Captain Alexander enjoyed a lion. 
hunt with the warlike chief Aramap, and killed 
one noble animal, of which the Englishman got 
the. skin, and the Hill Damaras the carcase. 
Some fearful stories are related of the ferocity 
of lions in the plains of the Damaras country. 
The latter tribe live apart from the conquering 
Namaquas, and act as their herdsmen. The 
traveller tried to converse with their chief, who, 
to his serious questioning upon his thoughts of 
life and death, replied, like a philosopher—« If [ 
live, I live ; if I die, I die: but the lambs are 
in charge of the children, and I must go away 
and look after them”—and he held out his hand 
for the expected piece of tobacco. 

Resolved that, however it might be as to thirst, 


Alexander here increased his flock to the number 
of 160, giving in goods about a sixpence a-head 
for a sheep, and a gown-piece or a shawl for an 
Ox. 
On the 31st of May, Captain Alexander reluct- 
antly turned his face Cape-ward. Having done 
his utmost to make an extensive sweep, he was 
satisfied that, in his circumstanees, man could 
dono more. The greater part of the population 
of Niais turned out to see the party depart, many 
of their woolly heads ornamented with the gaudy 
handkerchiefs just obtained in barter. The 
chief Aramap, “ his fine large wife,” and his 
head people, accompanied the traveller to point 
out a copper mine. Aramap and his people are 
anxious for missionaries. ‘The women, in parti- 
cular, said—‘‘ Send us teachers for ourselves 
and for our children.” 

As the traveller proceeded, those who had joined 
him in his progress were gradually dropping off to 
their own places. Before parting, he obtained 
some farther geographical information from 
Henrick the Hunter, concerning the tribes in the 
interior, and about a short route to the Bech- 
uana country ; but it is probable that part of 
Henrick’s intelligence, as the newspapers say, 
wants cunfirmation. His brother Jan, whom we 
left so long ago, had now safely reached the 
banks of the Koanquip, with the waggon, which 
was restored to Captain Alexander, and repaired 
for the farther homeward journey. Jan had his 
own share of adventures in this enterprise. 

Among the numerous marvellous stories which 
the traveller picked up among the Namaquas, 
some were of baboons. One brownie of this species 
had acted the part of shepherd to a Namaqua 
man. It remained with the flock all day, and at 





| night drove them home, riding upon a goat, The 


they should not again want provisions, Captain, 
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milk of one goat was allotted to its use, with a 
small allowance of other provisions, and, honestly 
sucking only its own goat, it was careful to guard 
the milk of the rest from the children. This 
hairy shepherd held the service for about a year, 
when it was killed in a tree by a leopard. Cap- 
tain Alexander does not vouch for the truth of 
the story. Another tale of this kind almost 
rivals Hogg’s famous Tongos ; and many of the 
fables and traditions of the Namaquas display 
both fancy and invention. Captain Alexander 
rates them far too low. 

Captain Alexander had the satisfaction to re- 
turn to Cape Town, on the 2ist September, in 
high health and spirits, and to bring back all his 
people in the same condition. 
many skins of beasts and birds, and 
collection of dried plants. He hopes that ex- 
tended intercourse with the people beyund the 
Orange River, may result from his expedition, 





for the mutual benefit of the colonists and the 
natives. One main use of his entertaining work, 
is placing the character of the aborigines in a 
true and very favourable light. The people re- 
presented as cut-throats and robbers, were found, 
when tried, faithful, honest, and friendly ; nor, 
in any single instance, was life put in peril 
among these tribes; while, bat for their help, 
the traveller must either have abandoned the 
enterprise, or perished miserably with his people. 

In conclusion, the reader will be glad to learn 
that, shortly after his return to the Cape and 
civilization, Captain Alexander bestowed the 
cloak of skins, much to his own satisfaction, and 


_ embarked with his ladv for London, where they 


He also brought | 
a good | 


landed on Christmas Day—and thus with a 
wedding ends this strange eventful history, and 
the most entertaining book of travels we have 
opened for many a day. 
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Sketch of the Civil Engineering of North America. | 
By David Stevenson, Civil-Engineer. 

Tus volume contains much that, in the present state 
of excitement about railroads and other great public 
works, will interest many persons in this country. The 
author, a highly respectable civil-engineer in Edinburgh, 
was professionally attracted by the marvels told of the 
engineering works of America; and, as he could find no 


satisfactory account of them, he resolved to take advan- | 


tage of a period of professional leisure, and examine for 
himself, 
others of the profession the want which carried him 
across the Atlantic, and from Quebec to South Carolina ; 
to the great western lakes, and generally to examine all 
the important harbours, and lake navigations, steam- 


and storms on the lakes are often very severe, and the 


| lake waves become as formidable as those of the Ocean. 
| The lake navigation of America closes about the end of 


November, and does not open until May; and in some 
seasons the ice has not disappeared even at the end of 
that month, Mr Stevenson has devoted one chapter to 
river, and another to steam navigation, The steamers of 
America he describes as built upon no fixed or general 
principle. Every builder follows his own ideas und 
opinions; and they cannot all be best. The different 


He has done so effectually, and supplied to | principles of construction, and ways of gaining the one 


great end, speed, are minutely explained. Mr Steven- 


navigations, water-works, railroads, canals, bridges, and | 


whatever in the United States can particularly interest 


an engineer. He appears to have been everywhere 


well received, and treated with liberality and kindness, | 


both by the public functionaries, and those private indi- 
viduals who had it in their power to communicate inform- 
ation. 

In a Republic, they are frugal even in their great 
public works. Mr Stevenson visited many of the Ame- 
rican ports; and he says—“ [ found that accommodation 
for vessels of great burden had been obtained in so satis- | 


factory a manner, and at so small an expense, ascould | 


not fail to strike with astonishment all who had seen the 
enormously costly docks of London and Liverpool, and 
the stupendous asylum harbours of Plymouth, Kings- 
town, and Cherbourg. I have little hesitation in saying, 
that the smallest of the post-office packet-stations in the 
Irish Sea, has required a much larger expenditure of 
capital than the Americans have invested in the forma- 
tion of harbour accommodation along a line of coast of 
no less than 4000 miles, extending from the Gulf of St 
J.awrence to the Mississippi. But the deeply indented 


shores of America present many natural facilities for | 


forming harbours at small cost. The piers and break- 


waters on the lakes are often more substantially formed | 


than those of the harbours on the Atlantic coast; and 


this is found to be requisite to their stability, as gales — 
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son made a voyage from New York to Albany in the 
Rochester, a steamer whose average speed was above 
fourteen miles an hour; but sometimes above sixteen 
miles anda half. She draws only four feet water; and 
the power of her engine is greater than that of any 
British steamer. 

In the United Siaies, there are now 2700 miles of 
canals, 1600 miles of railways finished, and thirty-three 
railways going on, which, when completed, will give 
2500 miles of railroad. “ The zeal,” says Mr S., “ with 
which the Americans undertake, and the rapidity with 
which they carry on every enterprise which has the en- 
largment of their trade for its object, cannot fail to strike 
all who visit the United States, as a characteristic of the 
nation, Forty years ago, that country was almost with- 


- out a lighthouse, and now no fewer than two hundred 
_ are nightly exhibited on its coast ; thirty years ago, it had 


but one steamer and one short canal.” In road-making 
the Americans are far behind Europe ; which is, however, 
mainly owing to physical obstacles, to the want of pro- 
per materials, and their severe and protracted winters, 
Travelling on Corduroy roads through the forests might, 
in a Catholic country, form a convenient, if not too 
severe a mode of penance. The railroads of America are 
much more cheaply constructed than ours, from the low 
price of timber, and from the proprietors of the land not 
being allowed those large consoling damages which Eng- 
lish landholders claim and obtain ; yet all the rails are 
brought from England. 

We have all heard of the Americans moving a house 
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en masse ; but believed the locomative dwellings to be 
always constructed of wood. And this was once true; 
but now they make brick buildings shift their quarters, 
those shifty Americans. What will they do next? Mr 
Stevenson saw the operation performed on No. 130, 
Chatham Street, New York, and was so much interested 
that he delayed his departure for three days to witness it. 
Could he but transport the method to London alone, it 
would be worth a fortune. Meanwhile, the travelled 
house, No, 130, Chatham Street, is described as twenty- 
five feet in width, fifty in depth, and four stories high. 
We wish we could copy out the entire process, for it 
is exceedingly interesting. Like many of Mr Stevenson’s 
descriptions, it is illustrated by cuts. The people of New 
York think nothing of an operation which we would con- 
sider far more curious than a balloon ascent, or a man 
walking on the water. They do not even move their 
furniture; they are an economical people, and may 
consider that one carriage may do for all. Perhaps 
the family do not put out the fire or suspend their 
usual business; and, at any rate, they need not. 
Mr Brown, who occupied the lower part of the house as 
a carver and gilder’s shop, carried Mr Stevenson to the 
upper story after No, 130 had been fairly set down in 
its new site, that he might convince him there were no 
rents in the walls and ceilings of the rooms. He was 
astonished to find one of them filled with plates of mir- 
ror-glass and picture frames, that had never been removed 
from the house, The glass alone, thus moved, was valued 
at £300. House-moving is necessarily a slow and ex- 
pensive process. No. 130 had to fall back only 143 
feet, and it cost about £200, and took seven hours to 
move, after five weeks of preparation. Mr Stevenson 
saw a church that had been moved 1100 feet ; but it was 
made entirely of wood, though it had galleries and a 
spire. A house-mover is now a business in the American 
towns. 

Mr Stevenson’s work must possess great interest and 
value to scientific men, and especially to those of his own 
profession, whether at home, in America, or upon the Con- 
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tinent. As it will be fully noticed in the scientific journals, | 


and is not exactly in our way, we leave it, with the con- 
viction that the author deserves well of his country and 
of his profession. 

The Book of Family Crests. 

We could not have supposed it possible to cram two 
volumes—arranged in the form of a dictionary—with 
crests, mottoes, and descriptions of the blazonry of crests, 
But here they are—lJs¢, the dictionary of all English 
proper names, and of terms used in heraldry; next a 
brief history of heraldry, with a glossary of the terms 
used in the blazonry of crests ; and, finally, cuts of the 
crests themselves—extraordinary monsters many of them 
are, though there is amusement in hunting them up, and 
trying to extract meanings from them. As this is the 
most comprehensive work of the kind attainable at rea- 
sonable cost, we have no doubt that it will be a desirable 
one to many. 


Goyder’s Epitome of Phrenology. 

This very cheap, tidy, and neat tome forms a lucid 
compendium of phrenology. It exhibits the print of a 
bust, with all the organs marked upon it; and a History 
of Phrenology, with a variety of miscellaneous informa- 
tion, is followed by an account of the discovery, nature, and 
functions of each of them, A second edition of MrGoyder’s 
“ Philosophy of Acquisitiveness” is also before us. It is 
a sensible treatise on Covetousness and Avarice, written 








in a truly Christian spirit; and if people let its phren. 
ology alone, we suppose it will not meddle with or harm 
them, 

Memoirs of a Prisoner of State, 

The most popular foreign book which has appeared in 
England for several years, is probably the “ Memoirs of 
Silvio Pellico.” ‘* The Prisoner of State,’ though a man 
of inferior note, and possessing nothing of the genius 
which has embalmed the story of the Martyr of Italian 
Freedom, has produced a work which will be read with 
interest in England, from reasons altogether independent 
of theauthor, The translator, an [talian from his name, 
has stripped the book of many of its ornaments, and yet 
left it sufficiently embellished. The prisoner of State 
was a young Frenchman, named Andryane, who, residing 
at Geneva, became acquainted with certain Italian refu- 
gees, and was by one of them induced to undertake a secret 
embassy into Italy, for the purpose of rousing the patriots, 
He had no sooner undertaken this rash mission than he 
repented ; and he may fairly be styled as wuch the victim 
of his own inconsiderateness, as of liberty, or of Austrian 
emissaries, The papers entrusted to him at Geneva were 
found in his possession at Milan, where, in consequence, he 
suffered a tedious imprisonment, during which he was in 
daily fear of his life. The mode by which the prisoners 
of State, secluded in different chambers, contrived to hold 
communication, is very curious; but, now that the School- 
master is abroad, might be mischievous in the peniten. 
tiaries and bridewells of England—so we shall pass it, 

The narrative of the State prisoner, M. Alexander 
Andryane, breaks off abruptly and provokingly, just as he 
approaches the castle of Spielberg, and is about to become 
the inmate of the dungeon of Count Confalioneri— 
“the hero,” may we say the Wallace, of modern Italy. 
Count Confalioneri is descrived as the purest of patriots, 
and the most exalted and amiable of men; one who in- 
spires the enthusiasm of attachment to his own person, 
and devotion to the cause of freedom, in all who approach 
him. His wifeis described as not less noble. Their pub- 
lic virtue is of exuberant Italian growth; the colder 
northern world has need of such heroic examples. In Sal- 
otti_a zealous functionary of the Austrian Government 
at Milan, and a willing tool of despotism, who undertook 
the inquisitorial examination of the prisoners, and was 
ever eager to make discoveries of plots and conspiracies, 
whether they existed or not—there is a complete delizea- 
tion of a tyrant’s instrument, a modera chief inquisitor, 
cruel, cunning, and circumventing. 

Political Discourses. By George Ramsay, B.M. 
Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 

The careful analysis of ‘these five Discourses by a 
philosophic Conservative would occupy far more space 
than we can at present afford. The author displays 
acuteness in investigation, and power of reasoning and 
reflection ; and, although his bias is often apparent, he 
argues fairly and dispassionately, and with the advantage 
of good arrangement and a remarkably lucid style. 

An Essay on Food. By W. Grisenthwaite. 

This title is probably chosen to attract attention to 4 
work—and certainly a very ingenious one—the object of 
which is to subvert the entire received system of physio- 
logy, and establish a new theory, we may say, of animal 
life. We have neither leisure nor space to let our medi- 
cal readers into Mr Grisenthwaite’s grand secrets respect. 
ing the waste of the body, the true cause of animal heat, 
&c., aud must be contented at present to intimate the 
existence of his extraordinary hypothesis. 
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Essay towards a Science of Consciousness, 
By J. L. Murphy. 


This queer, and, in some respects, clever dissertation, 
is dedicated to Mr Owen by an ardent disciple. Though 
decidedly hostile to what he denominates supernaturalism, 
Mr Murphy is also opposed to the Malthusian doctrines 
and the principles of phrenelogy, at which he makes 
shrewd hits. Like the Chinese and the Hebrews, it is 
in the chest, the bosom, the heart, the stomach, he places 
the seat of consciousness and of spiritual impulses; and 
he makes a plausible story out of this hypothesis. Al- 
though the work is astrange jumble of truth, plain sense, 
and the wildest extreme of Mr Owen’s doctrines, it has 
a redeeming spirit of earnestness and honesty about it, 
which covers a multitude of sins, 

The Oracle of Rural Life; an Almanac for 
Country Gentlemen, 

An admirable little work ; and, we hope, to be a perma- 
nent one. Besides the utility department, which is amply 
supplied by a calender, lists of fairs, instructions in 
gardening and farming operations in the different months, 
from high authority, Nimrod holds forth on his favour- 
ite topics of horses and hounds, hunting and iacing, and 
Tom Oakleigh on the gentler branches of “ woodcraft’’ 
and grouse-shooting. There is also a great deal of inform. 
ation about the hunting packs kept in different coun- 
ties; and, altogether, the “Oracle of Rural Life” is a 
delightful melange, It is embellished with numerous 
epirited and characteristic illustrations, very well exe- 
cuted ; and, with all these excellent qualities, is wonder- 
fully cheap. 

Moxon has just published nearly the whole of Rogers’ 
Poems, in one neat, low-priced volume, Though Mr 
Rogers’ admirers are chiefly of a class that can afford 
fine paper and print, and costly embellishment, his re- 
fined and classic pages deserve to be placed within the 
reach of those who may be better endowed with poetic 
taste than the more substantial gifts of fortune. The 
Whig Horace is, besides, become a sort of antediluvian 
to the present generation ; and his pure and classic gems 
may form to our ruder, but more vigorous and impas- 
sioned age, an improving study. 











POLITICAL PAMPHLETS. 

Stk ARTHUR BROOKE FAULKNER has published a 
Letter addressed to the RADICAL REFORMERS of GREAT 
BRITAIN, in which he is as radical as any of them, save 
on the one question which to many of them is now the 
all-in-all, Universal Suffrage. He thinks the Radicals 
unwise to press almost the only point upon which there 
is diversity of opinion among Reformers. He may, 
in a prudential view, be right; but when we re- 
member how magnanimously the working class behaved 
while we were all struggling together for the bastard or 
supposititious Reform Bill, how can we blame them ? Sir 
Arthur’s suggestions are of more worth than his objec- 
tions, He says, in reference to Radical tactics -— 


If such a course be impolitic, let me suggest your send- 
ing delegates, should it not be too late, to confer with 
your Parliamentary friends (the tried integrity and talents 
of such men as Hume and Grote, Molesworth, and others, 
ought not to lie idle at a time like this) for the purpose 
of coming to a distinct understanding on the minimum 
which you will be content to accept, in place of the maxi- 
mum which you would extort. Should the present Go- 
vernment be well disposed, (which I wholly distrust, ) your 
moderation would ere — with es. oe 
with their adversaries ; if ill disposed, it w as sure 
and completely expose their treachery, and furnish the 
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most irresistible of all arguments for taking any further 
steps we might see necessary. 

Sir Arthur blames the Reformers for discontinuing 
agitation in 1832 until every object was gained, He is 
right and wrong. In the first place, the people were ca- 
joled into the belief, that ia the Bill and the whole Bill, 
every object was gained; and, secondly, though men 
think a good deal of their country and posterity, they 
must, in the meantime, attend to their families and their 
business, Disinterested and patriotic agitators are net 
the rich and leisured. After exposing that antiquated 


| delusion, virtual representation, Sir Arthur proposes to 


give the people a control over the Government without 


Universal Suffrage, and oue of instant possession; and 
this is the most practical part of his letter :—— 

The people alone (he remarks) can be trusted to manage 
their own business, by watehfully superintending and con- 
trolling their representatives. My plan is, therefore, to 
constitute popular meetings a permanent power tn the state, @ 
sort of fourth estate of the constitution. We have had 
enough of experience to shew, that desultory gatherings, 
no matter what the amount of numbers, can never be re- 
lied upon as a sure and steady cheek to — rulers ; 
such assemblies being no sooner dispersed, than the knaves 
are at their dirty work again, Besides, while the agitator 
is left to his discretion to convene the people, they have 
no assurance that they will be called upon to meet, per- 
haps, when it is most necessary that they should be up 
and stirring. I would, therefore, have these meetings not 
contingent or casual, but periodical, say annually, at the 
close of the Parliamentary Session. . a ae i 
present, the people are, by the fiction of being present in 
the persous of their deputies, made consenting parties to 
every act of the legislator, no matter how atrociously 
inimical to their best interests. They are made consent- 
ing parties to their own starvation by enacting the Corn- 
Laws, by his consent the Dissenter is rated to support 
the Church, the Irish are tithe-hunted, the country 800 
millions in debt for a ruinous war, and Queen Adelaide 
gets, with your consent, £100,000 a-year. While the 
popular meetings were periodical, the people would have 
constant successive opportunities of discussing their opi- 
nions before throwing them ultimately into the shape of 
petitions to Parliament. Their views, as they become en- 
larged by this discipline and the progress of instruction, 
in place of being hastily taken up and crudely presented, 
would challenge all the respect which repeated and patient 
consideration could confer. We should then no longer 
depend upon an accident for calling for the expression of 
popular feeling; such as famine, want of employment, 
a commercial crisis, or the like; nor should we be driven 
in a fit of revenge, to devise such wild expedients, at 
starving our legislators into their duty by a “ strike,” 
“ abstinence from taxed articles,” or any such feeble con- 
trivances, which would only recoil upon their authors, 


A Patriot's Third Letter to the British People ; 
with a Second Letter to the Operatives, a Second 


Letter to the Queen, Sc. 
Here we have another Radical Baronet's effusion, who 


is much more hot-breathed than Sir Arthur Brooke Faulk. 
ner, and who ** goes the whole hog,” reminding us, indeed, 
of the hot youth of Sir Francis Burdett, All that we can 
do is to cull a few pithy sentences from Sir William 
Boyd’s free, easy, and very unceremonious epistles. To 
the People he says—what, indeed, every one who cares 


for them says— 

All fature benefits which may arise to yourselves must 
be from yourselves. The boasted Reform Bill of the 
shn fling, imbecile, reptile Whigs has turned out, so far as 
good to you is concerned, not worth the parchment which 
was spoiled in drawingit up. Let us ask, What then has 
it done? It has “d the present Ministry in office, 
where they fondly hope to remain, as the Tories did, for 
nearly half a century, to fill their empty pethem, at your 
expense , and to provide for—a barden the country— 
every naturally-born idiot who can claim ip 
with them. My countrymen, in this vast metropolis of 
London, can you go East, West, North, or South, without 
hearing what is in every ones mouth ?—that the Whigs 
and the Court are playing into each other's hands, and 
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that they eare not a single farthing for the true interests 
of the nation. 

Having given the Tories their mittimus—“ Depart, 
ye cursed |”—he proceeds :— 

We are to!d, however, that the Whigs have given us the 
Reform Bill, the value of which is described with great 
truth and correctness in “ The people’s petition,” where 
it says—“* The Reform Act has ettected a transfer of 
power from one domineering faction to auother , and left 
the people as helpless as before. The fruit, which looked 
so fair to the eye, has turned to dust and ashes when 
gathered.” Yes, my countrymen, you justly estimate the 
present made to us by the proud, aristocratic Whig, 
Grey; it was a proper emblem of his own measures, and 
those of his party, in its being good for nothing, it 
answered his purpose, however, by placing him in power ; 
and enabling him to provide for, at the expense of the 
country—by placing them in office—every useless block- 
head who could claim cousinship with him; after which, 
he magnanimously retired. He had seen a ghost, forsooth, 
and his nerves were much shaken.* If it were so, it 
must have been the fiend Hypocrisy grinning in his 
face. 

On the evening of the first of May, the Whig Govern- 
ment was guilty of an act which has filled to overflowing 
the measure of their iniquity—I mean their decision, by 
a majority, in Parliament, to pay, from the resources of 
this country, a yearly pension of twenty-one thousand 
pounds to the King of Hanover. Notwithstanding the 
impropriety of their conduct in granting an extravagant 
Civil List to the Queen—an additional income to her 
mother—the monstrous annuity of £100,000, with a 
palace, to the Dowager Queen Adelaide—there is in that 
— to the King of Hanover the grossest insult to the 

ritish people—combined with guiit of so deep a dye that 
it is sufficient to fire the brain and lacerate the hearts of 
ali who are not willing slaves. It is pointing the finger of 
scorn in our faces; and saying to us, in language impos- 
sible to be misunderstood, Poor, creduious|y-gencrous 
people, sce what fools you have proved )ourseives in en- 
trusting us with the government of the country, on the 
silly supposition that we would act towards you with 
honesty or principle ! : . ‘ ° 





* Aliuding to the report that he had seen a spectre. 








I have now endeavoured to lay before you a correct view 
of the conduct of the Tory and Whig factions. The for. 
mer, the Government of the aristocracy, was a proud, 
corrupt, energetic, saucy tyranny ; the latter, the Govern- 
ment of the shopocracy, or as it is usually termed, the 
shopkeepers’ Government, is a mean, shuffling, crawling, 
equally corrupt tyranny; it exactly resembles a set of 
rascally tradesmen determined to cheat their customers, 
so far as the confidence placed in them will permit ; these 
two factions started from opposite sides, terminate in one 
centre, that of despotism. Nomen ever became ministers, 
however, with more excellent prospects than the Whigs; 
they enjoyed the unlimited confidence of the country, and 
had only to proceed forward in the straight path of 
honourable principle and independence, making the good 
of the nation their first object ; and, although they have 
been in office but a very few years, from their misconduct, 
their name has already become a byword; and should 
they remain in power even a couple of years longer, there 
is every probabiity that, when we may wish to describe 
an individual as all that is conceivably and inconceivably 
infamous, we shallsimply term him a Whig. Win. Lamb, 
otherwise Viscount Melbourne, doubtless thinks himsel; 
very clever, whilst neglecting the interests of the pecple, 
that he has not failed to lavish their money upon the 
Court: but I would tell this superficial man of pleasure, 
this twister of ringlets, to whom we may with correctness 
app.y the Persian Allegory, ‘“*O my soul,” said a stick, 
“could I but get at him,” that, if the sentiments cf 
courage and freedom be not extinct in Great Britain, he 
will find himself miserably mistaken; and that the con- 
duct of his ministry will only tend to draw upon the Court 
itself the indignation and contempt of the people. 


Having thus done for the Whigs and Tories, Sir Wil. 
liam is not much more merciful to the leaders of the 
Radical party. He, indeed, vies in abusive and intem. 
perate language with the worst writers of any of the 
three parties He avows himself a tardy convert to 
Universal Suffrage and the Ballot, as he, in this resembling 
every other Reformer, ‘* places not the shadow of a hope 
in the honesty and good intentions of the Whigs.” 





POLITICAL 


& Ricut oF Free Discussion.—Lord John Russell, 
at the dinner given to him by the Lord Mayor of Liver- 
pool, in aliudiny to the recent meetings of the working 
classes, said—— There were some who would, perhaps, put 
down such meetings; but that was not his opinion, nor 
that of the Government with which he acted. Hethought 
the people had a right to free discussion. It was free 
discussion Which elicited truth, They had a right to 
wmeet.’”’ Why, then, do you not, Lord John Russeil, who 
have been now eight years in office, repeal the Gagging 





Bilis of Patt and Castlereagh, aud restore us the right of | 


free discussion, and the ireedom of the press as it existed 
forty years ago?’ Why do you allow the Six Acts of Castle- 
reagh, against which your party was so eloquent when 
Out of vffice, to continue to disgrace the Statute Book ? 
Simply because, though it may be very well to talk of the 
People’s right of free discussion at a Lord Mayor’s dinner, 
you and your Government wish to continue to have the 
power, which the infraction of the Constitution by Pitt 
and Castlereagh gives you, to pounce on the leaders of 


the People, whenever it may suit your convenience. Some | 


of the Uitra-Radical organs seem to think that the 
Government has not the power, if it had the inclination, 
to put down meetings such as those which have been 
held of late; but let them not be mistaken, and be- 
come the victims of the popular notions entertained in 
Great Britain about the right of free discussion and 
the liberty of the press. Whatever may have been the 
case formerly, there is certainly no such right under the 
present state of the law. Free discussion, whether oral or 
written, is merely tolerated, and may be put down when- 
ever “the powers that be” think fit; and, notwithstand- 
Apg the bousting about the increased intelligence of the 
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age, and the physical power of the maases, it is by no 
means certain that a Minister of the nerve and courage 
of Castlereagh could not, in three months, render the 
People as quiet as they are on the Continent in regard to 
political subjects. [tis not so long ago since 1819, when 
the Feople were awed into submission ; and, were the 
Tories to get back to power, they would not long tolerate 
the free discussions which are going on. 

We do not say this from any approbation of the con- 
duct of the present Ministry or of the Whigs generally ; 
fur we have iepeatecly said, that it is most disgraceful 
to the whole party that they have not long ere now re- 
pealed the gagging acts But we say it for the purpose 
of warning those who take part in public meetings, 
The afier-dinner oration of the Home Secretary would, 
on a trial for seditiun, be very little regarded either in the 
King’s Bench or in the Court of Justiciary. For what 
is the state of thelaw? Sedition, we are told by Eng- 
lish lawyers, ‘consists in attempts made by unauthorized 
public meetings, (and all popular meetings are unauthor- 
ized,) by speeches, or written publications, to dis/ur) 
established institutions, or the peace and order of society. 
A public meeting is unlawful, which assembles under 
such circumstances of terror, arising either from exccesive 
numbers, the alarming manner of assembling, or other- 
wise, as endangers the public peace, or tends to excite the 
fear and apprehension of the people. The general rule 
of law, in regard to public meetings, is, that numbers con- 
stitute force, force terror, terror illegality.” ‘here is fer 
you! Fifty persons would be considered “ numbers,”’ as 
we shall see presently. Mr Hume, the greatest authority 
among the writers on the Criminal Law of Scotland, 
tells us, that sedition comprehends ‘all those practices, 
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whether by deed, word, or writing, or of whatsoever | 
kind, which are suited and intended to disturb the tran- 
quillity of the State, for the purpose of producing public | 
trouble and commotion, and moving his Majesty's sub- 
jects to the dislike, subversion, or resistance of the esta- 
blished Government and laws, or settled frame and order 
of things.’”” Among the illustrations of what sedition ia, 
he gives, “ such a work as would hold that all monarchy | 
and hereditary rank, or all clerical dignities aud esta- 
blishmentsof religion, are an abuse or usurpation, contrary 
to reason and justice, and unfit to be any longer suffered,” 
So that, in Scotland, the maintenance of Republican prin. 
ciples of government, or of the Voluntary system in reli- 
gion, is, in Mr Hume's opinion, sedition! He gives us an- 
other example of sedition—viz., the maintaining “ that the 
Commons are @ mere nominal and pretended representa- 
tion, and entitled to no manner of regard.” The punish- 
ment of this sort of sedition, in Scotland at least, is trans- 
portation. This is now held a settled point. Tien we 
have an offence called leasing-making, which means, in 
Scotch law, “ the publicly declaiming, or privately writ- 
ing or speaking any purpose of reproach or slander of his 
Majesty’s person, estate, or government; such, for ex- 
ample, as if any one should charge the king with 
adultery, or describe him as a common liar.” Leasing- 
making also includes slander of the great officers of state. 
One would have thought that the common law was sut- 
ficient for puiting down these verbal offences; but the 
factions who have, in alternate succession, ruled us fer 
the last half century have thought otherwise. Thus, 
“every house, room, or place in which any person shall 
publiciy lecture, or any public debate be had on any sub- 
ject, for the purpose of raising money from the persons 
adivitted, shall be deemed a disorderly house, subjecting 
the keeper to a penalty of £100 a-day, unless previously 
licensed by two Justices of the Peace.” So that the meet- 
ings which have been held in the Waterloo Tavern, when 
money was collected at the door, were illegal ; and, indeed, 
all our lecture-rooms are apparently ** disorderly.” A | 
public meeting of above fifty persons, held in the open 
air in London or Westminster, for the purpose of peti- 
tioning the Queen, or either House of Parliament, for 
alterations in matters of Church or State, is illegal, if the 
Parliament is sitting, or any of the judges at West- 
winster Hall. Almost all ciubs and associations for 
poiitical purposes, are illegal. Then we have the law of 
libel, which is thus defined:—** With respect to inzivi- 
dua/s, anything is deemed a libel which tends to injure 
the feelings or reputation ; and, with respect to Guvern- 
ment, anything is libelious that tends to hold it up to 
hatred, contempt, or disesteem.” The Roman law iiss 
always been reprobated for the doctrine that ‘ whatever 
pleased the Prince has the strength of law ;” but our own 
laws, in a8 far as respects freedom of discussion, are much 
more tyrannical; for, fvom what we have stated above, it 
is plain that the following definitions are not vover- 
strained :—Sedition may be defined, whatever discussion 
displeases the Government ; leasing-anaking, whatever di:- 
pleases the King, or the great men; and libel, whatever | 
displeases a private individual. We shall shew, in our 
next number, how the liberty of the press has, of late 
years been curtailed; but we think we have said enough 
for the present, to shvw how far the people have the right 
ot free discussion. Indeed, we will venture to say that very 
few meetings of the Liberal party have, of late years, been 
held, in which some offence or other against the law, as 
it now exists, has not been committed; and the people 
will never Le able to meet and discuss their grievances 
with perfect safety, until not only the statute book is 
thoroughly examined, and all the enactments against 
popular assemblies, associations, and political discussious 
expunged, but also until the common law, as extended by 
Tory judges and lawyers, has been curtaiied, 

THE Cornn-Laws AND THE WORKING CLaAss£3.— 
We beg such of the working classes as oppose a repeal 
of the Corn-Laws, on the ground that a repeal would 
reduce the rate of wages, to reflect on the following facts, 
aud then consider whether there is not every probability 
ot a reduction of wages, or rather of a great proportion 
ot them obtaining no wages at all, if the Corn-l.aws are 








not repealed without farther delay. Some time since, Mr 
W. R. Gregg was examined before a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on manutactures, commerce, and 
shipping ; and the following is a sommary of hae evi- 
dence :—He had personally examined the cotton mills in 
Austria, Hungary, and Naples, and had procured ininute 
information regarding those in Switzerland, the Tyrol, 


and the North of Germany. In the mills he examined, he 


found the newest and most improved machinery, Re. 
cently, before he left England, a new machine had been 
imported from America, named Darnforth's Throstie, not 
twenty of which had been erected in England, and that 
machine he found in operation in the neighbourhood of 
Vienna; it having been made, not trom a model or drawe 


| ing, but merely from its principle having been made 
known. Wages are from one-half to one-third lower than 


in this country, including persons of all ages and of both 
sexs, In France, the average, per week, is 59, 8d. ; in 
Switzerland, 4s. 5d.; in Austria, 4s,; in the Tyrol, 
3s. Od. ; in Saxony, 3s, 6d. 3 at Bonne, in Prussia, 23. Gu. 
At Naples, the spinners are paid 63, ; while ours get 
2Us.; the rovers, 2s. 2d.; while ours are paid 73. The 
hours per week during which the people are employed, 
are as follows :—In the north of France, 72, in Alsace, 
U4; in Prussia, 72 to 90; in Switzerland, 78 to 643; in 
Austria, 72 to 80; in the Tyrol, 80; in Sixony, 72; in 
Baden, 84; and in the Rhenish provinces of Prussia, 
sometimes as high as 94. The prices of provisions are 
—the best meat from 24d. to Sd. per pound; bread 4d, 
per pound—or 2d., instead of 10d, a8 in Edinburgh at 
present, would purchase a 4ib. loaf; potatoes, the exghth 
of a penny per 1b., o1 gd. per peck, Mr Gregy stated that 
the work people consumed as much meat as those em- 
ployed in our juills, that they were in every respect in as 
good a condition, and that their wages would purchase as 
much of the necessaries of hie, in the countries we have 
mentioned, as the operatives of Manchester could with 
their higher wages in that town, All over the Conti- 
nent, the cotton manufacture is rapidly extending, In 
France, the ratio of increase, from 1812 to 1836, was 
310 per cent; in England, enly 270. tie farther stated 
that, in his opinion, the repeal of the Corn-Laws would 
be beneficial to the workman; and, as to its effect on the 
cotton manufacture, he had ascertained that two-thirds of 
the manufacture were exported, and he was confident that 
the permanency of our cottun manufacture could only 
be secure! by an assimilation of che prices of the neces. 
saries of iife in this country to those im the Continental 
slates. 

‘Ll Le efforts that foreigners aremaking to intreduce manu- 
factures into their respective countries, is unprecedented, 
We kuow on the best authority that the Emperor of Russia 
has had, for some months, an agent bere, engaging the most 
skilful workmen, im various branches of manufacture, 
As soon as a Workman or overseer is hired, he is put on 
Russian pay, and instructions are given to him, at whate 
ever cost, to make himself master of the most recent im- 
provements in his particular manufacture. He is aue 
thor.zed to bribe the workmen to exhibit their masters’ 
machinery; and we have every reasou to believe that some 
of the most recent improvements in the spinning and weav. 
ing of flax, tow, and cotton, will be put into operation at 
St Petersburgh before the end of the present year. There 
were lately, at Nottingham, no less than nine parties from 
Calais, Lisle, and St Quentin, who are purchasing or 
contracting for machinery to export to France, No dif- 
ficulty whatever is jound in exporting the machiuery, 
notwithstanding the prohibitions agains: its export. These 
parties declared, in all companies, that the French have 
determined to have the trade from England, At Lisle, 
numerous stocking-frames, upon the English principle, 
are in the course of erection. in the countries adjoining 
the Baltic, growing grain for exportation has been, in a 
great measure given up; and the capital formerly em- 
ployed iu that pursuit, turned towards manufactures.— It 
is obvious that, if we lose any considerable portion of 
vur export trade, there will be a superabundance of ope« 
ratives in this country, and that wages must fall. Inde d 
they must have falleu ere now, had it not been for the 
imn.ense demand for labour, created, of late years, by the 
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railways; but this demand must now rapidly decline, as 
the chief lines are nearly completed. 

Another circumstance that shews the necessity of a 
total repeal of the Corn-Laws, is the increase of the 
population of this country. Since 1828, when the pre- 
sent law was enacted, the population of the United King- 
dom has increased three millions, and continues to increase 
at the rate of one thousand a-day ! There is little waste 
land now which can be brought into cultivation ; and it is 
impossible to suppose that such improvements can be made 
in agriculture, as to keep pace with the increase of po- 
pulation, If, therefore, we insist on being fed from our 
own soil, there is only one way of doing it, by resorting 
to coarser food—in other words, to potatoes; for we 
have nothing else to retreat upon ; and any one who has 
been observant of the agriculture around our large towns, 
for the last quarter of a century, must see that the growth 
of potatoes is yearly increasing, and must now form the 
food of a very large portion of the people. If the work- 
ing classes think this a desirable state of matters, it is 
more than we do; but they are, of course, the best judges 
of their own affairs, 

One of the arguments in favour of the fluctuating scale 
of duties is, that it keeps prices steady. But there can- 
not be a greater mistake. For, taking even the annual 
average, we have the following fluctuations in the price of 
wheat :— 1829, 66s. 3d. ; 1830, 64s. 3d.; 1831, 66s. 4d. ; 
1832, 58s. 81.; 1833, 52s. 1ld.; 1834, 46s. 2d. ; 1835, 
3s. 4d.; 1836, 48s, 6d. ; 1837, 553. 10d. 3 in the week 
ending 25th December 1835, the average was 363.3 and 
in that ending 3lst August 1838, 74s. 5d., nearly double, 
not the lowest price, but the average of the whole year 
1835. Another argument is, that the working classes 
were in better circumstances during the war than at pre- 
sent, and that it is immaterial to them what is the rate 
of wages, as wages rise with the price of food. Lord 
Milton, however, in one of his pamphlets on the ‘Corn- 
Laws, has shewn that this is a perfect delusion, and that 
labour was never worse remunerated than during the 
period of high wages and high prices. He proves this 
by the decisive test of the quantity of food wages could 
purchase at different periods ; and this, in truth, is the 
only means by which it can be ascertained whether 
wagesare high or low. In Scotland, a day labourer 
earned, during the early part of the war, 9s. a-week in 
summer—the annual average price of wheat being about 
£3 a quarter; but, when it had risen to £6:5:5 in 
1812, the wages were not 20s.,a3 they ought to have been 
according to the landlord’s theory, but only 12s., the 
highest point they ever reached, and at which they con- 
tinued only for four years, notwithstanding the high price 
of food, and that the demand fur men for the army and 
otherwise was so great that it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that a sufficient number could be got during har. 
vest to bind up the sheaves, In the years of famine, 
1800 and 1801, when, without any depreciation of the 
currency, wheat averaged 115s., the day-labourer’s wages 
were only 8s, a-week. Have wages, we may ask, 
doubied since 1835, when wheat was one-half its present 
price ? 

The high price of food is a matter of much move 
consequence to the working classes than to any other 
class. ‘Take, for example, the middle classes—very few 
individuals spend one-half of their income on food, many 
not one-fourth ; but take the case of a labourer, making 
1@s,, 12s., or 15s. a-week, it will be found that from 
three-fourths to four-fifths of his wages are expended on 
food, and at least two-thirds of it on bread and meal 
alone. In this manner, it is the operative not only who 
feels first, but who all along feels most severely the 
high price of food; and nothing but ignorance or down- 
right infatuation, can make him object to a Repeal of the 
Corn-Laws, We doubt not that their eyes will be opened 
befure next year at this time, 

It is far from being true that wages rise with the price 
of food, as the Universal Suffrage men would lead us to 
believe. Lord Milton has shewn that this was not the 
case during the last war; and here is a statement, taken 
from Mr Lowe's works, (p. 203,) extending over a larger 
period, which shews the fallacy of the notion :— 
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THE DeaD WEIGHT. —Simple persons imagined that. 
because the half-pay and pensions were pretended to be 
given to the officers and soldiers who fought during the 
war, or to their widows and children, that the Dead 
Weight would rapidly diminish, and in a short time be. 
come extinct. It is now twenty-three years since the 
battle of Waterloo; and, taking the average age of the 
officers and soldiers who then retired on half-pay or 
were pensioned, at forty-five, very nearly one-half of 
them, according to the ordinary law of mortality, must 
now be dead. But the dead weight has suffered little or 
no reduction, and, of late, it has shewn a tendency to 
rise rather than fall. Thus, in 1832, the military half. 
pay and pensions amounted to £2,625,090: in 1837, to 
£2,702,258. The naval half-pay, in 1836, was £1,498,580; 
in 1837, £1,532,470. The ordnance half-pay, in 1836, 
was £154,053 ; in 1837, £157,405. On the totai of the 
three military services, the increase was £114,411 inone 
year. The retired allowances in the civil department, in 
1837, was £529,526, and the total of both military and 
civil service, £4,921,660. This is an enormous sum to 
pay annually for retired allowances, Why the civil ser- 
vants of the Government should not save money for the 
support of their old age, like other people, is more than 
we can see; and were the officers on half-pay, who are 
willing and able to serve, put on active service, as oppor. 
tunity occurred, not only would a large sum be annually 
saved tothe country, but our army and navy be placed 
on a much more efficient footing than at present. And 
why is this not done? Simply because the sons and con- 
nections of the aristocracy must be provided for out of 
the public purse, that the law of primogeniture may be 
kept up, and the whole estate given to the eldest son. 
We see in what manner Lord Althorp’s boast, that the 
Whig Government was to be carried on without patron- 
age, has been realized ! 

GoLp CuRRENCY.—Owing tothe practices of ** sweat. 
ing” or washing the gold coinage with acids, and shak- 
ing it in bags, which are afterwards burned, and the gold 
collected by exposing the ashes to a high temperature, 
the diminution of the weight of the gold coinage is so 
rapid, that it appears, from experiments made at the 
mint, in 1833, that the sovereigns of 1817 had lost &s. 10d. 
in each hundred pounds; those of 1821, 9s. Id. per 
hundred; those of 1825, 6s. 8d. ; and those of 1829, 
6s. 2d. per hundred; whilst, upon the half-sovereigns 
coined in 1817, the loss, according to the same experi- 
ments, was as great as 16s, 4d. per two hundred ; of 
1821, 13s. 10d.; of 1825, 13s. 69d. ; and of those of 
1829, 6s. 2d. per two hundred half-sovereigns. At the 
same period, the total gold coin in circulation was esti- 
mated, by Mr Horsley Palmer, at £30,000,000 ; and, sup- 
posing that the average diminution of weight was 10s. 
per cent., we have a loss to the public, and a gain to the 
‘“‘ sweaters,” of £300,000. It does not appear to be gene- 
rally known, that “ sweating” the coin is an offence of 
no lower degree than high treason. By 5 Elizabeth, c 
11, * Whoever shall wash, clip, round or file—and, by 
18 of Elizabeth, c. 1.“ Whoever shall impair, diminish, 
falsify, scale, or lighten the proper coin of this realm, is 
to be deemed an offender in high treason. The English 
laws of treason were substituted for the old Scotch laws 
against that crime by the treaty of union; and the sta- 
tutes of Elizabeth are, unquestionably, in full force at 
this moment in all parts of Great Britain. 

SCOTLAND. 

Catton Jait.—The disgracefally crowded state of 

this jail was some time ago brought under the notice of 
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the Town Council, in as far as regards the criminal 
prisoners ; but no notice has been taken of the situation 
of thedebtors. Formerly, each debtor had for himself a 

ll as a sleeping place, and there were one or two large 

partments in which the debtors could sit during the 
day; they had also a pretty extensive airing ground. 
But now, to make room for the numerous criminals, the 
whole debtors have been crowded into a dark apartment 
on the ground floor, not fifteen feet syuare,a place which 
was formerly used, we believe, as the kitchen; and here 
they must sleep, cook their victuals, see their relations, 


public. There have been, of late, from eight to ten 


tion. The effect really has been to reduce the value of every 
man’s stock above one-third.” This, however, was soon 
put a stop to for the benefit of the /anded inierest. In 
October 1814, Cobbett writes :—“ France was pouring in 
upon us food of all kinds, till a stoppage was put to the 
entry of cattle, and till other articles of food were taxed 
at our custom-houses, In this country you cannot go 


| by a farm-house, or over a heath, without seeing French 


cattle, sheep, and hogs, We were eating turkeys at 4a, 


each, and geese at 23, before the stoppage took place, 
é _ How many a waiting, watery mouth has this stoppage 
and transact any business they may have to do, all in | 


debtors generally confined in this place, and their suffer- | 


ings it is needless to describe, Farther, one-half of the 
airing ground has been lately cut off by a high wall; so 


that the sun can shine into it. The cause of all this 
misery, both to debtors and criminals—and there are un- 
questionably, among the latter, many persons innocent of 
the charges imputed to them— is the long vacation of our 


disappointed!” We have thus had a practical example of 
the benefit which a free trade in cattle, Kc. would confer 
on the people of this country, 

Cuurcu Extrension.—Dr Chalmers has been on a 


g 8 | tour of agitation on this subject, which has naturally led 
that it is only for an hour or two during the forenoon | 


courts of justice. From 12th July to 12th November, | 
yearly, justice may be said to be asleep in Scotland, It | 


is now six weeks since the Circuits terminated; and we 
do not think it would have been any very great hardship, 
had three out of the six Judges of the Court of Justiciary 
cume to Edinburgh for a week, and tried the criminals 
whose cases were ready for trial. There must, or, at 
least, there ought, if the crown lawyers do their duty, to 
be sixty or eighty criminals, whose cases ought to be 
ready; and if the repose of the judges cannot be broken 
jn upon during the vacation, we submit that it is incum- 
bent on the Government to issue a commission to such 
lawyers as are willing to work in Autumn, for the pur. 
pose of clearing our jail. A few years ago, an additional 
circuit to Glasgow during the Christmas recess was 
established. Something similar should be done for 
Edinburgh, during the Autumn. It is fearful to think 
what a mass of vice is at this moment congregated on the 
Calton Hill, and how rapidly the young and inexperienced 
culprit, accused, perhaps, of some trivial offence, and how 
many persons altogether innocent, are becoming demoral- 
ised by the constant asaociation with old and hardened 
offenders, This state of things ought no longer to be 
tolerated. A public meeting of the inhabitants should 
he held, to memorialize the Secretary of State on the sub- 
ject, It is quite impossible that relief could be refused, 
if the case were fairly represented. An obvious remedy 
is to extend the sittings of the Court of Session for a 
month annually, according to the authority given by | 
William IV. c. 69, § 10; for, if the judges were once 
collected together in Kdinburgh, they would hardly 
object to proceed with criminal business. 

IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN CATTLE, &c.—Fora short 
period after the termination of the war, foreign cattle, 
poultry, &c. were allowed to be imported on payment of 
a moderate duty. The effect was to produce a very 
great fall in the price of provisions. Cobbett, writing in 
September 18]4, remarks:—‘ How surprised you must 
have been to see the wheat, barley, oats, neat cattie, 
sheep, hogs, and poultry of France crowding upon our 
shores the momert that peace was made. From everything 
I hear, and indeed I see quite enough, I am convinced 
that, in ordinary years, France is able to supply us with 
food equal in amount to that of all our counties on the 
borders of the Channel, This ought to be regarded as a 
great blessing. There is annually a great fair for neat 
cattle at Barnet in Hertfordshire. Hither are brought 
the cattle from Scotland, Wales, Devonshire, and else. 
where, to be distributed among the numerous graziers 
and stall-feeders of the southern and eastern counties of 
England. When exbibited at the fair, the cattle cover 
a space of ground about two miles in circumference. 
Now, I have no scruple in saying, that I am fally con- 
vinced, from my own observation, and from information 
gathered nearly on the spot, that the French have, since 
the month of May last, (in three months,) brought to and 
sold in this country a far greater number of neat cattle 
than are brought in any one year to this great national 
fair. Let any one estimate the effect of such an importa- 





| 


to increased activity on the part of the Voluntaries. At 
a meeting held at Paisley, the Rev. D. King of Glasgow 
put the matter in a clear light by a very short statement, 
Dr Chalmers maintains that there ought to be a minister 
for every 2000 of the population. Now, there are 917 
parishes, and 1]00 places of worship belonging to the 
Establishment in Scotland, some of which places of wor. 
ship have more than one clergyman, Tic population is 
2,500,000 ; so that there are only 2300 persons to each 
church, without taking into view the Dissenters at all, 
who have &39 clergymen. It is plain, therefore, thas, 
even on Dr Chalmers’ own showing, there is, so far from 
destitution, a superabundance of church accommodation ; 
for itis in vain to suppose that accommodation in the 
Establishment should be provided for Catholics, Unita- 
rians, and the other denominations of Dissenters. 

PoLice REGULATIONS.—One of the most absurd of 
these regulations is that which prevents carters riding on 
their carts, even when empty, and although they have 
double reins. We believe that nowhere else has such 
regulation been made. In Glasgow the carters all ride 
in their empty carts, and have a moveable seat for the 
purpose, which fixes in to the middle of the cart It is 
obvious that, with such a seat, the carter has as much 
command of his horse as a person in a gig, or the driver 
of a coach ; and there is much less chance of accident, as 
the carter sees better about him than when walking at 
the side of his cart. The Glasgow practice should be 
adopted here without further delay, 

THE Bipte Monopory expires on the 17th July 
next, and the Select Committee of the House of Commons 


| have recommended that the patent to the Queen’s printers 


should not be renewed; that Bibles and Testaments, from 
presses of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
from the Queen’s printers in England and Ireland, should 
be allowed to be freely introduced into Scotland; that the 
General Assembly and the four Scotch Universities should 
be empowered by license from the Queen to appoint a 
printer of the Holy Scriptures, and that all other persons 
should be permitted to print them on Gading security for 
the conformity of the text with that now printed; and 


that interpolation or corruption of the text should be 





made an indictable offence. It has been proved, by the 
evidence taken before former Committees, that, while the 
mouepoly of the Queen's printer has increased the price 
of Bibles one-ha)6, it has not secured accuracy ; and that 
a great annual loss was sustained by the public revenue 
offices in Scotland being furnished with stationery by the 
Queen's printers, and not from the stationery office in 
London, 
CANADA, 

It appears, from the United States papers, and private 
accounts, that, though tranquillity prevails in Canada 
at present, fears are entertained of fresh disturbances 
during the winter, We should think, that, with the 
immense force, military and naval, at the disposal of 
the Governor, any outbreak would be speedily put 
down, and that there can be no one so foolhardy as to at- 
tempt an insurrection at the present moment. Lord 
Durham, before his resignation, was said to have devised 
a scheme for consolidating the whole of our North 
American colonies into one federal government. The 
scheme, if it really was Lord Durham's, does him honour ; 
although it found no favour in the sight of the Ministe- 
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rial press, nor, as we may suppose, in the eyes of Min. 
isters themselves. It was teo liberal, too just, to obtain 
the approbation of Lord Melbourne or Lord John Ruz- 
sell, They had evidently intended to reject Lord Dur- 
ham’s constitution. Instead of resigning his govern- 
ment, anddeaving the colonies in confasion, at the in- 
stigation of his feelings of’ resentment against his 
* friends,” Lord Durham should have submitted to the 
inevitable consequence of his own errors; and con- 
tinued to discharge his duty to his country and the co- 
lonies. When the Ministry should have rejected his 
wise and liberal plan of a new constitution for the co. 
lonies, then would have been the time for him to resign, 
We fear there is little chance of Lord Durham being pre- 
vailed upon to resume his office; and as little of his suc- 
cessor proposing a scheme of colonial government that will 
be accepted as satisfactory by the Canadians, Had Lord Dur- 
ham been able to carry through the plan attributed to him, 
one of two results was sure to follow: either the colonies 
would have retained their con:.exion with the tnother 
country—a connexion cemented by good will and mutual 
interest; or they would have parted in peace, when a 
separation became inevitable, or highly desirable. As 
things now are, we see no prospect of any government of 
her American colonies by this country, but one of undis- 
guised force. Such a government cannot long continue. 
The discontenta in Lower Canada, and others of the 
colonies, in conjunction with the now pressing question 
of the boundary with the United States, make it im- 
possible that we should retain these colonies—and 
the sooner, in our opinion, we get rid of them the 
better. They area source of endless expense, and expose us 
to continual quarrels with foreign powers; the patron- 
age the various offices in them affords, fosters corruption 
at home ; and, sooner or later, do what we like, they will 
become independent. But there is no chance Of our 
rulers, present or future, having the sense to give up 
their supremacy over them till our troops have heen 
defeated in a protracted and expensive war. Whether 
we look to the past, the present, or the future, we find 
colonies a source of expense and annoyance. 
AUSTRALIA. 

In the accounts which have been recently published 
and extensively circulated of this colony, little or no 
notice is taken of the natives: and hence some of the 
emigrants who lately sailed seemed to think that they 
might settle in any part of the country, however distant 
from the present settlements, without risk, This, how- 
ever is by no means the case. It appears, from the best 
authenticated accounts, that attacks by the natives are 
by no means rare; and the Sydney Hera/d of the 2]st 
May, states, that fifteen men, who were on their way to 
Port Philip with sheep and cattle, were attacked bya 
body of the natives, amounting tv 300; seven of them 
killed on the spot, and one so severely wounded that his 
life was despaired of, The project to discontinue sending 
out convicis was regarded with some alarm, owing to 
the scarcity, and coneequently high wages, of labourers 
ot every kind, Hiuil Coolics from India had been tried, 
but were found net to be fit for hard labour; many or 
them had absconded, and all required to be sharply 
looked after, In these circumstances, perhaps, the most 
eligible piace of settlement at the present moment is the 
new colony in South Australia, although the land is 
much dearer there than in the older settlement. The 
settlers, indeed, derive the advantage of the high price ; 
for, by act of Parliament, the commissioners for the 
colony are bound to expend the revenues arising from 
the sale of land in sending out emigrants of the working 
classes. At “present the land is divided into sections of 
eighty acres, the present price of which is £1 per acre ; 
and by paying the price in London, the purchaser is 
entitled to have taken out, at the expense of the commis- 
sioners, four persons of the labouring class, two of each 
sex. The purchaser is also entitled to a lease cf 640 
acres of pasturage, at a rent of 40s. a-year; but this 
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lease, we believe, must be given up when the land i; 
sold. Although it is little more than two years since 
the colony was established, it contained, by the last ac. 
counts, 6000 inhabitants, and there were eighteen vessels 
lyi ng in the harbour, 


TRADE AND MANUFACTURES, 

The atate of trade in the manufacturing districts is not 
at all satisfactory ; and much distress during the win. 
ter is anticipated. At i.eeds, both in the Cloth Halls 
and in the warehouses. little business has of late been 
done. At Huddersfield, the demand for plain woollens 
has been dull. At Bradford, a reduction of Is. a-piece 
on goods of inferior quality has taken place; and ar 
Liverpool, the market for cotton twist has been much 
depressed ; and the demand for cotton wool has hence 
been very limited, 

The Preston Chronicle says that the hand-loom weay. 
ing trade is at its last gasp. Most part of the goods now 
woven are paid for with less than three shillinzs a-piece, 
and wages are from twenty to forty per cent, lower than 
those paid when meal and potatoes were one-third 
cheaper. The fact is, the Corn-Laws have all but ruined 
the trading community ; but the ensuing winter will put 
them to the test, 

AGRICULTURE, 

The reports from nearly all parts of Great Britain 
concur in representing the wheat crop as under an average, 
and of inferior quality, In Fife, itis said, that the 
whert is very deficient, and is far below an average. 
Barley will not yield on an average over the country 
more than four or four and a half bolls an acre. Oats 
are a very fine crop, but very late. Beans are in some 
cases fine. but peas are a complete failure, In Roxburgh. 
shire, by the 12:h of October, the pools had been repeatedly 
covered with ice, and much grain in the Highland dis- 
tricts remained uncut. At the same date, the crops in 
the moorlanis of Stirlingshire were qaite green, and only 
fit for cattle, ‘There was also a failure of the potato 
crop, and prices had in consequence risen, It is to be 
feared that most of the grain which was not cut by the 
middle of October will be worth little or nothing, 

The [rish crops, which appeared luxuriant on the 
ground, have turned out in thrashing less abundant tha 
was anticipated; and the quantity is indifferent. The 
wheat crop is said to be one-third short of an average ; 
but barley and potatoes are good crops, and vats unusu- 
ally productive. No great supply need be expected from 
abroad, fur the crops in Germany are deficient, and 
Canada will require all that the United States can afford 
to export, At Dantzie, the price of fine mixed wheat 
had risen, by the end of September, to 45s. 6d., and the 
accounts of the crop were so unfavourable that it was 
doubted by the best informed corn-merchants if 50,000 
quarters of grain in all could be shipped from Poland 
next year. The French Government has shewn uneasi- 
ness lest any wheat go out of the country, and has has- 
tened the time for imposing the duty of 5s. on each quar- 
ter exported, although the operation of the French corn- 
Jaw, and the rise of the price, would have of themselves 
accomplished this result. In Belgium, the export of 
wheat has been prohibited. It has been doubted by per- 
sons well qualified to jndge, whether two millions of 
quarters of wheat are to be purchased at any price over 
the whole world for exportation to Britain. ‘This is the 
pass to which keeping up the supremacy of the landed 
interest has brought us! 

At the Falkirk Tryst, commencing on the 8th October, 
60,000 sheep, and 50,000 black cattle, were on the 
ground. The demand both for sheep and cattle was very 
brisk, and the whole were sold. Black-faced wedders 
brought from 163. to 20s., and the best 23s. One lot of 
1,500 brought 27s. White-faced wedders, from 28s. to 
30s. Black cattle brought fair prices, but not higher 
generally thau at the September Tryst. The market was 
quite overstocked with horses, and prices were low. 
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